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Village (Government in Eastern and Southern 
Asia: A Symposium® 


Introduction by ROBERT E. WARD 


Throughout eastern and southern Asia the village stands in a position of 
critical but often unacknowledged importance. It provides the residence and 
social focus for an overwhelming proportion of the people living in those parts 
of the continent lying east of Afghanistan and south of the Soviet borders— 
perhaps some 72 per cent of the total, or roughly 900,000,000 persons.' Or, if 
only the regions specifically under examination in this symposium—Japan, 
India, Java, and the Philippine Islands—are taken into account, it will be dis- 
covered that some 62, 83, 80, and 75 per cent of their respective populations 
reside in villages.2 When one speaks of village government or politics in eastern 
or southern Asia then, a vast preponderance of the area’s total population is 
involved. 

Under these circumstances it is somewhat surprising that so little attention 
has been directed by political scientists or political sociologists to the nature 
and problems of local government and politics in these areas. Other and higher 
spheres of political activity may seem more glamorous or appear to be of greater 
immediate importance. In the long run, however, what happens to the rural 
masses of these countries is certain to be of prime importance in determining 
major aspects of their political future. 

In their common struggles for the achievement of complex institutional goals, 
which are often loosely described by such terms as “modernization” or ‘‘in- 
dustrialization,” all of these governments are ultimately striving to change the 
attitudes and behavior patterns of vast segments of their populations. It is 
only on the basis of such underlying changes that any durable institutional 
change can be accomplished. Yet the people, the individuals involved in this 
operation, are overwhelmingly rural in character. They are the peasantry of 
eastern and southern Asia. Their basic units of social organization are the family, 
the community, or the caste. Their basic unit of political organization and 
activity is the village. Since in all cases the government plays a positive and 





Dr. Ward is Associate Professor of Political Science at the University of Michigan. 

* The present symposium has developed from a panel discussion of comparative local 
government held at the 1955 Annual Meeting of the Far Eastern Association under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Fred W. Riggs. The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. 
Riggs as well as to extend his thanks to Messrs. Martin Yang and Melvin Wachs for helpful 
comments. 

1 Computed from figures given by J. E. Spencer in Asia, East by South (New York, 1954), 
pp. 134 and 406. 

2 In all cases these figures are only approximations based upon the best information avail- 
able. In the case of Japan, 62 per cent represents the population of areas legally classified as 
towns and villages and thus somewhat overstates the village population proper. 
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leading role in their campaigns for “modernization,” this last is a fact of out- 
standing importance. 

Normally the peasants’ relations with higher levels of government and ul- 
timately with the state lie through village channels; they personally experience 
the burdens and the services of government through the village; the central 
government strives to reach and influence or control them through an adminis- 
trative apparatus terminating and operating at the village level; their own 
experience with practical politics is apt to be confined to a village context and 
their general political attitudes and behavior patterns to be strongly influenced 
by village standards and practice; in short for the vast majority, the village is 
apt to furnish the peasants’ most meaningful, and often their only, political 
experience. The socio-political character of the village, the extent of its local 
autonomy or subordination to higher authority, the nature and broader impli- 
cations of its political processes and, above all, the sort of socio-political atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns bred at this level should then be matters of vital 
concern to all concerned with issues of long-range development in these areas. 
They affect almost three-quarters of the total populations involved and influence 
powerfully their amenability to and capacity for what both their own and 
western leaders like to term “progressive change.’ Ultimately it is in the vil- 
lages of Asia that the political foundations for such change must be laid, sus- 
tained, and built upon. 

Recently an increasing number of political scientists and politically-interested 
representatives of other disciplines have become aware of this fact and, as a 
consequence, we are just now beginning to obtain a significant number of com- 
petent reports on government and politics at the village level in a variety of Far 
Eastern and South Asian countries. While these are usually interesting and 
important in their own right as monographic treatments of the situation in a 
particular state or area, they are in some ways even more instructive when 
juxtaposed and viewed comparatively. To be sure, national and local conditions 
vary widely in the four areas covered by the following papers, and the several 
political attitudes, practices and institutions examined exist and function in 
each case in decidedly different total cultural contexts. Few precise parallels 
and no smooth evolutionary trends emerge from such a comparison. Neverthe- 
less a rather astonishing array of generally comparable conditions and problems 
does develop. It is the purpose of this introductory statement to identify and 
comment briefly on some of the more salient and important of these. 

Local government and politics in the villages of four areas—Japan, the 
Madras-Andhra region of southern India, Central Java, and the Philippines— 
are examined in the following papers. These particular selections were made 
partly because of the great diversity of social, political and economic experience 
here represented; partly because all four of the national governments concerned 
are aware of the problems in this sphere and are actively trying to do something 
about them; and partly because of the fortunate availability of excellent analy- 
ses of village government and politics in these areas, based in all cases upon re- 
cent and prolonged first-hand studies by well-qualified scholars. Since in all 
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VILLAGE GOVERNMENT: INTRODUCTION 177 
cases this discussion focuses on village government, it may be well to begin with 
a few words about the nature of villages in these areas. 

The villages to be examined are predominantly agricultural in character. 
Some of their inhabitants may be small tradesmen, herdsmen, artisans, priests, 
or government employees, but the considerable majority are farmers. In terms 
of size, average village populations range from about 600 to perhaps 4,000 
with considerable local variation. In the lowlands of Central Java, for example, 
while 600 might constitute an average population, individual village populations 
might range from 200 to 2,000. In the Madras-Andhra region a typical village 
would have from 1,000 to 2,000 inhabitants; while in the Philippines a com- 
parable figure for the average barrio would be 1,500 to 1,600 people. In Japan, 
where the process of amalgamation has perhaps proceeded further, the average 
size of villages is somewhat larger, falling usually between 2,000 and 5,000. 

This matter of the average size of villages brings to the foreground a further 
consideration which proves upon examination to be far less simple than it might 
at first seem. Just what is meant by the term ‘“‘village.’’ One must first dis- 
tinguish between most contemporary villages on the one hand and communities 
or face-to-face living groups of more than family size on the other. In most 
vases present-day villages in these areas seem to have had their origins in such 
communities. In more recent times, however, the natural growth of the original 
communities has usually led either to a series of expansions or to proliferations 
resulting often in the establishment of separate communities. In the latter 
-ase insistent governmental pressure for the establishment of local governmental 
units of appropriate size and fiscal capacity has resulted in successive amal- 
gamations which combine a number of communities into political units called 
villages. As a consequence of these processes, one must take care to distinguish 
‘village’ as used in a social or folkish sense from “village” in its legal and 
administrative sense. The latter, in the areas under examination, is often com- 
posed of one basic or several more prime communities which may once have 
enjoyed distinct political status in its own right, e.g. buraku or éaza in Japan, 
the earlier balangays and barrios in the Philippines and some of the elements 
of the village complexes of Central Java. In the succeeding papers the term 
‘‘village”’ is usually used in its political sense. 

In terms of physical appearance and socio-economic characteristics, the 
foregoing means that one encounters two principal types of villages in these 
four areas. One has a contiguously built-up settlement pattern surrounded by 
its agricultural lands. This is most frequently encountered in Central Java and 
the Madras-Andhra area of India. The other consists of a series of physically 
discrete communities each surrounded by its own farmlands, such as the buraku 
of Japan or the sitios of the Philippines. Where political villages of the latter 
type in particular are concerned, one is not infrequently dealing with synthetic 
units which at the insistence of the central government have superseded more 
prime units in the not-too-distant past. In such cases a significant element of 
the average peasant’s traditional associations, sympathies and local political 
loyalties may still be linked with the older unit. Such village governments 
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cannot then be considered as possessing any very deep roots in the folkish and 
tradition-oriented world of the peasant. In fact they are apt for some time to be 
locally regarded with that reserve and suspicion with which the Asian masses 
historically tend to look upon the works of higher and non-local officialdom. 

As a matter of fact no village in this area probably avoids completely an 
analogous taint in the popular mind. For a significant measure of centralization 
and depersonalization of authority, an increase in the ambit of governmental 
interests, planning and regulatory action, and a concomitant diminution of the 
sphere of local autonomy and free unpoliticized activity are inevitable attributes 
of the process termed modernization. Where village government is concerned, 
this means increased central supervision, intervention and control. The local 
officials thus find themselves becoming in an operational sense more and more 
ministerial agents of higher authority and less and less village elders and local 
representatives of traditional interests and values. Such developments do not, 
of course, escape local attention and increasingly village governments tend to 
assume—both in the popular mind and in function—the role of a mediator and 
point of contact between the folkish and the modern official worlds. The position 
is an ambivalent and often a difficult one, particularly where some measure of 
democratic procedure has been introduced at the local level. The elements of 
struggle are, of course, present in these circumstances, but it is surprising to 
see how strong, persistent, and resilient is the hold of the traditional attitudes, 
beliefs, and behavior patterns on the peasantry in general. Yet in the long run 
they tend to give way gradually and piecemeal before the modernizing temper 
of the times systematically abetted by governmental planning and pressure. 
As government assumes a more pervasive, positive, and important role in the 
national and popular life, this tends to be reflected in the status and activities 
of its agencies at all levels. Thus it is the modernizing and anti-traditional as- 
pects of village government which in a long-term sense seem slated to gain the 
ascendancy. Today the consequences of this trend can, perhaps, be discerned 
most clearly in the villages of Japan but similar changes are certainly in process 
throughout eastern and southern Asia. 

If one presses further a comparative analysis of the villages of these areas, 
it will become clear that they share in a general way and with varying degrees of 
intensity quite a range of common experiences, institutions, and problems. There 
is, for example, the status of the extended family in these societies. It would 
certainly be previous to herald the demise of the extended family in any of these 
countries. The institution is too tough and resilient for that. But the social and 
economic foundations upon which it rests are being increasingly undermined. 
Such factors as increased internal migration, pressures for equal inheritance, 
women’s rights movements, the expansion of elementary educational facilities 
in rural areas, the social aspects of democratic—or, for that matter, communist— 
philosophy and a variety of other forces are increasingly important at the vil- 
lage level. All of them tend in practice to subvert the maintenance of extended 
family relationships and the authority and mutual interest patterns upon 
which they rest. As these are eroded, tensions arise and a variety of social, 
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economic, and emotional needs are left unfulfilled. Given the traditional role of 
the extended family as a prime socio-economic, and indeed political, unit in 
most of these areas, this is a development of the utmost importance and of 
largely incalculable consequences. The village as a whole is affected thereby 
and becomes less satisfactory as a community and as a way of life to its in- 
habitants. 

Throughout the area developments of this sort are intimately linked also with a 
process of slow but drastic change in what might be termed—depending upon 
viewpoint—either the social isolation or the social completeness of villages. 
The critical factor involved in this process is that of communications patterns. 
It was not very long ago in historical terms that most of the villages of these 
countries in fact, and even more so in popular stereotype, were relatively self- 
contained and self-sufficient social units. While the degree and significance of 
these conditions have often been unconscionably exaggerated and idealized, it is 
certainly true that the variety and volume of outside contacts have increased 
greatly for the average peasant and his community during the last few decades. 
New roads, railroads, buses, bicycles, radios, telephones, newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, systems of elementary and technical education, new types of 
economic dependence, production, sales and distribution, political parties, and 
political propaganda and an almost endless variety of other media of communi- 
cation have begun to invade the villages of Asia. As a consequence the erstwhile 
relative social isolation or social completeness of the village community has 
altered drastically as their knowledge of, connections with, and dependence on 
the outside world increases. The concomitant and drastic changes in the extent, 
content, and intensity of the area’s patterns of social communication are of 
fundamental importance to any understanding of the psychological, moral, and 
institutional ferment common to all four of these countrysides. 

The foregoing are factors of broad contextual significance in any analysis of 
political trends and experiences shared by India, Japan, Java, and the Philip- 
pines. A variety of more specifically political phenomena also fall into this 
category. One should note, for example, the similarities in the character and 
status of village leadership groups in these four areas. In all cases there have 
during fairly recent times been profound changes in leadership at the national 
level. These have not, however, been matched by corresponding changes at the 
local level. The real, as distinguished from the formal, village leadership groups 
in these areas still tend to be chosen from the ranks of those possessed of tradi- 
tionally approved qualifications. Prominent among these are such attributes as 
age, ancestral status, connections with higher officials, caste standing, orienta- 
tion towards the “old” as opposed to the “‘new”’ ways and institutions, economic 
affluence, the availability of leisure time, etc. Thus ascribed rather than achieved 
status tends to be the rule at this level. Partial or total exceptions therefrom 
are not infrequent, however. Usually, for example, possession of the traditional 
qualifications is not by itself adequate; one must also be regarded by his asso- 
ciates as possessed of some practical attainments. Again, one increasingly often 
encounters younger men of relatively progressive persuasion who have obtained 
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sizeable followings and recognized leadership status. The gradual advent of a 
new elite group of this sort is, of course, symptomatic of the above-noted ferment 
in the countryside and the exacerbated struggle between representatives of the 
old and the emerging new orders. Even so, however, it is interesting to note how 
frequently these younger leaders derive from the more prominent, affluent, and 
conservative of a village’s families. Although younger than usual, they are apt 
to possess many of the approved qualifications of leadership so far as their 
family status is concerned. It might be noted also that these younger leaders at 
the village level seldom seem radical in action. They are effecting changes of 
lasting significance and laying the groundwork for more but, even with such 
prompting, the countryside moves slowly. 

Where that segment of the leadership group holding officially recognized 
village offices, whether elective or appointive, is concerned, a further fact should 
be made clear. A professional civil service does not yet exist at the village level, 
though one is beginning to emerge in Japan. The identifications and interests of 
village officials are primarily local. They are uniformly selected from the local 
populace often by direct popular election; they normally have no prospect of a 
political career, elective or otherwise, at higher levels of government. As a 
consequence, their training, associations, and expectations are all geared to life in 
that particular village. They can, furthermore, lead and represent it effectively 
only so long as their relations with the bulk of the local populace remain tolerably 
good. To be sure their sphere of discretionary authority is extremely limited 
vis-a-vis the formal powers of higher level officials but, insofar as they are able, 
they are apt to represent and to act in behalf of their villages’ best interests as 
they understand them. Because of centralized controls and direction, this 
tendency is actually not too important in the policy-making sphere but it often 
becomes so in the conduct of administration. Ultimately it is such village officials 
who must put into effect many of the policies determined at higher levels. When 
pressed, their abilities to ignore, delay, misinterpret, and reinterpret in the local 
interest directives from above are legendary. Herein lies the source of much of 
the inefficiency of Asian administrative apparatuses. Yet, viewed from the 
village standpoint, the situation also has its salutary aspects. 

In all these areas one also encounters in recent years extensive experimentation 
with new mechanisms of local government. Having emancipated themselves 
from colonial or feudal controls in the not-too-distant past and being presently 
committed in every case to a democratic philosophy of government, all of the 
national governments concerned feel some obligation to provide at the local 
level institutions which will to a varying extent ascertain or effectuate the 
peoples’ political desires. The village scene is rife as never before with hopeful 
experiments with universal suffrage, locally elected legislative and executive 
bodies, responsible government and direct legislation. In most cases while the 
forms are heavily indebted to western prototypes, the content of the new insti- 
tutions is apt to be distinctly indigenous and unique. As a matter of fact it is 
most enlightening to note the truly amazing way in which familiar political insti- 
tutions have been transmuted into something essentially quite different in the 
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course of this long migration from their native haunts. Too often they are used 
as a facade and a means of providing new justifications for old or undemocratic 
decisions or elites. 

One notices also in these papers an interesting attribute of the decision-making 
process at the village level—the extent of reliance upon popular consensus as 
the means of taking important local decisions. In some recent and untypical 
contexts and for certain official purposes the villagers may have recourse to 
formal voting, a show of hands or some other form of ascertaining the will of the 
majority. In most cases, however, such a public segregation of majority from 
minority opinion would be regarded as distinctly bad form and as socially dan- 
gerous. Whatever their present circumstances, these villages normally originated 
and took their traditions from communities or face-to-face living groups. In such 
contexts the harmony and solidarity of that group was a matter of the utmost 
collective importance. As a consequence any open display indicative of a lack of 
harmony came to be condemned, and their techniques of collective decision- 
making came to reflect this attitude. Customarily, therefore, a village group 
faced with the need of making a decision simply talks around and about the 
issue until all views and the strength with which they are held become clear to 
all participants. Open or strong statements of variance are not socially approved 
and are seldom encountered. Usually some sort of compromise which will com- 
mand at least the outward show of unanimous support will be reached and 
announced as the group’s decision. If not, the matter is apt to be dropped until 
a more propitious time. Thus the highly valued guise of group solidarity and 
harmony is preserved. 

In actuality and with reference to certain critical issues this show of harmony 
is apt to be more fictitious than real. Under certain unusual circumstances it is 
apt to break down in a public fashion. This was often the case in the so-called 
“town meetings” sponsored by the Occupation in Japan, and appears also to be 
true of the village political meetings summoned by the government in postwar 
Java. In such unprecedented circumstances, the villagers’ normal politeness and 
reserve broke down and outspoken and bitter controversies resulted.? The bulk 
of the local populace seem, however, to have been genuinely shocked, albeit 
momentarily fascinated, by such outbursts and this type of meeting has now 
become rather infrequent in the villages. 

Obviously there is a vast psychological and political gap between a system of 
collective decision-making such as this, based on consensus and harmony as an 
ideal, and one resting upon those pillars of western democracy, majority rule 
and the counting of heads to determine the majority’s will. The latter connotes 
and indeed encourages conflict and assumes the existence of a minority. It is a 
lengthy and difficult task to supplant the former by the latter, even if one grants 
the desirability of doing so. 

It might be mentioned in passing that it is this system of decision by consensus 
—which is extremely common in the villages of eastern and southern Asia— 


* The partial analogy with the “‘speak bitterness’ meetings systematically exploited by 
the Communists in rural areas of China is at once apparent. 
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which accounts for the presence of what has sometimes been called ‘folk democ- 
racy”’ at this level. In the sense that issues are apt to be rather broadly discussed, 
variant opinions heard and a species of compromise worked out before a decision 
is taken, there is some semblance of accuracy to this claim. A deeper examination 
of the system couched in terms of who may discuss, who dares advance variant 
opinions, whose opinion carries what weight in the final decision, etc. will reveal 
its many undemocratic attributes as well. In the writer’s opinion, it tends to be 
true that decisions on autonomous issues at the village level are seldom authori- 
tarian. Given the socio-economic context of village politics and the heavy inter- 
dependence of the individuals concerned, authoritarian decisions are usually not 
feasible. To leap, however, from this to the conclusion that they are democratic 
imposes considerable strain on our normal understanding of the term. 

A limited similarity is also apparent throughout the villages of these areas 
with respect to arrangements for and attitudes towards the settlement of dis- 
putes. In most cases these have little or nothing to do with a formal judiciary or 
system of courts. A distinct preference for unofficial and traditionally approved 
systems of conciliation is manifest. This is born in part from traditional fear and 
suspicion of outside agencies, especially those connected with higher levels of 
government, in part from mistrust of lawyers and concern over the costs of jus- 
tice, and in part from that regard for harmony within the community already 
described. In the light of this last sentiment, disputes are shameful reflections 
upon a community’s reputation, to be concealed and minimized so far as possible 
and to be settled within the group without external intervention. The go-between 
or mediator is a familiar figure in Asian villages, the goal of whose activities is 
normally more the restoration of harmony than the meting out of abstract jus- 
tice. In many cases—though less often in the Philippines and parts of India— 
this preference for the traditionally sanctioned informal techniques of settlement 
is linked with a strong positive aversion to making use of the available court 
system under any save the most desperate of circumstances. As a consequence 
the provision by the government of an elaborate system of judicial apparatus is 
often a relatively empty and meaningless gesture insofar as the villagers are 
concerned. 

A serious inadequacy of revenue seems to be characteristic of all the villages 
studied. Given the stage of development of the countries involved, their inter- 
national circumstances and national plans, this is probably inevitable. All are 
committed in practice to enormously expensive modernization programs, the 
funds for which are nationally raised and administered. These absorb by far the 
greatest portion of the readily tapped sources of revenue, leaving few for local 
exploitation. Beyond this, the villages simply have not yet been able to adjust to 
the facts of modern fiscal policy. Their expectations and performance quite 
understandably tend to reflect the happier financial circumstances of simple, 
relatively self-sufficient rural communities. But an almost endless series of new 
public obligations have been imposed upon them. A comparable increase in 
public revenues is eventually essential. Many factors make this difficult, however. 
Besides the above-mentioned priority for national needs, one must also take into 
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account the very real poverty of great segments of the populations concerned; 
the often ineffectual, unfair, and outmoded nature of the systems of taxation; 


the extent « tax evasion and tax delinquency; and the fact that most contem- 
porary villages, from the standpoint of area and population, are simply grossly 
inadequate as a revenue-raising unit. They are too small. It is this fact which in 
large part explains the series of amalgamations of village units—a form of fiscal 
as well as administrative rationalization—so frequently encountered in Asia. 

In an abstract sense the national governments concerned are not unaware of 
these financial problems. All of them are making some sort of effort to increase 
local revenues. Given, however, a combination of their almost endless needs, the 
relative poverty or limitations of their revenue base, and the overriding priority 
which they feel must be assigned to national versus local projects, it is difficult 
to see how substantial amelioration may soon be expected at the village level. 
One is tempted to conclude that a pronounced imbalance between national and 
local revenues is a necessary function of the earlier stages of systematic moderni- 
zation programs. 

Finally we must note the most salient of all the characteristics shared by the 
villages of these four areas—their lack of any significant degree of local autonomy. 
It is interesting to observe that while many of the outward signs of local au- 
tonomy such as popular elections, local officials, village assemblies, etc. have 
multiplied, the actual substance of local power and control has been eroded. There 
is no doubt that the socially isolated community of a few decades ago with its 
rudimentary public organization was a far more autonomous unit than is the 
present village. This was a function of its very isolation and relative self-suffi- 
ciency, though one must realize also that matters of government and politics 
were then of far less significance. Today, however, the villages of eastern and 
southern Asia are in the process of being integrated into a national political and 
administrative apparatus. The operation is complex, difficult and painful, and 
most of the accommodations must be made by the units of local government. 
Beyond this the national governments concerned view their countries as being 
involved in a species of struggle comparable in intensity and consequences only 
with modern warfare. This struggle is variously described as being for nationali- 
zation, modernization, industrialization, rationalization, etc., and exists at 
widely variant levels of complexity and sophistication in these several areas, but 
in all cases it is used to justify the need for national planning in a great number 
of fields and governmental guidance and intervention elsewhere. This adds up 
in practice to a consolidation of very broad powers in the hands of these national 
governments, in other words to the centralization of authority. In such a scheme 
but small place remains for a meaningful degree of devolution of power. Local 
autonomy is the first casualty. It is generally granted and sustained only to the 
degree judged necessary and innocuous by the national bureaucracy. The ab- 
stract merits of this situation aside, it is difficult to see as a practical political 
proposition how in the circumstances described conditions could be otherwise. 








The Japanese Village and Its Government” 


KURT STEINER 


In 1920 about 18 per cent of the total population of Japan lived in the 81 
cities which existed then. By 1950 the percentage had increased markedly but 
still amounted to only 37.5 per cent while the number of cities had grown to 248. 
On April 1, 1954 not less than 383 entities had the legal denomination of a city. 
In 1950 of Japan’s 46 prefectures there were five in which the population living 
in cities outnumbered the populations of towns and villages; in April 1953 their 
number had risen to seven.! 

As these figures indicate, Japan is still to a great extent rural. Furthermore 
rural Japan today is still a “rural society” in the sense in which Max Weber used 
the term.? These two facts determine to a large extent the ‘“‘political physiog- 
nomy”’ of the country. To deal with the village and its government is thus par- 
ticularly fruitful. 

However, a word of caution seems essential. The figures cited at the outset 
reveal not only that Japan is predominantly rural, but also that she is becoming 
more and more urbanized. True, there are many threads leading back and forth 
between rural and urban Japan. A great percentage of the population of the 
cities was born and brought up in the villages; on the other hand, industrializa- 
tion and the expansion of the means of transportation and communication make 
continuous inroads also into rural life. Yet, it is important to note that the 
transformation of traditional values and behavior patterns is much more rapid 
in the large industrial cities than it is in the countryside. The result is a gap be- 
tween the two Japans. Generalizations and predictions based on an assumption 
of the cultural homogeneity of Japan, or on observations which are limited to 
the present stage of the rural segment of the nation, are thus highly hazardous. 

The typical agricultural village which forms the subject of the present study 


Dr. Steiner is Acting Assistant Professor in Political Science at Stanford University. 

* The author wishes to express his gratitude to the Ford Foundation Board on Overseas 
Training and Research and to the Center of International Studies of Princeton University 
for research grants which permitted him to study Japanese local government from 1953 to 
1955. He is, of course, solely responsible for any opinions expressed in this article. 

1 The figures for 1920 and 1950 are based on Nippon toshi nenkan 1952 [Japan municipal 
yearbook 1962], a publication of the Tékyé Shisei Chisa Kai (Tokyo Institute of Municipal 
Research), pp. 19, 24, 37. Those for 1953 are based on Chihé jichi nenkan 1954 [Local autonomy 
yearbook 1954), Statistical Part, p. 6; those for 1954 on the monthly publication of the Na- 
tional Association of City Mayors, Shiset, III (May 1954), 2. The terms “‘living in cities’’ 
and “‘living in towns and villages’’ have been used to denote what Japanese statistics usually 
call shibu and gumbu. Because many cities include large rural areas, the actual degree of 
urbanization is somewhat less than these figures seem to imply. 

2 Max Weber, “‘Capitalism and Rural Society in Germany,” in H. H. Gerth and C. Gerth 
Wright Mills, trans., From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York, 1946), p. 363. 
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ments, each one a cluster of houses surrounded by fields. These clusters of 
houses are usually called buraku (hamlets). Often there exists also another unit, 
the daza, encompassing a number of buraku. Prior to the establishment of the 
Meiji local government system one or the other of these units was a separate 
village. The present villages came into being through forced mass amalgamations 
which wiped out some 7,300 villages between 1874 and 1886, and an additional 
55,000 villages in the course of the two-year period from 1888 to 1889. By the 
end of 1889 the total number of towns and villages in Japan was 15,820. 

Two points in these developments are particularly noteworthy. The present 
village is an artificial unit created in order to deconcentrate some of the functions 
of the new central government, established during the Meiji Restoration. Sec- 
ondly, the old village was both a unit of government and an “association for 
cooperative living’ (setkatsu kydddtai). The mass amalgamations split the 
governmental and the social functions, locating the former in the new villages, 
while the old communities remained to a large extent centers of identification 
and loyalty and retained a feeling of “‘exclusiveness’”’ toward neighboring settle- 
ments, even within the same administrative unit. 

As one looks at the rigid centralization which followed the establishment of 
the Meiji local government system, one is easily tempted to consider the pre- 
ceding age as one of bucolic freedom and to see in the operation of the old village 
communities a precedent for local self-government. Such a view is, however, 
somewhat misleading. It is closer to the truth to say that the old villages as socio- 
economic units operated in a type of “vacuum of government” which is not 
uncommon in pre-modern societies. Belonging to the social unit was meaningful 
to the peasants in a number of ways, but it was a matter of fact, not requiring 
any act of volition; participation in government was not considered as consistent 
with the status which the peasant had within the feudal society. Their status was 
rather “to be governed.” The “government” was personified for them by an 
appointed official, the daikan—also known by half a dozen other titles at different 
times and places—who held sway over a number of villages. Belonging to the 
governing samurai class, having only the loosest instructions and being ill-paid, 
the daikan was frequently arbitrary and oppressive. Experience thus taught the 
peasant that it was wiser to avoid contacts with the government than to seek 
them.‘ This spirit of passivity, rather than a spirit of independence and self- 
assertion which would be implied by the term “local self-government” is the 
legacy of the feudal past to the great mass of Japanese peasantry. 

As of October 1, 1950 there were 10,166 towns (machi) and villages (mura) in 
Japan. Twenty of them had less than 500 inhabitants, 88 less than 1000. More 
than 60 per cent—6,660 towns and villages—had a population of less than 5,000 
inhabitants.® 


* Toky5 Shisei Chisa Kai, Chihd jichi gojinen shi [Fifty years of local self-government] 
(Tokyo, 1940), pp. 265f. 

‘ Regarding the attitude of most peasants towards government, see Robert E. Ward, 
‘Patterns of Stability and Change in Rural Japanese Politics,’’ Occasional Papers, Center 
for Japanese Studies, No. 1 (Ann Arbor, 1951), pp. If. 

5 Chihé jichi nenkan 1954, Statistical Part, pp. 14-15. Towns are usually more densely 
populated and have a greater incidence of trading people than villages. Otherwise there is 
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According to the law, towns and villages are the smallest units of government. 
Neither the éaza nor the buraku are recognized by it,* although in actuality both 
operate as administrative sub-units of the village. Politically and sociologically 
the buraku is of greater importance. 

The social functions of the buraku do not entail connections with the village 
office. Examples of such functions are assistance to neighbors in cases of emer- 
gency and in burials, mutual cooperation in the fields or housebuilding, and 
planning for festivals—usually centering around the common shrine—or for pil- 
grimages. 

As a political and administrative unit, the buraku received a shot in the arm in 
1940. At that time the government established various echelons of neighborhood 
associations below the municipal level. The buraku became the basis for one of 
the echelons and in this form exercised important war-time functions such as 
rationing, requisitioning, and propaganda. After some soul searching the Occu- 
pation proscribed all neighborhood associations, including the buraku associa- 
tions, in 1947; but the buraku continued to exist and to operate on a somewhat 
restricted scale under a fagade of new names. With the end of the Occupation, 
the cabinet order which had outlawed the neighborhood associations lost its 
force.’ Today then, the buraku organization is extra-legal, but no longer il- 
legal. 

It would go beyond the scope of this article to describe the organization and 
activities of the buraku in detail’ But, because the traditional value pattern, 
which operates within the buraku, also influences the operations of rural villages, 
a few words in this regard seem essential. 

In the buraku the traditional Japanese family system has retained much of its 
vigor. The family is the constituent unit; the status of the individual is deter- 
mined by the standing of his family and by his own position within the family 
hierarchy; and family considerations determine most of the individual’s decisions 
and actions. Beyond this, the values operative in the buraku are those of the 
traditional family system. The interests of the individual are subordinated to 
the interests of the collectivity; self-effacement is a_virtue, self-assertion a vice; 
a diffuse system of mutual loyalties takes the place of a system of specific rights; 
hierarchy—not equality—is the basis of the social order; and harmony—not 
justice—is its aim.® 


little difference between the towns and villages, and laws and statistics always refer to them 
together. 

6 The Local Autonomy Law (Law No. 67 of 1947), deals with so-called property wards in 
Art. 294-297. Most property wards are in fact daza or buraku which maintained or created 
common property such as forest lands, shrines, net-drying vats, or meeting halls. The actual 
significance of daza and buraku extends far beyond this economic aspect as will be shown 
later. 

7 Cabinet Order 15 of May 3, 1947. 

8 This task has been performed by Robert E. Ward in ‘‘The Socio-Political Role of the 
Buraku (Hamlet) in Japan,’? APSR, XLV (Dec. 1951), 1025. 

®On the subject of the relationship between family system and democracy, see the 
author’s ‘‘Post-War Changes in the Japanese Civil Code,’’ Washington Law Review, XXV 
(Aug. 1950), 289f. 
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The executive organs of the village are the mayor, his assistants—mainly the 
assistant-mayor and treasurer—and certain executive commissions. Below them 
is the local civil service. 

The mayor is elected for a term of four years. He receives a small salary. 
According to the Local Autonomy Law he cannot concurrently be a member of 
either House of the national legislature (Diet), nor can he be a contractor for the 
village.!° 

As an official of the village, the mayor represents it and coordinates the admin- 
istration of its affairs. But in addition he executes functions which are assigned 
to him by the national or prefectural governments by way of the so-called 
“agency delegation.’ 

The sections of the village office are created by by-law. The mayor appoints, 
supervises, and disciplines their staff within the limitations imposed by the 
Local Public Service Law.” In case of emergency, the mayor has the authority 
to use private property and to order the inhabitants to participate in defense 
against calamities. He issues regulations which, in accord with the dual character 
of his functions, are either implementations of by-laws of the village or of na- 
tional laws on the basis of agency delegation. 

The mayor calls the assembly into session and brings bills before it." The law 
provides for a minimum of four (originally six) regular assembly sessions per 
year, but the mayor must also call a session when demanded by at least one- 
fourth of the assembly. 

Commissions with a substantial degree of independent executive powers were 
created under the Occupation. One—and perhaps the most important one—was 
the Public Safety Commission which existed originally in every village with more 
than 5,000 inhabitants. After 1952, most villages gave up their autonomous 
police and their Public Safety Commissions. The few remaining Public Safety 
Commissions on the village level were abolished when the Japanese police system 
was largely recentralized in 1954. Boards of Education still exist in the villages, 
but they face an uncertain future. In every village there is also an Election Ad- 
ministration Committee—prior to 1947 elections were managed by the mayor— 
and an Agricultural Commission for the administration of the land reform pro- 
gram and for purposes of crop allotment. These executive commissions are 
usually less independent of the mayor and of the national government than the 
American advocates of their establishment envisioned. 

Other committees and commissioners, such as the Health Insurance Com- 
mittees and the Welfare Commissioners, have no executive powers of their own. 
They merely aid the mayor in the administration of certain national affairs as- 





10 Local Autonomy Law, Art. 141, 142. 

1 As of 1952, there were 53 different laws assigning functions of this type to the mayors. 
In regard to these national functions, they are subject to the direction of the prefectural 
governor and of the competent minister. Assignment of national functions to the local entity 
as such constitutes the so-called ‘“‘entity delegation.”’ 

12 Law No. 261 of 1950. The schoolteachers are under the supervision of the local Boards 
of Education and special regulations for them have been enacted. 

18 Provisions are also made for member bills, but their number is negligible. The budget 
has to be presented by the mayor. 
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signed to him. Finally, a village may have Inspection Commissioners who inves- 
tigate the management of village affairs ex officio, upon the request of the assem- 
bly, or upon direct demand of at least one-fiftieth of the voters in the village. 

Not directly a part of the governmental structure, but of considerable im- 
portance, are the agricultural cooperatives, constituted in accordance with 
national standards. 

Certain officials of the buraku and éaza, for whom no provisions are made by 
law, serve de facto as part-time officials of the village. Thus the head of the 
buraku functions as an intermediary between the buraku and the village office, 
and the so-called déboku tanté nin is in charge of public works for an daza or for 
a number of buraku. These officials receive a small allowance." 

The number of assemblymen is fixed by the Local Autonomy Law and ranges 
from twelve to thirty, depending on the population of the village. The assembly- 
men are directly elected for a period of four years. The main function of the 
assembly is to pass by-laws and to adopt the budget. 

Because in the past the mayor had usually functioned as the principal channel 
for central government controls, the Occupation attempted to strengthen the 
position of the assembly in a number of ways. Thus, the assembly has legal 
powers to force the mayor out of office by a vote of non-confidence, unless he 
decides to dissolve the assembly and to take the disagreement ‘‘to the people” by 
way of a new election.'® Characteristically, an impasse between the mayor and 
the assembly is often solved by less drastic means than those provided by the 
law. In many cases either the mayor or the entire assembly resigns and thus 
assumes responsibility for a situation which is generally considered as a regret- 
table disruption of the harmony of the village. 

To increase the independence of the assembly from the village executive, the 
law also provides now that the assembly elects its own chairman. Previously the 
mayor presided over assembly sessions. For the same reason the law permits the 
establishment of standing committees in the assemblies. Where personal factions 
exist in the village, the chairmanship of the assembly or of an important standing 
committee is frequently in the hands of the leader of a faction which is opposed 
to the mayor. In these cases the actual relationship between the mayor and the 
assembly depends on the comparative power of the leaders of the factions. Thus 
the standing committees sometimes encroach on the mayor’s executive function. 
More often, however, they serve as mere liaison organs between him and the 
assembly. 

In general, the assemblies have a position which is subordinate to that of the 
executive. Their role has been succinctly summarized by the statement that 
“they discuss and they approve.’* There are two main reasons for this. One 
ties in with the training in decision-making which most assemblymen received 


14 While the buraku organization was outlawed, the buraku head assumed a variety of 
titles as a sort of protective coloring. Even today he is often referred to as “‘liaison official”’ 
(renraku in). On these officials, see Paul S. Dull, ‘‘The Political Structure of a Japanese 
Village,’’ FEQ, XIII (Feb. 1954), 175. 

15 Local Autonomy Law, Art. 177 and 178. 

16 Robert E. Ward, ‘‘“Some Observations on Local Autonomy at the Village Level in Pres- 
ent-Day Japan,’’ FEQ, XII (Feb. 1953), 192. 
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in the meetings of the buraku. The lessons, learned there, are radically different 
from those which de Tocqueville had in mind when he compared town meetings 
to grammar schools of liberty. In the buraku meeting the clear and forceful 
articulation of alternatives is viewed as improper because it smacks of self- 
assertion on the part of the speaker; insistence on what the individual believes to 
be right or just is considered as destructive of harmony; and voting is scrupu- 
lously avoided because the resulting division of the community into a majority 
and a minority would show a lack of group solidarity. Instead, the meeting aims 
at achieving the appearance of consensus by a method which is often referred to 
as “recommendation without objection” (sansui-iginashi). It involves long and 
somewhat indirect discussions out of which ultimately an acceptable compromise 
solution emerges. This solution is then formally announced as the consensus of 
the meeting in the absence of objection. Because the appearance of conformity is 
highly valued, objections are seldom raised.” These methods are usually re- 
flected in the village assembly so that its decisions, too, are nearly always adopted 
by “recommendation without objection.” The village prides itself on a record of 
unanimity as a show of the harmony existing within it. Since almost all by-laws 
are proposed by the mayor, the process greatly favors his predominance. 

The other reason lies in the fact that much of the legislative activity of the 
assemblies consists in a routine implementation of national laws. In effect, most 
bills presented to the assembly by the mayor are required by these laws and are 
handed down to him by the national and prefectural governments in the form of 
“model by-laws.” The assembly enacts them usually without change."* 

To understand this situation it is necessary to discuss the legal character of the 
village, the allocation of functions between the levels of government and the 
extent of national control over village activities. 

Legally the village has a dual character. On the one hand, it is a so-called 
“autonomous local entity” with functions of its own. On the other hand, it carries 
out a great number of national functions assigned to it under a score of laws by 
way of the so-called “entity delegation.” 

Article 2 of the Local Autonomy Law grants a wide range of functions to all 
local entities with the proviso that these functions may be exercised “except in 
cases where it has been provided for in laws or cabinet orders based on law.” 
Because the central governments ever since the Meiji Restoration considered it 
their prerogative to determine what functions are necessary and to assign these 
functions to the various levels of government, and because, as almost everywhere 
in the world, the range of national functions has widened during the last decades, 


17 In the absence of a clear articulation of individual views and of a vote the announce- 
ment of the consensus is largely a matter of intuition. This gives considerable latitude in 
guiding the process to the chairman or the person of high social status, who makes the an- 
nouncement. See Ward, ‘‘Buraku,”’ p. 1030; Fred A. Kerlinger, ‘‘Decision-making in Japan,”’ 
Social Forces, XXX (1951), 36. 

18 Ward, ‘‘Local Autonomy,” p. 190. Where the decision of the village assembly contains 
an element of discretion and where the interests of the various buraku are antagonistic—e.g., 


in the question of where a new schoolhouse is to be located—the unanimity of the assembly 
often breaks down. 
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this proviso overshadows the rest of the article. The Occupation decentralized 
only a few functions—notably police and education—but its further efforts to 
reallocate functions among the various levels of government were undertaken too 
late to become effective. There exists thus a hypertrophy of nationally assigned 
functions which is accompanied by an atrophy of proper local functions.'® The 
situation may be illustrated by the fact that village mayors are usually unable to 
indicate the range of independent functions of the village. When they venture an 
estimate of the percentage of their own time and effort devoted to functions 
which are assigned by the national government, the figure given is usually about 
80 per cent. 


According to law, the extent of national controls to which the village is sub- 
jected is determined by its dual character. The activities of the village as an 
autonomous unit require the permission or approval of higher authorities only in 
a few exceptional cases, such as change in name, raising of long-term loans, or 
formation of associations of local entities in the manner of the French syndicats 
intercommunaux. Otherwise, the higher levels of government are to exercise only 


“‘non-authoritative” controls, that is, they may gather reports, conduct audits 
and inspections, render technical assistance, make recommendations for rational- 
ization of local organization and activities, etc. 

Acting as a national agency, the village must pass certain by-laws, imple- 
menting the delegating national laws, and must defray a part of the expenses. 
In both regards, the mayor is authorized to over-ride a recalcitrant assembly. As 
noted earlier, the mayor and the other executive organs of the village are also 
subject to national assignments under the “agency delegation.” Within the 
scope of these assignments they must obey the orders of the prefectural governor 
and of the competent minister which are enforceable by a legal procedure which 
somewhat resembles mandamus proceedings.”° 

In practice the distinction between the village as an autonomous entity and as 
a national agency breaks down. Instead, the central government exercises a very 
general “guidance” without regard to the dual character of the village. This 
guidance takes a variety of forms. For the village, the point of contact is almost 
always a branch office of the prefectural government (chthé jimusho) with juris- 
diction over a gun, an area of local administration which was legally abolished in 
1923. Village officials frequently consult with this prefectural office in person or 
by telephone in the course of the normal working day. In addition, there are 
regular meetings of the association of town and village mayors within the gun 
(gun chdson chdkai) at the prefectural branch office and of the representatives of 
the various gun associations at the seat of the prefectural government itself. The 

19 While it may be that under this system more types of functions are exercised by the 
villages according to higher standards than would be the case if every village were left to 
its own devices, it is important to note that the lack of independent activities is destructive 
of local self-government and that first priority does not go to work which the villagers them- 
selves consider important to their own well-being. 

20 See, especially, Local Autonomy Law, Art. 146, 150, 177, 179, 246-252. Because of the 
general central government controls (described below) the provisions for mandamus pro- 
ceedings have not once been used during the eight years of their existence. 
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prefectural policies transmitted at these meetings are seldom rejected.2 We have 
already referred to the model by-laws which are handed down to the mayors by 
the prefectural government. The prefectural governments in turn receive a 
steady stream of notifications and of model by-laws for the villages from the 
Autonomy Board in Tokyo and from the various ministries in charge of as- 
signed functions. 

The over-all effect of this situation is that present inter-governmental relations 
still bear a closer resemblance to their prewar counterpart than they do to the 
plans of the Occupation reformers. This is particularly noteworthy because the 
new Constitution proclaims local autonomy as one of its guiding principles. 

This phenomenon may be partly explained by the fuzziness of the allocation of 
functions. Another reason lies in the financial dependence of the villages, a point 
to which we will revert later. But perhaps the most important reason for the 
lack of meaningful village autonomy lies in the transference of personal loyalty- 
dependency patterns, common in Japanese life, into the relations between the 
national and local governments. In practice, although not in law, these relations 
are hierarchical and paternalistic. Hierarchy is a pervasive concept which tends 
to defy precise limitation of the powers of the superior, although his status may 
imply certain obligations towards those of inferior status. Japanese conservatives 
prefer the “warmth” of such personalized relationships to the ‘‘coldness” of the 
law and of the notion of ‘‘rights.’’ For this reason, and because litigation indicates 
a breakdown of harmony, the villages are loath to assert their legal independence 
by recourse to the courts. The term ultra vires, so important in British or French 
local government, has little significance in Japan.” 

The revenues of the village are either locally raised or obtained from other 
levels of government. Its financial independence is of course connected with the 
ratio of the revenues from these two sources. But equally important in this con- 
nection are the questions of how much freedom the village has in determining 
the types and rates of locally raised revenues and of how easily the grants from 
above can be manipulated for purposes of central control. 

The locally raised revenues are mainly local taxes, fees, rents and contributions 
in money, kind and labor. In addition, there are assessments for certain improve- 
ments accruing only to a part of the village or to individual land-holders. In the 
former case, the assessment assumes often the character of an daza tax and is 
collected by an official of the daza. 

A national law, the Local Tax Law, (Law No. 226 of 1950) specifies the types 
of taxes which may be collected. The main taxes in the village are the property 
tax and the inhabitants tax. Taxes on bicycles, carts, on the consumption of gas 
and electricity, on domestic animals, fruit trees, sewing machines, and other items 
may also be raised. The Local Tax Law sets standard rates. Theoretically, these 


21 Ward, ‘‘Local Autonomy,” p. 196; Dull, p. 179. 

22 We mentioned earlier that the villages are artificial creations and that the attitude of 
the villagers to government is predominantly a passive one. For these reasons the villages 
also lack the vitality which would be necessary for keeping the control from above within 
fixed limits. 
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rates may be increased or decreased in accordance with the will of the village. 
But such action is never taken because it would have immediate repercussions in 
terms of a lowering of national grants. 

Rents for the use of common property and fees (such as license fees and exam- 
ination fees) may be collected up to a maximum amount fixed by cabinet order. 
Contributions constitute an important item of locally raised revenue, although 
usually only a small part of them actually appears in the budget. The contribu- 
tions are regularly assessed and collected, so that it is somewhat problematical to 
call them, as is customary, “voluntary contributions.” The same is true for the 
work which is done by the villagers, for instance, in repairing a minor road. The 
above-mentioned déboku tanté nin, an daza official, selects thefamilies which have 
to contribute their labor and supervises their work. If expenses are involved, he 
tries to have them incorporated in the village budget. 

The grants from above take two principal forms: individual subsidies and a 
type of block grant, instituted by the Occupation under the name of Local 
Finance Equalization Grant, but since renamed Local Distribution Tax. 

The individual subsidies are based on a great number of laws, each of which 
assigns a specific function to local entities and provides for a ‘‘sharing” of the 
required expenses between the various levels of government involved. Within 
this context, the term “‘subsidy” for the portion borne by the higher levels of 
government becomes somewhat of a misnomer. Seen from the viewpoint of the 
village, it would be equally correct to state that the laws foist upon it not only 
additional work, but also additional expenditures. The importance of this situa- 
tion for local self-government in general, and for the financial independence of 
the local entities in particular, may become clear when we consider that it was 
estimated in 1951 that only about one-third of all local expenses were not com- 
pulsory.”8 

The granting of the subsidy for a specific project is by no means automatic. The 
village channels its application through the prefectural government. The pre- 
fecture sends one of its officials to Tokyo to negotiate the financial arrangements 
with the ministry in charge—which has a budget for such subsidies—and, if the 
raising of a loan by the village is involved, with the Autonomy Board. In the end, 
the financial arrangement is handed down to the village, which had little voice in 
the entire procedure. When the project is carried out, both the actual execution 
and the financial management are controlled and supervised by a number of 
national agencies. All along the line, the village is utterly dependent on the good 
will of officials of the higher echelons of government. It is customary to entertain 
these officials as lavishly as circumstances will permit, whenever an opportunity 
presents itself, and a not insubstantial part of the subsidy is used for this pur- 
pose.”4 





#3 Fujita Takeo, ‘“‘Nihon chihé zaisei no tokushitsu to kadai’”’ [‘‘Characteristics and prob- 
lems of Japanese local finance’’], Shisei, III (Jan. 1954), 11. 

*4 The subsidy system is not without political consequences. Because the national govern- 
ment has almost consistently been in conservative hands, conservative Diet members are 
considered to be more useful in obtaining subsidies than their progressive opponents. Simi- 
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The Occupation aimed at replacing most of the individual subsidies by a 
block grant. This grant, it was thought, would reduce the central controls, facili- 
tate local financial planning by making it possible to calculate the size of the 
grant in advance, and equalize the capabilities of wealthier and poorer localities. 
Adherence to a formula, taking into account a great number of variables, was to 
assure these aims. Basically the idea was that each village would figure out how 
much it could raise by local taxes levied at the legal standard rate, would deduct 
this figure from its total financial requirement, calculated on the basis of an 
elaborate schedule of service units and unit costs, and the national government 
would pay the difference between need and revenue. 

However, the grant was never applied in this ideal form. Until 1954 the total 
amount of the grant was fixed from year to year in accordance with the financial 
requirements of the central government; since then twenty-two per cent of the 
national Income Tax, Corporation Tax, and Sake Tax have been earmarked for 
local distribution. The total amount has always fallen below existing local needs. 
Because the decision regarding the distribution of the grant as well as the allot- 
ment of individual subsidies and the permits for local loans all come at a time 
when the village budgets have been passed, intelligent budget-making becomes 
impossible. Continuous adjustments have to be made in the course of the fiscal 
year and five or six supplementary budgets are not uncommon. 

In 1951 the average village and town obtained about forty-one per cent of its 
revenue from other levels of government. Local taxes amounted to approxi- 
mately another forty-one per cent, the remainder being covered by other local 
sources.”® 

Among the village expenditures, those for schools are largest; they are followed 
by those for the village office, for public works, for agriculture and industry, and 
for social welfare.?* As stated earlier, the greater part of the total expenditure is 
obligatory. 

As this necessarily sketchy outline of a complicated subject matter indicates, 
the Japanese village has little financial independence. In addition, the gap be- 
tween revenue and expenditure is ever widening. In 1951, some 600 towns and 
villages showed a deficit; in 1952, their number was close to 2,400;” in 1954, 
many local entities were unable to meet the current. payrolls of their employees 
even during the first half of the fiscal year. The term “a village in the red” has 
found a solid place in the Japanese language. 





larly, a conservative mayor is often favored, because he is likely to be on good terms with 
his prefectural ‘‘superiors.”’ Since the local entities appear within this framework as ‘‘peti- 
tioners,’’ little thought is given to the notion that a good mayor should stand up for the 
independence of the village from central control. 

*6 Based on Chihd jichi nenkan 1954, Statistical Part, pp. 52f. The first figure includes 


local loans, usually advanced by the Finance Ministry in agreement with the Autonomy 
Board. 


26 Tbid., pp. 54f. 


27 Based on the Autonomy Board’s Chihé zaisei no jokyd hoékoku [Report on the state of 
local finance] (Mar. 1954), pp. 5f. 
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Citizen participation in Japanese local government takes two forms: elections 
and direct demands. 

The law states that mayors and assembly members are elected by direct popu- 
lar vote. The entire village serves as election district in both cases. 

In actuality, it is possible to distinguish a conservative pattern and a progres- 
sive pattern of elections. Under the conservative pattern, the buraku plays such 
an important role that it is often referred to as the ‘“‘womb of the election.’’* Not 
only is the buraku the real election district in the election of assembly members, 
but more importantly, the traditional values which find expression in the opera- 
tion of the buraku also determine the behavior of- the buraku inhabitants in 
village elections. Voting is not viewed as an individual right, involving an element 
of personal choice, but as a duty, owed to the group—mainly the buraku. For 
this reason 80 to close to 100 per cent of the voters cast their ballot, in spite of 
their apathy to governmental affairs, to which we referred earlier.” In elections 
for the village assembly, the informal leadership parcels out the available seats 
among the various buraku, one candidate is nominated for each seat and the 
buraku votes for him as a group.*® In mayoral elections, the informal leadership 
also attempts to avoid competitive elections. But here it is not quite as successful 
as in assembly elections, because various buraku or groups of buraku may put 
forward their own candidate for the single position which is at stake.” 

Under the conservative pattern, as will be noted, candidacy is not based on 
any issues. Almost all candidates run as Independents. Campaigning is neither 
necessary nor considered desirable.” Balloting is largely a formality. Nomination 
thus becomes particularly important. Given the conservative coloring of the 
informal leadership group and the fact that nomination is based mainly on 
family or personal status, it is not surprising that most village assemblies in 
Japan have a conservative majority. 

The traditional pattern in village elections combines in prefectural and na- 
tional elections with a network of personal relations of hierarchy and loyalty 
which extends upward to the national level of politicians. As a result, many of 
them are certain of being elected without regard to party or platform. The im- 


28 See Ward, ‘“‘Buraku,”’ pp. 1034f; Réyama Masamichi, Néson jichi no hembd [Trans- 
formation of self-government in agricultural villages] (Tokyo, 1948), pp. 267f. and passim; 
Kanagawa Prefecture, Hakone kanké chitai jittai chisa hokokushé [Report on a survey of 
actual conditions in the Hakone sightseeing area] (Yokohama, 1953). 

29 Characteristically, the voting percentage is highest in primarily rural prefectures. 
In 1951, for instance, Fukushima, Yamanashi, and Gumma topped all other prefectures 
with a voting rate of 97.3 per cent. Tokyo and Kyoto, with 77.1 per cent and 74.9 per cent 
respectively, were at the bottom of the list. 

30 Even on a nation-wide basis, the number of candidates exceeds the number of vacant 
positions only slightly. In 1951, there were on the average only 1.3 candidates for each city, 
town, and village assembly seat. 

31 Tn municipalities where only one candidate is nominated, no election takes place. 
This is usually the case in about one third of Japan’s municipalities. On a nation-wide 
basis the ratio of candidates to positions in 1951 was slightly less than 2:1. 

32 The avoidance of competitive elections and of campaigns ties in with the high value 
put on the appearance of harmony and on individual self-effacement. 
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portance of this fact for Japanese politics in general can hardly be overrated. It 
accounts, for instance, for the looseness of discipline and for the factional strife 
in Japan’s conservative parties. It explains also to a great extent the continued 
hold of the conservative parties on national politics. 

It is perhaps not necessary to trace the progressive pattern in equal detail. It 
follows more closely the lines of Western elections. Candidacy is based on issues; 
the candidates appeal to the interests of the individual; and to be elected they 
must find support throughout the village rather than within a single buraku. 
Elections thus become real contests. The problems of the land reform and the 
existence of farmers’ unions strengthened this pattern in the countryside during 
the immediate postwar years. The conservative leadership shied away from 
nominating the biggest landowner in the village or members of his family for the 
position of mayor and gave the nod instead to persons with a claim to neutrality 
in the land reform issue, such as the school principal, the priest, or a higher com- 
pany official residing in the village. Tenant farmers appeared in the assemblies. 
This constituted a disruption of the traditional pattern which was based on con- 
straint rather than on interest groupings. The increase in population mobility, 
accentuated by the wartime influx of evacuees from the cities and by the postwar 
influx of overseas repatriates, had a similar effect, especially where the new- 
comers have a different occupation from the old families. But, while the inroads 
which the progressive pattern makes cannot be overlooked, the conservative 
pattern still predominates in the countryside. 

The other method of citizen participation—direct demands—was introduced 
by the Occupation. A portion of the electorate, specified for each case in the law, 
may bring a project for the enactment of a by-law before the village assembly, 
may require the inspection of the village management by the inspection com- 
missioners, or may force the holding of a special election to determine whether 
the assembly shall be dissolved or whether the mayor, other officials of the village, 
or an assembly member shall be recalled. These devices are used to a moderate 
extent.* Sometimes, the traditional election pattern is applied to direct demands 
and the buraku acts as a group, as when recall movements are initiated because 
one or more buraku want to have a new schoolhouse located closer to them than 
is proposed in the assembly. However, politically motivated direct demands do 
occur. Because the traditional election pattern operates less effectively in mayoral 
elections than in assembly elections, it happens occasionally that a mayor, elected 
under the progressive pattern and expressing progressive views, faces a con- 
servative assembly. In such cases, recall movements become a weapon in the 
ensuing political warfare and a means to break the existing deadlock in the vil- 
lage administration. 

The political influence of the buraku is most immediate and most obvious on 
the village level. However, as we noted in connection with the extension of the 
traditional pattern of citizen participation into prefectural and national politics, 





33 In 1951, there were 63 direct demands in cities, towns, and villages. See Chihd jichi 
nenkan, pp. 277f. The Local Autonomy Law provides for direct demands in Art. 74-88. 
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it is by no means confined to this level. The probable future of the buraku is thus 
of considerable importance for the political development of Japan as a whole. 

In the introductory part of this paper reference was made to the gap between 
urban and rural Japan, resulting from differences in the pace of social change. 

The traditional pattern of elections is conspicuously less prevalent in the urban 
centers than in the rural areas; and the traditional pattern of decision-making 
often fails in the assemblies of large cities where the essential cultural homo- 
geneity no longer exists. As the country becomes increasingly urbanized, the 
relative importance of the buraku is likely to decrease.™ 

Even in the rural segment of the nation, the buraku is weakening for two main 
reasons: its functions are becoming less meaningful to the inhabitants, and the 
traditional elements which formed the bases of its operation are in decline. In 
this regard, the distinction between governmental and social functions, made 
earlier, is important. The former are of recent date and many of them have dis- 
appeared when some of the economic controls ceased.** As for the social functions, 
most observers agree that their scope and the degree of participation in them are 
diminishing.** In the second regard, we must recall that the family system is one 
of the bases of buraku operation.” Incursions of individualistic attitudes, sub- 
versive of the family system, started some decades ago, and the frantic efforts of 
Japanese conservatives between the wars to bolster that system were them- 
selves a sign of its weakening. The trend is continuing and the older generation 
frequently complains about the unrest and the nonconformity among the 
younger people. Hierarchy, based on ascribed status, is no longer a universally 


recognized value.* The land reform contributed its share to the weakening of the 
concept. 





%4 Neighborhood associations, exerting a conservative influence, exist sometimes also 
in cities and, more especially, in the sections inhabited by artisans and shopkeepers. But 
they are often artificially maintained by ‘‘bosses’’ and their henchmen, whose power is 
based on the threat of coercion. 

46 The function of liaison with the village office may well continue where it finds a basis 
in the geographical isolation of the buraku, but it is not likely to keep the traditional 
elements in the buraku alive. 

86 See Edward Norbeck, Takashima, A Japanese Fishing Community (Salt Lake City, 
1954), p. 102. 

37 The family which today forms the constituent element of the buraku is usually no 
longer the traditional Japanese ‘‘house,’’ but a smaller unit consisting of no more than 
two or three families in the Western sense, living together. This is significant because the 
family system was originally based on the “‘house’’ and was characterized by the control 
of the ‘“‘head of the house”’ over its members. The “‘house’’ was a large-scale, hierarchical 
unit, built around a vertical axis of ancestor-descendant. The abolition of the house system 
by the reform of the Civil Code brought the law into conformity with existing trends. 

38 Even among the informal conservative leadership, we find persons who achieved 
their position as construction bosses, or by accumulation of wealth, and who thus are an 
exception to the rule that status is ascriptive rather than achieved. Since contractors for 
the village are ineligible only for the position of the mayor, but not for village assembly 
seats, they often constitute an important political influence in the village. This influence 
is strengthened by the existence of the oyabun-kobun system, a loyalty-dependency rela- 
tionship of assimilated kinship character. 
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Buraku cohesion and exclusiveness are counteracted by institutions which are 
based on the village, not on the buraku, such as the village school or the village 
cooperative.” As we noted, common interest groups, spreading across buraku 
lines, have made their appearance. As the village changes from a congeries of 
face to face groups to a more politicized unit, it faces grave problems of transition. 
Harmony gives way to competition; the unity of the community is disrupted by 
groups representing clashing interests; parties and politicians inject themselves 
openly into elections and day-by-day operations; and the elders no longer com- 
mand the respect and obedience of the entire community. This is not an attrac- 
tive picture for conservative Japanese. Some may feel that the new tendencies 
can yet be suppressed.*° 

However, mere resistance to these changes is likely to be unavailing in the 
long run. Unity cannot be established by attempts to legislate the twentieth 
century out of existence. The possibility of covering up the existing cleavage 
between social traditionalism and social progressivism by appeals to dynastic 
patriotism has probably been dissipated by the lost war. 

Japan thus stands before the stupendous task of bridging this cleavage by a 
new consensus. Herein lies her opportunity and her danger. The question is 
whether this consensus will be along the lines of democracy or along the lines of 
some type of authoritarianism of the right or the left. 

If she chooses the democratic alternative, the crucial test will occur in Japan’s 
villages and towns. There the reconciliation of the old and the new poses the 
gravest problems. The attitude of older conservatives who frequently confuse 
any deviation from the traditional behavior pattern with radicalism is an ill 
omen in this regard. On the other hand, more encouraging signs are not lacking. 
Recent events have shown to conservative politicians that they cannot hope to 
base their future on the lack of political consciousness in the rural areas which 
hitherto assured them of solid support in election after election. They may see 
the solution to their emerging problem in the build-up of local party organizations 
to fill the vacuum created by the weakening of the traditional behavior pattern. 
In this case, the importance of issues—national, but potentially also local—will 
increase, and the politically stultifying impact of traditional ideas will in time 
diminish. The villagers may well continue to vote for conservative candidates, 





39 Interesting questions are raised by the recent program for village amalgamations, 
sponsored by the government. The reasons for this move are, on the one hand, the need 
for units capable of carrying out the nationally assigned tasks and of raising the necessary 
finances and, on the other hand, the saving of wasteful expenditures involved in main- 
taining a separate administrative machinery for a small number of people. Often the units 
to be amalgamated strive to retain a degree of independence. Probably as the price to be 
paid for mergers, the government seems to be willing to assure a certain separateness. 
Thus the amalgamated villages may become so-called property wards. It is not impossible 
that the entire development will decrease the importance of the buraku. On the other 
hand, it is questionable whether it will be possible to create a civic spirit within the new 
villages. 

40 A type of ostracism (mura hachibu) is sometimes applied within the buraku or village 
against nonconformists. The formal decision, made for this purpose, often starts with the 
statement that “they disturbed the harmony of the otherwise peaceful community.”’ 
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but the basis on which they cast their ballots will have changed. Their vote will 


denote a political preference, based on a scrutiny of the appeals of competing 
candidates and groups. The expression of differing views will be accepted as a 
matter of fact, rather than being viewed as an intolerable disruption of the moral 
order. This will make it possible to apply new techniques for the adjustment of 
conflicting interests. 

Providing that existing trends are allowed to continue, the reforms of the Occu- 
pation, ineffectual as they seem at present, may well set the stage for the political 
implementation of social change down to the village level and local autonomy 
may yet become meaningful and important. 











Village Government in India 


N. SRINIVASAN 


The progress of India during the last fifty years in industrialization and 
urbanization, though considerable, has not significantly affected the predomi- 
nantly agricultural and rural character of her society. Five out of every six 
persons live in villages and four out of every five of these live by agriculture. 
According to the census of 1951 there are 558,089 villages and 3,018 cities and 
towns in the Indian Union. Out of a total population of 357 millions, 295 mil- 
lions or 83 percent live in villages and 62 millions or 17 percent in cities and towns. 

The term village is a broad one and means different things in different parts of 
the country.’ Villages differ greatly in their external aspects. For example in 
Travancore-Cochin and Malabar, a village consists of scattered homesteads each 
of which is situated in the midst of a farm which its owner cultivates. Elsewhere 
a village is a cluster of houses situated in a compact area which is distinguished 
by a local name and recognized as a distinct social unit by its inhabitants as well 
as by others. Such villages, though distinct units, are not homogeneous but 
are made up of the diverse castes as well as other religious groups which consti- 
tute distinct social sub-units only partially integrated. Different castes normally 
live in different parts of the village and the dwellings of the upper castes are 
physically separated from those of the lower by a stream, open space or other 
barrier. The center of the village often is a temple or a common hall where the 
village folk assemble to discuss the affairs of the village or to gossip. This village 
hall may house the village school and serve as a guest house for travellers and 
visitors. Also, there will be a tank or a pond to supply water for men and cattle. 
Houses usually are of mud with thatched roofs, but occasionally, in the richer 
deltaic parts of the country, one may see more modern brick or stone houses. 

Villages also vary greatly in size. In the north they are small with a population 
averaging about 500. About a quarter of the villages in the country as a whole 
have less than 500 inhabitants, while another quarter have populations exceeding 
2,000. The rest fall in between. The average South Indian village has about 
1,000 people with perhaps 200 households. Individual households are small. 
According to the census of 1951 every third household in India has only three 
members.. Joint families, once a dominant characteristic of Hindu society, have 
greatly declined in importance while their responsibility for the welfare of mem- 
bers and the discharge of obligations to the community has been weakened. 

The administrative or revenue village differs from the above-described resi- 


Professor Srinivasan is Professor of Political Science at Andhra University, and the 
author of Democratic Government in India, published by World Press, Ltd. (Calcutta, 1954). 

1 This variety often makes it difficult to generalize accurately about village govern- 
ment on an India-wide basis. The author has, therefore, drawn his specific examples from 
the Madras-Andhra Region, an area with which he is particularly familiar. 
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dential village. It includes, besides a central residential village, a few adjacent 
hamlets and constitutes the basic territorial unit for the administration of the 
country. Its officials—a headman, an accountant and a watchman—form the 
lowest rung in the state bureaucracy. They are appointed by the state govern- 
ment and are responsible to it. Such offices are held by the same families from 
generation to generation so that one can describe them as hereditary. Their 
holders collect land revenues, maintain land records, attend to vital statistics, 
and report any breaches of the peace or serious crimes occurring in the village. 
In the state of Madras administrative villages are organized in an hierarchy from 
the revenue firka, to the larger taluk, and finally into districts. Elsewhere similar 
territorial divisions obtain. A district has an area of approximately 4,000 square 
miles and a population of about two million. It contains from eight to ten taluk, 
while a taluk contains about four to six firka. 

Although few villages are homogeneous, in many one agricultural caste pre- 
dominates, as is the case, for example, in the villages occupied by the Reddi, 
Kamma, Kapu, and Kshatriya groups in the Andhra districts, and by the Kongu 
Vellala in the Tamil districts. Such castes dominate their villages partly by 
reason of their being the most numerous community involved and partly by 
virtue of their ownership of landed property within the village. It is common to 
refer to such villages as Reddi, Kamma, Kapu or Vellala villages after their 
dominant communities. 

The system of caste which divides Hindu society horizontally extends far 
beyond the confines of any single village. A given caste may extend to some five 
hundred or a thousand villages in the area or even to villages in remote and dis- 
tinct areas. Consequently a village is never socially isolated. Its ties are coexten- 
sive with its caste relationships. Caste loyalties, while strong, do not seriously 
affect the sense of local community which is to be found in every village. Simi- 
larly the presence of different religious groups affects the sense of cohesion in 
village much less than one might expect. The non-Hindu religious groups often 
are regarded as so many other castes making up the complex of village society. 
Thus in spite of caste differences and religious barriers, an Indian village has a 
sense of local pride and community which in the past has usually enabled its 
several elements to cooperate in the administration of local affairs. 

Within the village class differences are not marked, though disparities of wealth 
certainly do exist. Within a caste there is a sense of equality between its poorest 
and richest members. This has inhibited the growth of class consciousness among 
such groups as landless laborers or even tenants cultivating the lands of others. 

It may be noted in this connection that the several castes making up the 
population of a village pursue complementary occupations that traditionally 
made it possible for the village to live a simple and relatively self-sufficient life. 
Thus in any large village the priestly class, agriculturists, shepherds, washermen, 
carpenters, smiths, barbers, tradesmen, and others are represented more or less 
in proportion to the needs of the village. The various crafts are practiced by men 
of different castes. Most villages have this quality of modified self-sufficiency 
making them not merely physical entities but communities. 
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Socially the Indian village is best described as a community of communities, 
a loosely federated group of autonomous and hierarchically arranged castes and 
sub-castes of Hindus plus Christians and Muslims. Whatever its composition, 
however, it regards itself as a distinct social unit and has some sense of commu- 
nity and a certain local patriotism and loyalty. This feeling of community was 
once a more powerful factor in shaping the life of the village, but since the nine- 
teenth century it has declined and today “community sense” is at a rather low 
ebb. 

On the economic side the outstanding fact about the village is its poverty. The 
pressure of the population on land, the dependence of the majority for their live- 
lihood on agriculture, the small size of agricultural holdings, seasonal unemploy- 
ment or chronic under-employment, the absence of subsidiary occupations such 
as dairy farming and pcultry raising, the absence of cottage industries and, 
finally, dependence on the middlemen and money lenders for marketing and 
credit facilities are characteristic village features. In the dry agricultural tracts 
the life of the peasant is hard. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that he 
has known no security during the last few decades but has lived continually on 
the margins of subsistence. Only in the rich deltaic areas of the country have 
peasants achieved a measure of security and the means of a decent livelihood. 

The village today is neither autonomous nor self-sufficient in the traditional 
sense. Modern industry and commerce have altered the character of the village 
economy fundamentally. The villager now produces commodities for a world 
market. He must buy most of his necessities from a nearby town. The prosperity 
or depression of the village no longer depends solely on nature and the exertions 
of its cultivators but on world forces beyond its control. The old village institu- 
tions were not designed to meet them and new institutions which could do so 
have not yet sprung up. 

The villages of contemporary India have never been either socially nor politi- 
cally isolated. On the social side the extension of caste bonds over a large area 
creates a broad social solidarity of similar range. Politically the nationalist move- 
ment has made men of the villages conscious of their being part of a great nation. 
Their realization is becoming fuller as a result of the work of the national and 
state governments in improving the villages through roads, schools, irrigation and 
electricity projects and through the National Extension and Community De- 
velopment schemes. Until independence this was not the case. The villager too 
often was quite unaware of the very existence of the government of India and 
was conscious of the provincial government only as a tax collector, a system of 
courts and an oppressive police force. The political consciousness of the villager 
is increasing rapidly. He is becoming aware that the government is his own and 
that the chief reason for its existence is his welfare. 

Throughout the history of India the village community has been a basic social 
and administrative unit. Among the Aryans of the Rigvedic period, the village 


2 See 8. C. Dube, Indian Village (London, 1955); and Reserve Bank of Inida, All India 
Rural Credit Survey, Report of the Committee of Direction, Vol. II: The General Report (Bom- 
bay, 1954), pp. 54-85. 
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with its sabhd (council of elders) and its grdmani (head man) was a self-governing 
unit. During the greater part of the Hindu period which followed, the village 
panchayat (council of elders) seems to have been the normal instrument of vil- 
lage administration. It arranged the cultivation of the land, managed the village 
common and forests, collected the king’s revenues, settled the disputes of the 
villagers, provided for worship and attended to all manner of village business. 

This was true not only of the north but equally of the south. In fact the south 
had developed by the sixth century a system of village administration of which 
we have both inscriptional and literary evidence. During the heyday of the 
Pallava and Chola Empires from the sixth to the fourteenth centuries, for exam- 
ple, villages were administered by committees chosen by lot in the presence of 
the village population. Choice by lot was believed to elicit the divine will. There 
were several committees in each village which attended to the temples and en- 
dowments, tanks, fields, watch and ward, and other village affairs. Their activi- 
ties were scrutinized by other committees and they were answerable to the 
general assembly of the village. 

It was because of such systems of self-government that the village administra- 
tions of India were able to survive the frequent changes of political rule in the 
country. Two factors were helpful in ensuring this survival. One was the fact 
that villages were largely self-administering. The other was the fact that the 
villages were so organized as to be complete units in themselves. The main pur- 
pose for which the village would seem to have been organized was the farming 
of the land. But this purpose included every other element necessary to render 
the village’s economic and cultural life possible in independence and without 
external assistance. 

The traditional panchayat was a body of elders who were the acknowledged 
leaders of the village, chosen for the most part without formal elections.’ Its 
members were considered to be representatives of the village. They performed a 
variety of functions. The panchayat collected revenue, administered temples 
and trusts, carried out public works such as the repair of irrigation tanks and 
channels and the planting of trees, provided for watch and ward and the cleaning 
of streets, and settled disputes among the villagers. The last was an important 
function and the habit of referring disputes to elders for arbitration became in- 
grained in the villagers. Sir Thomas Munro observed that the panchayat was the 
recognized method for the settlement of disputes in rural India and was as much 
the common law of India as trial by jury was in England. Thus a panchayat came 
to mean the body of elders in any village who attended to the common affairs of 
the village or arbitrated its disputes. In this sense the panchayat still survives in 
many parts of India. 

Panchayats began to decline in power after the Muslim conquest of India. 
But they did not wholly die out and were still functioning when the British 
conquered India many centuries later. It was the nineteenth-century extension 
of the apparatus of the modern state even to the remotest villages that finally led 


3A.S. Altekar, The History of Village Communities in Western India, Bombay Uni- 
versity Economic Series, No. 5 (Bombay, 1927). 
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to their disappearance. The servants of the village community such as the head- 
man, accountant, and watchmen became the nominees and servants of a faraway 
government carrying out its orders. The new courts set up by the British removed 
village disputes from the competence of the panchayats. The revenue and police 
functions of the villages were taken over by government officials. Thereafter, in 
the absence of any responsible functions, formal village self-government by a 


panchayat of elders trying disputes, collecting revenues, and levying a contribu- 
tion in kind or labor for public works ceased. A decay of village patriotism and 
autonomy ensued. This was not accidental but was the result of governmental 
policy. The government no longer permitted the villages to levy taxes or punish 
offenders. A village could still exercise these powers only if its inhabitants were 
unanimous among themselves. But such unanimity became rare. There was also 
a neglect of the villages by the government which took scarcely any interest in 
them except to collect revenues or to maintain order. The unfortunate result of 
these policies was a steady and continuous deterioration in the state of the vil- 
lages. Factions increased and the village folk became litigious. Gradually the 
sense of community declined until it could hardly be said to exist as an effective 
force in village life. 

The development of an alternative system of local self-government under 
British rule did not begin until the 1880’s. It was a very slow process. The first 
local bodies were created in 1869 and consisted of a few persons nominated by 
the government to advise the District Officer in the administration of a newly- 
created locai fund. Under Lord Ripon these became partly elected bodies with a 
more direct say in the administration of local funds. It was a resolution of the 
Government of India of 1882 that first enunciated a policy of developing local 
bodies in the taluk and district system to serve as training grounds for Indians 
and to secure their participation in the government. But these first local bodies 
were only indirectly concerned with villages. The first attempt to set up village 
institutions was made in Bombay in 1889 where an attempt to set up village 
sanitation committees proved a failure. 

Villages in general began to receive the attention of the government only after 
the Royal Commission on Decentralisation had reported in 1909 strongly urging 
the revival of the old village panchayats for effecting improvements in the mate- 
rial conditions of rural life. Similar recommendations were made by the Govern- 
ment of India in a resolution on local government of 1915 and by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on constitutional reforms in 1918. Also the Indian National 
Congress, which in its beginnings had been an urban and intellectual movement, 
later became a mass movement under the leadership of Gandhi and adopted a 
constructive program of reviving the villages through cottage industries, rural 
education, and other means. Under pressure from such forces the government’s 
earlier attitude towards the villages gave way to a new solicitude for their wel- 
fare. Rural indebtedness, tenancy, agricultural prices, marketing, rural education 
and sanitation, Harijan uplift, temple entry, and other planks of the nationalist 
program gradually became official policy during the twenties. In the villages 
themselves there arose a new generation of young men and women imbued with 
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the desire to undertake constructive work. The first legislation relating to pan- 
chayats was the result of this new consciousness of the importance of villages in 
the national economy. In the years between 1919 and 1926 almost all the prov- 
inces adopted legislation permitting the creation of village panchayats. There 
was also a marked expansion of rural agricultural, educational, medical, and 
health services. The government’s efforts were half-hearted and progress in 
setting up panchayats was very slow. On the eve of national independence not 
even a tenth of India’s half million villages had been covered by panchayats.‘ 
Where they were established, their overall record was poor. Many became battle- 
grounds for village factions and did little useful work. Most, however, were in- 
active or performed their duties only perfunctorily. Given the gross inadequacy 
of the financial resources made available to them and the hostility of many of the 
more influential caste and economic elements within the villages themselves, it 
is difficult to see how the result could have been otherwise. Despite this, how- 
ever, the theoretical usefulness of the panchayat as an institution through which 
improvements in the conditions of the village life could be secured continued to 
be widely recognized. 

Since independence there has been a new interest in the rehabilitation of the 
villages and the government’s position in regard to the establishment of pan- 
chayats has changed radically. The new constitution directed that the state strive 
to organize panchayats in every village and vest them with sufficient power to 
function as self-governing units. The first Five Year Plan emphasized the need 
for a representative organization at the village level to implement plans for rural 
development. Again a committee of the Indian National Congress on village 
panchayats, while stressing their need in order to improve conditions in the vil- 
lages, added the consideration that panchayats are also necessary to mitigate the 
effects of extreme centralization in the modern state.® Moreover, in all states of 
the Indian Union, legislation of a comprehensive and fundamental character 
aimed at covering the country with self-governing panchayats has been enacted 
since 1947. The legal framework for the establishment of panchayats is now com- 
plete. The new acts make it obligatory that the state governments establish 
panchayats in all villages within a few years. No specific time limit is set but the 
clear intent is that their organization should be completed within the shortest 
period possible. 

The acts provide for two types of village organization. In Assam, Orissa, 
Pepsu (Patiala and East Punjab States’ Union), and Uttar Pradesh provision is 
made for a measure of direct participation by the entire adult population of the 
village in the administration of its affairs as well as for a village council to serve 
as an executive body. The gaon sabha, or assembly, consists of all adult residents 
of the village and is assigned specific functions. It elects the gaon panchayat or 
‘Hugh R. Tinker, The Foundations of Local Self-Government in India, Pakistan and 
Burma, London University History Studies (London, 1954). 

5 Indian National Congress, Village Panchayat Committee, Report (New Delhi, 1954). 

6 India, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Directorate of Economics and Statistics, 
Agricultural Legislation in India, Vol. V: Village Panchayats (New Delhi, 1954). 
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executive committee of the village. It must meet at least twice a year to adopt 
the budget submitted to it by the gaon panchayat and to scrutinize its accounts. 
It may discuss village affairs and the policies of the panchayat. This pattern 
revives the ancient constitution of Indian village communities. The second type 
provides only for a village panchayat or council elected by the entire adult 
population of the village and entrusted with the administration of all affairs. 

The membership of the panchayat is elective everywhere. Its size varies be- 
tween three and twenty-five members. Seats are reserved for minorities. Its term 
of office is three years in most states. In Madhya Pradesh, however, the term is 
five years and in Mysore, four years. Every panchayat has a president and vice- 
president to carry on its normal everyday work. In most of the states they are 
elected by the gaon panchayats, but in Madras, Andhra, and Madhya Pradesh 
they are directly elected by all adult voters. Members of the panchayat are ineli- 
gible for election as are village officials such as the headman or accountant. The 
executive work is usually carried on by the president but, where necessary, a 
secretary or executive officer may be appointed with the approval of the gov- 
ernment. 


The new legislation also extends the powers of the panchayats in most states. 
The older British acts had confined their functions within very narrow limits. 
Under the new legislation they may undertake any function that is considered 
necessary for the development of the village. They may, for example, engage in 
cooperative farming, arranging agricultural shows, stock breeding, agricultural 
finance, recreational activities, or the promotion of cottage industries. They may 


be entrusted also with the collecting of land revenues on behalf of the government 
or registering the sale of landed property and the management of public property 
within the village. Certain duties are also imposed on them such as the mainte- 
nance of records of births and deaths, of transfers of land, and of crop and cattle 
statistics. Many panchayats are now vested with certain civil and criminal judi- 
cial functions, although in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Assam, and Madhya Pradesh 
such functions are entrusted to separate judicial or nyaya panchayats elected by 
the panchayats and serving a larger region than the village panchayats. 

The financial provisions of the panchayat acts in the different states are 
broadly similar. They provide for a village fund into which all receipts of the 
panchayat are to be paid and from which all expenditures are to be met. The 
principal source of revenue is the land cess based on the annual rental value of 
agricultural land. Panchayats may also tax such non-agricultural properties as 
lands, houses, and buildings. In Madras, Andhra, Orissa, and Madhya Pradesh 
the levying of such taxes has been made compulsory with maximum and mini- 
mum rates prescribed by the government. Professions, shops, sales and pur- 
chases, tolls, and vehicles are also subject to taxation by panchayats, while rates 
may be levied for education, sanitation, water, lighting, and general improve- 
ment. Marriages, adoptions, and other social occasions may also be taxed. Pan- 
chayats also charge for services rendered and collect fees for licenses issued for a 
variety of purposes. Another interesting feature is the provision empowering 
panchayats to require manual labor of their citizens for the execution of local 
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public works. The limits of such labor have been fixed by law, however, and the 
obligation commuted into a cash payment. 

The agencies of local supervision and control are prescribed in the acts. The 
District Officer and his deputies everywhere have power to inspect and to report 
on the panchayats. In Bombay, District Boards may also inspect the panchayats. 
In other states provision has been made for a special staff, known as Development 
Officers, or District and Deputy Panchayat Officers. In Madras and Andhra a 
State Inspector of Local Boards and a number of Regional Inspectors exercise 
control over the panchayats. 

The state’s powers of control are very broad. The government may call for 
special returns and reports while panchayats must submit annual administration 
reports. The state has power to reverse or cancel the resolutions of any panchayat. 
It must approve their budgets and audit their accounts. It may suspend any 
work under execution. It has power to remove the president and vice-president 
and other members of the panchayats. It has finally the power to supersede 
panchayats which neglect their duties or misuse their powers and, in the last 
resort, may dissolve and reconstitute them. 

Impelled by this new legislation, the establishment of panchayats has been 
greatly accelerated since independence. Some states—notably Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, Mysore, and Bombay 
—have covered almost the entire countryside with village governing bodies. 
Others are setting up panchayats at a rapid pace. It is not unlikely that in a pe- 
riod of one or two decades the whole of rural India will be served by panchayats. 
The progress achieved so far may be seen from the following table: 





Total eae of | Totalnumberof | Villages served by 


| | 
villages | panchayats } panchayats 


Andhra aa 16,865 3,769 N.A. 
Assam : ? 25,327 N.A.® 3,663 
Bihar 71,318 6,150 27 ,000 
Bombay as 36, 389 5,636 27 , 292 
Madhya Pradesh... 48 ,000 5,050 9,000 
Madras ‘ ‘ 19,486 4,308 7,000 
Orissa 48 ,398 N.A. N.A. 
Punjab 16,455 9,194 all 
Uttar Pradesh 112,000 39,919 112,000 
West Bengal N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Jammu & Kashmir.. 8,740 4,770 
Hyderabad 21 ,497 0: N.A. 
Madhya Bharat 21,900 N.A. 21,900 
Mysore 16,439 2,8 all 
Pepsu 5,118 8 4,474 
Rajasthan 30,040 N.A. 19,246 
Saurashtra 4,438 3,1! all 
Travancore-Cochin 707 all 





* Not announced. 





7 Figures taken from official as well as unofficial sources. 
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We may now consider the working of these new institutions, the political proc- 
ess at the village level, the degree of autonomy and fiscal independence enjoyed 
by them, and the success they have attained in the fulfilment of their tasks. It is 
difficult to answer these questions for the country as a whole and it is proposed, 
therefore, in what follows to confine attention to the state of Madras with which 
the writer is particularly familiar. Here the present situation is best understood 
against a background of pre-independence experience. 

The first piece of relevant legislation was the Madras Village Panchayats Act 
of 1920. The government was hereby empowered to set up panchayats in selected 
villages. They were to consist of five to nine members elected by the adult popu- 
lation of the village in an informal way. These elections were conducted at first 
by an officer of the revenue department and later by the District or Assistant 
Panchayat Officer. The panchayat chose its president and vice-president from 
among its own members and the president acted as its executive officer. Seats on 
the panchayat were reserved for representatives of minority communities. The 
Act assigned to the panchayats a share of the local cess on land. This amounted 
to a quarter of the cess of two annas on the rupee of land tax paid. Panchayats 
could also levy a house tax and taxes on professions, callings and trades, and 
charge fees for services rendered and for licenses issued. In all cases maximum 
and minimum rates were prescribed by the government. The functions of the 
panchayat were divided into obligatory and optional categories. The former 
included the construction and maintenance of streets and roads, lighting, sani- 
tation, and water supply. The latter included education, dispensaries, the plant- 
ing of trees, cattle shows, etc. Panchayats could also perform certain judicial 
functions in both civil and criminal cases. 

The history of the Madras panchayats under this Act has been a checkered 
one. Their spread has depended largely on the attitude of the Registrar-General 
of Panchayats. Under N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar in the years 1921-1926, many 
panchayats were organized, especially in the districts of Ramnad and Guntur. 
Thereafter, under less sympathetic civil servants, progress was much slower. 
From 1930 to 1947 the total number of panchayats varied between 6,000 and 
8,000. Given some 50,000 villages in the undivided Madras state, this meant 
that only one in seven had a panchayat. This situation has not improved to any 
marked degree since Madras was split into two states. 

In a few villages the panchayats worked well. In such cases one was apt to find 
that these were communities where there was no great disparity of wealth and 
where the village had a certain homogeneity due perhaps to the predominance 
of a single agricultural caste. In particular one usually found energetic young 
men, imbued with new ideas and a spirit of public service, who provided the 
necessary leadership. Examples of such successful panchayats are Idaiseval in 
the Kovilpatti Taluk of Tirunelveli District and Vadamalaipuram and Senga- 
malanachiarpuram in the Sivakasi Taluk in Ramnad District. 

The first of these has achieved notable success. A panchayat was first organ- 
ized in Idaiseval village in 1934 and has since had an outstanding record. The 
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village has been connected with the state highway by a metalled road a mile and 
a half in length, drains have been constructed in all its streets, wells have been 
dug to supply drinking water, a large tank supplying water for cattle has been 
repaired, elementary schools have been established for both boys and girls, and 
finally an efficient watch and ward now functions in the village. 

Idaiseval has been fortunate in several respects. Leadership for the program 
came from two young men belonging to the village’s two leading families, both 
educated and living ir the village. Furthermore its population was to a great 
extent homogeneous, being made up of agriculturists from a single caste. A sub- 
stantial proportion of these could be described as middle class. Finally, in these 
early years the government was quite liberal in its grants, as there were relatively 
few panchayats in the province at the time. 

Panchayats such as Idaiseval are to be found in most of the districts of Madras 
and Andhra. But their number is not large. Perhaps a tenth of the total number 
fall in this category. Another tenth may be found at the lower end of the scale 
consisting of panchayats which have signally failed in their responsibilities as a 
result of internal faction, lack of financial integrity on the part of the president 
and members of the panchayat board, failure to perform their functions, or per- 
sistent disobedience of orders. During the period since the reforms, the number 
of panchayats superseded annually for one of these reasons has been about five 
per cent of the total number. 

The vast majority of the panchayats, however, fall into a third category which 
can neither be described as failures nor yet as successes. Their most common 
faults have been inactivity and apathy towards their responsibilities. The rea- 
sons for this have been numerous, including such general factors as the deep 
poverty of the villages, widespread lack of education, and the absence of effective 
leadership. But other more specific shortcomings must be taken into account. 

The financial position of the panchayats is one of extreme weakness. Their 
quarter share of the land cess yields very little. If we take, as an example, a vil- 
lage in an unirrigated part of the country paying a total land tax of Rs. 3,000 a 
year, the entire land cess is only Rs. 375. In irrigated areas the income of a 
panchayat from this source is considerable, but the house and profession taxes 
have not been imposed by most villages. Certain license fees and taxes on pur- 
chases, sales, and shops yield an amount roughly equal to the land cess. The 
average income of a panchayat has been estimated to be only Rs.150 a year from 
these sources plus government grants for education, roads, and libraries. With 
incomes so small, it is not difficult to understand why panchayats have largely 
failed to provide to any appreciable degree the necessary village services.* 

The machinery of central supervision and control over panchayats in Madras 
consists of the Inspector of Local Boards, his regional deputies, and a corps of 
District and Deputy Panchayat Officers, stationed two or three to a district. 
These last are in constant touch with the villages as they tour their districts, 
carry out inspections of panchayat affairs and audit their accounts. So far these 





* India, Local Finance Enquiry Committee, Report (Delhi, 1951). 
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tasks have been carried out in a perfunctory way. There are far too many pan- 
chayats in any district for two or three officers to inspect them properly. Nor are 
many of these officers properly trained for their tasks or imbued with adequate 
sympathy for and understanding of rural problems. Most of them are drawn 
from urban backgrounds. Again where the affairs of a panchayat have gone 
wrong because of factional strife, misappropriation, or some other cause, the 
methods of correction most frequently resorted to by the state are drastic, the 
most common being supersession and dissolution. Other central controls are in 
the requirement that panchayats maintain the records in prescribed form and 
make periodic returns and reports to the state—besides submitting an annual 
administration report—and their budgets must be approved before execution. 
These functions are performed in a decidedly casual manner, if at all. The in- 
specting staff has been unable to remedy this state of affairs. 

The political process at the village level is very simple. The elders of the village 
and the younger leaders determine the membership of the panchayat council. 
Elections register the formal approval by the village of choices already decided 
upon by the leaders. The activities of the panchayat, as well as the manner of 
taking any particular action, are also settled by the same persons through infor- 
mal consultations among themselves and with the village folk. Meetings of the 
panchayat are held more for making a formal record than for taking actual 
decisions. It is only when objections crystallize into open opposition that pan- 
chayat boards find themselves in difficulties and have either to give up the 
proposed course of action or split into factions. Where there is rivalry between 
two families or two communities for leadership, the village tends to range itself 
on one or the other side regardless of the merits of the case. As a result the pan- 
chayat is paralyzed. Such cases are unfortunately quite common. 

Decision-making in a panchayat is largely in the hands of village elders from 
the upper castes. But the opinions of the lower castes have a marked influence 
on the process of decision-making. On the whole, however, the traditional forces 
still predominate; the new institutions become instruments through which the 
older forces operate, formally recording rather than actually making the decisions 
concerning village affairs. 

In recent years political parties have invaded the countryside. Party align- 
ments in the villages tend to follow the older divisions of the community along 
factional, family, or personal lines. This is perhaps to be expected since the 
parties as such have no substantial programs for the villages. Local civic work 
has not benefited by this intrusion of national and state party politics into vil- 
lage affairs. 

A new law, the Madras Village Panchayats Act of 1950, was brought into 
operation in 1951. Under this law panchayats have been vested with broader 
powers and considerably greater financial resources. Their organization has been 
altered in some measure. 

The new act makes it incumbent on the government to set up panchayats in 
all villages with a population of 500 or more and to group villages with popula- 
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tions of less than 500 for this purpose. Panchayat boards consist of five to fifteen 
members elected by all adult voters eligible to participate in state elections. 
Minority communities have reserved seats on the board. Perhaps the most im- 
portant structural change in the new legislation, however, is the provision for the 
direct election of panchayat presidents. These officials thus became for the first 
time a sort of independent village executive, presiding over the panchayat council 
ex officio and carrying out its resolutions. 

The functions of the panchayat have been divided into obligatory and optional 
vategories. The former includes the maintenance of lighting, drains, cleaning, 
burial and burning places, and the care of wells, ponds, tanks, etc. The latter 
includes markets, fairs and festivals, the extension of village sites, elementary 
education (an obligatory function in other states), measures for the improvement 
of agriculture such as cattle shows and agricultural exhibitions, the promotion of 
cottage industries, libraries, reading rooms, wireless sets, dispensaries, maternity 
and child welfare, veterinary relief, the planting of trees, etc. The list of func- 
tions of both sorts is indeed a formidable one. 

Attempts have been made to improve the financial position of the villages. 
Panchayats are now obliged to levy the house and professional taxes, which most 
had been avoiding. The government, furthermore, is required to set apart 12.5 
per cent of the revenue from its land tax and water rates to be turned over to 
the panchayats in the form of grants. These measures should substantially 
increase the income of the panchayats. The powers and machinery of central 
supervision and control remain substantially unchanged. 

Since the new act came into force in 1951 the older panchayats have been re- 
constituted under its terms. Three hundred new panchayats have been set up and 
the Government of Madras expects to establish an additional 2,000 by the end 
of 1956. At the moment of writing some 4,308 panchayats serving about 7,000 
villages are functioning in the state. This leaves, however, about 12,000 villages 
which lack such local governments. It remains to be seen whether panchayats 
will function any more efficiently under the new legislation. 

The experience of other states during the period of reforms from 1919 to 1947 
was broadly similar. They made only slight progress and by 1947 only about a 
tenth of their rural area had been covered by panchayats. Few worked well; the 
majority were inactive and apathetic. This lack of success was generally due to 
the absence of local leadership, the prevalence of factionalism, lack of adequate 
financial resources, and step-motherly treatment by the government. As of this 
date the movement for the resuscitation of village life and the establishment of 
local autonomy has not been successful and the high hopes entertained have not 
been fulfilled. But under the new legislation adopted since independence, progress 
in the other states, at least in the matter of the establishment of panchayats, 
has been far greater than in Madras. Already a large part of the country has been 
covered by panchayats and a great deal of experimentation is taking place in the 
organization and working of the institutions of village self-government. 

Thus in retrospect the period from 1919 to 1947 appears to have been one of 
preparation. The experience of the panchayats during these years has done much 
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to demonstrate the nature of the problems of rural self-government and to define 
possibilities, limitations, and channels of approach. It showed the apathy of the 
villagers towards their own improvement and the need to provide local leadership 
and opportunities for self-help in far greater measure than under the old acts. In 
the main, however, the failure of the panchayats during this period was due to 
neglect of the villages by the government, its lack of drive in setting up pancha- 
yats, an unwillingness to provide them with adequate financial resources and its 
failure to encourage local initiative or to respect local autonomy. Its attempt to 
set up panchayats was piecemeal; its machinéry of supervision and control was 
inadequate and ill-equipped for the task of guidance; its actions were normally 
punitive and rarely preventive. 

Notwithstanding the poor record of most panchayats during the years 1919 
to 1947, it is obvious that the movement for equipping every village or group of 
villages with a measure of local self-government through panchayats must be 
accelerated. It isan anomaly that in a democratic state 83 per cent of its inhabi- 
tants should have no facilities for obtaining such elementary amenities of life 
as roads, drains, lights, a protected water supply, or schools, and should have no 
say in matters which affect them as local communities. Legislation, however, 
can only be the first step. Many more difficult tasks lie ahead. It is necessary that 
a dynamic and active policy be pursued by the states if the new panchayats are 
to develop into vigorous institutions of rural self-government. The basic constitu- 
ents of such a policy are: 

a. The planning of the area of competence of village authorities, taking into 
account the natural sense of community in residential villages and the financial 
requirements for the provision of basic services at a reasonable standard. 


b. The setting of a time limit within which the organization of panchayats 
must be completed. 


c. The creation of a corps of well-trained, supervisory and advisory personnel. 

d. The training of a body of clerks to staff village institutions. 

e. The provision of leadership through the location of schools and dispensaries 
in such a manner that an educated leadership will be ready at hand in the 
villages. 

f. An active effort to spread both general education and education in civic 
responsibilities. 

g. A gradual replacement of the existing dual system of administration by a 
unified one in which all functions relative to the village such as the collection of 
governmental revenues, the maintenance of land records, and the management 
of public property as well as developmental work can be concentrated. 

Rapid progress in so vast a project is perhaps not to be expected. But over a 
decade or two, the task of restoring to the villages their sense of community and 
of making them decent places to live, possessed of at least the basic amenities, 
should not prove impossible. 











Local Government in Rural Central Java* 


ROBERT R. JAY 


Rural settlement patterns on the island of Java conform in general type to the 
dominant mode throughout the rest of monsoon Asia: a nucleated residential 
unit surrounded by the lands cultivated by the residents, forming a community 
with political, economic, and religious dimensions. The dominant form of agricul- 
ture depends upon irrigated lands planted primarily with rice. In upland areas, 
where the topography has limited the spread of the irrigated land, the residential 
units are relatively small and isolated, and a characteristic village organization 
has developed in which the daily patterns of interaction can encompass the entire 
village. The much larger part of Java’s population, however, lives in lowland 
areas where gentle, even gradients, plentiful sources of water, and the seasonal 
rains have permitted the establishment of widespread systems of irrigation. Here 
the residential units have expanded and coalesced into large blocks and strips of 
several square miles, alternating with large uninterrupted areas of irrigated land. 
Under these conditions, village units have expanded far beyond the daily inter- 
action group, and vaguely defined neighborhoods (barisan or lingkungan) have 
developed within which most of the daily patterns of mutual interest and aid 
take place. Within the area studied, the average population of the lowland rural 
village is roughly 600, with a range from 200 to 2000. The average area encom- 
passed by each village is roughly a quarter square mile, with a range approxi- 
mately proportional to the population. 

Population density in the area studied (1,490 per square mile), which includes 
both mountain and lowland areas, is substantially higher than the average 
Java-wide population density (1,000 per square mile).! This excess reflects the soil 
fertility and consequent relative prosperity of the locality. The figure for the 
purely lowland portion cf the area averages about 2,260 per square mile. Such 
concentrations of population extending over broad and continuous areas scarcely 
fit our conception of “rural,’’ but are more comparable to suburban conditions 
in the United States. They are accompanied by limited social awareness and 
complete ignorance of and indifference toward those living more than a short 
distance away. In the village with which I was most concerned, interest in the 
affairs of other families, except close kin, extended no farther than a radius of 
100 to 150 yards. 

Mr. Jay is a graduate student and teaching fellow in the Department of Anthropology, 
Harvard University. 

* The material for this article was drawn in part from fieldwork done by the writer in 
the eastern part of Central Java during 1953-54. It was sponsored by the Center for Inter- 
national Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and financed by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. I have profited in the preparation of this article from comments 
by Mr. Clifford Geertz, another member of the field group. 

1 Report on Indonesia, V, No. 11 (Mar. 22, 1954), 13-14. 
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The population density of rural Java leads to a heavy incidence of small 
urban and semi-urban centers.” In the area of study, these are located at distances 
from each other of about ten to fifteen miles. They serve primarily as centers for 
collection of agricultural produce, and for the distribution of retail goods and 
services to the countryside. Each has at least one local market where all kinds of 
retail goods may be bought and where the small rural farmer or tradesman can 
bring his produce for sale. The bulk of the rural cash produce passes through the 
hands of a small group of town traders, formerly almost all Chinese, but now 
including a number of Javanese. Another sector of the urban population serves 
the countryman with prepared foods and small goods, repairs to equipment, en- 
tertainment, and transportation. Finally, every such center has an administrative 
function and contains a number of government officials and their staffs. These 
centers, varying in size from ten to thirty thousand people, are thickly scattered 
throughout Java. Very few villages are located more than ten to fifteen miles 
from one of them. 

Communications with more distant areas usually funnel through the local 
urban centers. Radios do not exist in the villages. Newspapers and magazines 
reach only a small fraction of the villagers, though these are usually influential 
persons who relay some information to a wider circle. A vast majority of the 
villagers, however, receive such information by word of mouth from someone 
who has just returned from a visit to one of the local towns. Most villagers have 
only the most casual contacts with town sources of information—a chat with a 
market vendor or with those encountered in a coffee stall. Those with special 
communication links beyond the immediate neighborhood and village are bigger 
traders, well-to-do farmers who can maintain a wider network of kinship communi- 
cations, those men—often but not necessarily well-to-do—who for one reason or 
another have taken advantage of opportunities to cultivate relationships with 
townspeople, and higher village officials whose business takes them frequently 
to central government officers. The influence, especially of the last group, is reen- 
forced by the prestige which accrues from having town and government contacts. 
In addition to such informal channels the Government Information Service from 
time to time organizes meetings of the villagers to publicize and explain important 
government projects—a local literacy program or, most recently, the forthcoming 
general elections. Specific government services, particularly the Public Health 
Service, the Agricultural Service and the Ministry of Religion, also send out 
their officials to push their individual programs. Beyond these occasional official 
visitors, private political organizations enter villages to hold public rallies and 
private meetings for their members. Information brought in through these 
channels seeps out over the countryside through numberless casual conversations 
and discussions at village coffee shops, guard posts, and roadsides. Communica- 
tion is also facilitated by a very extensive network of roads connecting rural 
areas with each other and the towns. These permit ready access to a variety of 


? Reliable figures do not permit an estimate of the present proportions of rural-urban 
population. A rough figure of 80 per cent rural to 20 per cent urban suffices for indicative 
purposes only. 
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local markets, and bring almost every villager at least occasionally into direct 
touch with the nearby towns. 

Over the last century of great economic chenges and population increases and 
shifts, large blocks of rural residents have moved into urban settings, and the 
process has been constantly accelerating. Poorer villagers have been attracted to 
manual occupations, the children of the more well-to-do to schooling and clerical 
or more advanced government service. As a result, rural and urban societies 
share in a racially and ethnically common population. There are strongly felt 
distinctions between them, however, that set up a sharp dichotomy in thinking 
between “‘we townspeople” and “we villagers.’ These characterizations reflect 
strongly held values in Javanese society but, within my own experience of the 
rural population, they are to a very considerable extent mythical. In actual fact 
Java has a metropolitan-based civilization that has for centuries penetrated 
down into rural society and set the standards there for social rank, speech, dress, 
manners, art, and music. 

Social rank in village society is well-defined and depends upon economic posi- 
tion, relationship to rank in the official hierarchy, and ability to maintain urban 
standards of social value. Economic position is primarily defined in terms of 
landholdings. There are two types of landholding, free hold (jasan) with free 
rights of disposal, and shares in village communal land (kengsen) with limited 
disposal rights. Both types are inheritable. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that landowners are almost all small holders; a household owning five acres 
of land is rated well-to-do. The great majority of non-landowners are couples not 
long married living on land held by their parents. No antagonistic interest groups 
based on differences of landownership have yet developed. Absentee landlordism 
is not a serious factor in village power structure and assumes economic impor- 
tance only close to certain urban centers. 

While economic differentiation is relatively slight, social gradations are con- 
siderable. The two great economic scarcities are cash and land. Patterns of kin- 
ship and neighborhood are used to establish sets of relationships between social 
unequals; the scarcities go down and in exchange services go up. The ability and 
willingness of a well-to-do man to maintain such relationships are very important 
factors contributing to his social and political status. The existence of a well- 
developed social hierarchy based upon an urban scale of values makes it difficult 
to characterize Javanese rural society as peasant in nature. 

The system of kinship throughout the Javanese-speaking area is bilateral in 
descent, mostly bilocal in residence—with neolocal as an alternative—and with 
no corporate bodies of kin beyond the immediate family. Under these conditions 
kinship ties are individual or single family affairs, rather than the joint concern 
of any wider kinship body. The immediate family of father, mother, and children 
has a very high degree of social and economic autonomy. Kinship ties are main- 
tained by the ability to reciprocate in an exchange of goods and services. For most 
individuals interaction beyond the village with relatives other than immediate 
family members is infrequent and limited to a close circle of kin. The more well- 
to-do can support a wider network of kin relationship, although in general they 
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maintain ties only with those distant relatives from whom social advantage can 
be gained. Bilateral descent, as the overwhelming mode of inheritance, leads to 
the rapid fragmentation of property; social privileges, and hence social rank, tend 
to vary accordingly. There is a constant turnover of wealth and position. The 
heirs of the well-to-do must be economically effective to maintain their positions, 
for the heavy drain upon cash, and the absence of secure, effortless forms of 
investment mean that the real property each family can maintain matches very 
closely its actual economic ability. 

There is a major social dichotomy in centra) Javanese society based upon 
religious differences which affects even the most remote rural area. On one side 
are those oriented toward the ritual and beliefs of orthodox Islam, termed bangsa 
muslimin or bangsa santri. On the other, are those oriented toward more tradi- 
tional systems of Javanese philosophy, theology, and arts, and strongly anti- 
Moslem. Abangan is a common Javanese village term for this group. Normally 
these factions follow community lines, and whole villages or neighborhoods will 
feel allegiance to one side or the other. This dichotomy varies in intensity 
from village to village. In some communities the synthesis achieved early in the 
Islamization of Java between the traditional Javanese theology and that of Islam 
still dominates the society; in others, the dichotomy varies in intensity in pro- 
portion as this synthesis has broken down under orthodox Islamic pressures on 
the one hand and countervailing religious and political pressures on the other. 
Village officials equally share this bias and, where the split is intense, village 
elections are normally decided by the voting strength of each faction. This rift 
has deep historical roots, going back to the introduction of Islam in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. It only began to have political significance, however, 
with the growth of a nationalist movement in the second and third decades of this 
century. There is good evidence that this split has become severe in the rural 
areas only since national independence in 1945. In the immediate area studied, 
serious political competition between the two factions started immediately after 
independence and culminated in bitterness with the so-called Madiun Affair in 
1948.5 While actual violence did not extend to the area studied, relationships 
between Moslem and non-Moslem communities in this area became badly 
strained to the point that in certain severe cases communications between 
neighboring villages have broken down.‘ 

Settlement in the area studied is relatively recent, and took place rapidly 
during the nineteenth century. As a result, individual settlement units had no 


3 The ‘‘Madiun Affair’ was an abortive Communist-led uprising centered about Madiun, 
Central Java, in September 1948. Intended as a “‘bloodless”’ coup, the revolt unleashed 
the latent antagonisms between Moslems and non-Moslems and set off a bitter and bloody 
civil war in and around the area. 


‘For the growth of factionalism in Indonesian politics both before and after national 
independence see: H. J. Van Mook, ‘‘Nieuw Koeta Gede,’”’ Koloniaal Tijdschrift, XV 
(1926), 566; A. K. Pringgodigdo, Sedjarah Pergerakan Rakjat Indonesia (Djakarta, 1950); 
G. McT. Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia (Ithaca, 1952); and J. M. Pluvier, 
Overzicht van de Ontwikkeling der Nationalistische Beweging in Indonesia (’s-Gravenhage, 
1953). 
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time to send out separate sub-settlements; instead, settlements expanded until 
they coalesced with others or until a balance was reached between residential 
and cultivated land. Each village unit (dukuhan)® is the expanded core of an 
original settlement. It has its own communal shrine, which symbolizes the spirit- 
ual influence of the original founder; its own communal land, held by the village 
as a corporate body; and its own governmental apparatus which includes a sys- 
tem for levying communal labor for village work. The members of each village 
have a considerable degree of identification with each other, an esprit de corps 
that helps make effective the strongly felt value of social harmony. In the older 
settled areas of central Java, to the west of the area studied, village complexes 
exist in which one village is recognized to be the “mother” village, the others, 
offshoots. In such complexes, village loyalties and a sense of identification extend 
over the whole group. Patterns of communal cooperation and mutual aid exist 
between such villages, and the entire complex is usually united under the office 
of a single headman. 

This kind of complex apparently served as a model for the structure of rural 
administration under at least the last Javanese empire of Mataram (ca. 1590- 
1800) and under Dutch administration as well. Under the Javanese kingdoms 
all land was crown land, and was distributed among the royal officials roughly in 
proportion to rank. At least by the Mataram period in the central Javanese areas 
exposed to strong royal penetrations the desa headman had been absorbed into 
the court hierarchy as a direct or indirect royal appointee.® At this time the basic 
unit of administration seems in general to have been the village complex re- 
ferred to above (Javanese: kalurahan; Indonesian: desa). The traditional staff 
of desa assistants under such local appointees crystallized around these com- 
munities and constituted the formal system of authority roles which is standard 
today. Under Dutch administration this system was standardized and ex- 
tended to consolidate the entire rural area of the island of Java. About 1875, 
however, the office of lurah (desa head) was gradually made elective and thus 
placed in a much more intimate relationship with the villagers. At the same 
time the growth of the urban sector of Javanese society led to its acquiring a 
monopoly of the higher positions in government and a consequent shutting off 
of village heads from political advancement. Simultaneously there was a gradual 
rise to local dominance of orthodox Moslem headmen, replacing the more tradi- 
tionally oriented line of appointees. 

Later, the Dutch administration began a program of consolidating village 

’ In the immediate area studied, the common Javanese term in use for the village proper 
is desa, and for the next higher level of administration, the collection of villages under a 
single headman, the term used is kalurahan. The official Indonesian terms, however, are 
dukuhan for the village and desa for the collection of villages. I have kept to the official 
terminology. Wherever the word ‘“‘village’’ is used, reference is to the dukuhan. 

6 In addition to the form of village and desa government which developed under royal 
influence, other forms, perhaps more traditional and certainly less authoritarian, existed 
at the perimeters of the central Javanese area. For a description of variations as of ca. 


1800, see Thomas S. Raffles, Substance of a Minute on 11 February, 1814 (London, 1814), 
I, 182f. 
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government to reduce the administrative burden and the size of staffs. Desa 
were combined by twos and threes into single units, and dukuhan were similarly 
combined and their government apparatus amalgamated. The consolidation did 
not succeed, however, in creating a new sense of unity between the combined 
dukuhan. The origina] village unit retained its own identity, esprit de corps, 
central shrine, and control over its own communal land and labor. Today, these 
are still the units referred to when the local Javanese use the term “‘village.’”’ 

After the achievement of national independence, certain limited changes 
were introduced in the traditional village constitution. The assistant desa offices 
were all made elective, rather than appointive by the desa head. This change 
has become permanent, and has substantially reduced the patronage available 
to the desa head, as well as his control over outlying dukuhan. An experiment 
with the popular election of advisory committees in each desa was, however, 
short-lived. 

A very important political phenomenon in postwar Java has been the re- 
markable proliferation of private organizations and their penetration into 
village society. In central Java joint economic and political action, aside from 
that possible through the chain of pair relationships among kin and neighbors, 
can be initiated only within an organizational framework, complete with a 
formal structure of leadership. Informal groupings for such purposes do not 
exist. As a consequence, local government has had in the past a near monopoly 
over the power to initiate such action. Since national independence, however, 
private organizations among the urban sector of the population, particularly 
certain political associations, have begun to form in the village. They have been 
received with mixed feelings. On the one hand, the villagers admire the ‘‘ad- 
vanced” nature of these urban exports and prestige accrues to their local leaders. 
On the other, they resent the way such organizations disrupt the sense of village 
unity. In strongly Moslem villages, however, where there has been a longer 
history of such organizations, reinforced by religious sanctions, they have been 
better received. Even so, in Moslem as well as non-Moslem villages, their mem- 
bership consists principally of persons in some way oriented toward urban values 
and thus of higher social rank. 

Despite such limitations these organizations are becoming increasingly effec- 
tive. Their leaders exert pressure upon the desa and dukuhan governments to 
secure privileges for themselves and their supporters. They work for the election 
of favorably inclined desa officials and organize efforts to effect the dismissal of 
officials friendly to the opposite faction. All such organizations are aligned on 
one side or the other of the Moslem versus non-Moslem dichotomy, and are 
usually linked through the towns with nationwide organizations. Their activities 
have had a great deal to do with intensifying the strain between communities 
of opposite religious inclinations. The issues they exploit in rural areas all relate 
to the central religious problem and are all nationwide in scope—polygamy 
and women’s rights, laws concerning marriage and divorce, theological differ- 
ences between orthodox Moslem and traditional Javanese religious beliefs, the 
question of support for parochial (i.e., Moslem) schools, etc. In the non-Moslem 
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villages, these activities increasingly bring the new organizations into conflict 
with the village officials. Though usually sympathetic with a political faction, 
many officials resent the pressures brought to bear, and dislike the threat to 
social harmony implicit in the presence of such organizations. In Moslem vil- 
lages, however, integration of the officials with the dominant political organiza- 
tions is much more complete, and such conflict is uncommon. 

Local government in present-day Java forms the lowest of a series of ad- 
ministrative units of diminishing size arranged in seven levels.? In their form 
and in the functions of their officials these units closely parallel each other. 
Authority is strongly centralized and chains of command carefully worked 
out and strictly adhered to. The selection of officials for all but the bottom two 
(village) levels is by appointment of the central government. Lately, local bodies 
of elected representatives have been created at the third level of administration 
(kabupaten) to stand beside the central government and apply the checks of 
representative government at this level. 

One of the critical planes cutting across this system lies between the fifth 
(katjamatan) and sixth (desa) levels, for it is here that the closest contact occurs 
between the local population and the central government. Above this plane, the 
officials are all appointed by the central government. They are mostly town-bred 
and town-oriented, comparatively well-educated, often not from the local area, 
and are frequently rotated from region to region. Their loyalties and hopes for 
advancement are directed toward the higher levels of the central government. 
Below this plane, the officials are elected (with permanent tenure) by the popula- 
tions of their administrative units, depend heavily for support upon their 
neighborhood groups, have not normally acquired superior educations, and 
identify themselves largely with the values of the rural population. There is no 
chance for advancement through the sixth to the fifth level. These officials may 
be deposed by local agitation bringing sufficient pressure to bear upon the 
higher administrative levels, or by action of higher levels independent of local 
feeling. Thus the officials of the lowest levels—desa and dukuhan—are subject 
to pressures and severe sanctions from above and below. 

The desa as an administrative unit draws together from two to seven or eight 
villages, with from four to five the mode. It consists of a set of dukuhan govern- 
ments capped by a single headman (lurah) with a small staff of specialists who 
serve the entire desa. The members of the desa government thus consist of two 
groups: those attached to the central desa government, and those attached to 
each dukuhan government. The former are the secretary (tjarik), Islamic religious 
official (modin), and the irrigation official (djogotirto). These three officials, 


7 The administration of local government, under the jurisdiction of the Kementerian 
Dalam Negeri (Ministry of the Interior), operates at 7 levels. The island of Java is divided 
first into 3 propinsi (‘‘province’’) of approximately equal area, each with a population of 
about 16 to 17 millions. A propinsi is divided into 4 to 6 karesidenan (‘‘residency’’), a ka- 
residenan into 4 to 5 kabupaten (‘‘regency’’), a kabupaten into 4 to 5 kawedanan (‘‘district’’), 
and a kawedanan into 4 to 5 katjamatan (‘‘subdistrict’’). These are all under the direct 
control of the central government. Below them are the desa, 15 to 20 per katjamatan, and 
the dukuhan, 2 to7 or more per desa. 
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apart from their subordinate relation to the lurah, have special ties to agencies 
of the central government. The secretary is primarily responsible for the various 
kinds of census materia] required by the central government, and in addition 
has delegated to him by the lurah the task of accounting and conveying tax 
money to the local office of the Interior Ministry. The special skills required 
of the secretary give him a prestige second only to that of the lurah, though 
normally he has no authority over the other village officials. The religious official 
attends to legal matters that come under the control of hukum or religious law, 
e.g. the initiation of marriage, divorce and related property settlements, and 
inheritance. Furthermore, the modin is called upon to conduct the ritual for 
funerals. For this service, he is called upon by every family regardless of political 
faction, and this role secures him widespread good will. The irrigation official is 
responsible to the lurah for the proper maintenance of irrigation canals and 
dams, and for the supervision of the distribution arrangements decided upon by 
vote of the landholders. He is also the liaison man between the desa and the 
national Irrigation Service, which operates the government system and passes on 
decisions concerning inter-desa irrigation problems. Water is a critical issue 
during the dry season, and occasionally the farmers of some dukuhan may 
resist, even with violence, changes ordered in inter-desa distribution by the 
Irrigation Service. 

Below the desa comes the basic unit of local government, the dukuhan or 
village. This has a head (kamitua) and under him a staff consisting of at least 
one security or police official (djogobojo), and one herald or messenger (kebajan). 
Traditionally the police official is responsible for calling out and overseeing the 
nightly village watch and for reporting to the central government—on orders 
from the desa head—any crimes or serious misdemeanors. He is also the first 
called to the scene of crime, fighting, serious accident, or emergency. The herald 
transmits orders, summons, and notices from the desa or dukuhan head to the 
individual villagers. He is the direct, though essentially passive, initiator of 
action; for without an official notice—even though aware of the occasion—the 
villagers will not begin to assemble for any official activity. In practice the 
holders of these two offices usually share most of their official duties and divide 
their work on the basis of neighborhoods. 

The dukuhan head is also the normal channel for contacts made by higher 
levels of government with members of the dukuhan. Contacts by the desa head 
with a dukuhan member are made only through the channels of dukuhan govern- 
ment, while representations to the desa head by a villager for any reason, such 
as securing papers for travel, marriage, divorce, transfer of land, or a dispute 
with a member of a different dukuhan, are made in the company of his dukuhan 
head. 

Authority structure in village government, as in other levels of administra- 
tion, is pyramidal. Decisions on final action of any kind must be made by the 
head of the administrative level concerned. Within the dukuhan, decisions on 
the allocation of communal labor, on requests to the desa for maintenance and 
repair funds, on the time and form of village celebrations, on participation by 
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the village members in some projected central government program, must all 
be made in the last instance by the dukuhan head. The process of decision- 
making in informal], nonofficial circumstances has a fairly general pattern. 
The proposition for action is initiated by the party most keenly interested in 
seeing the action carried out. He or they propose it individually or in small 
informal groups to those whose support or consent must be gained. There is no 
presentation of the arguments pro and con, followed by some kind of head count 
of opinion. No overt decision ever appears to be taken. Instead, the absence of 
objections is taken to connote consent, and the initiator and his party im- 
mediately set out to execute the action. Any objections raised are always deli- 
‘ately phrased to avoid direct contradiction, which Javanese etiquette forbids. 
The task of gaining support and talking down objections rests with the initiators. 
Factors of social influence, such as those previously mentioned, bear strongly 
upon the effectiveness of individual discussants. Other things being equal, 
however, the more aggressive speaker, acting with due propriety, will gain his 
point. If any objections remain, and the Javanese are very sensitive to the 
nuances of expression that indicate objection, the proposal is tacitly dropped. 
Decision-making in an official setting shares these characteristics, to which is 
added the authoritarian element. The lower the level of administration, however, 
the less there is of the latter. At the dukuhan level, the element of authority, 
though present, is distinctly subdued. In the decision-making process, the 
dukuhan head acts normally as first among equals in conjunction with his 
officials and influential members of the village. The office of desa head carries 
considerably more prestige than that of dukuhan head and consequently permits 
a greater amount of authority to be exercised in the decision-making process. 
The desa headman is also the point of contact for any central government 
action; all entrances into the village, for any official purpose whatsoever, must 
be channeled through him. Affairs that involve an individual’s or dukuhan’s 
obligations to the central government—payment of taxes, maintenance of 
minimum standards of sanitation and order, participation in certain govern- 
ment projects, obedience to government laws and directives—are all handled 
through this office, and the desa head is held responsible by the government for 
the orderly discharge of these obligations. Ineffectiveness or negligence may be 
‘ause for dismissal. This responsibility is the crux of the relationship between 
desa head and dukuhan head. Government pressure is applied directly to the 
former, never to the latter. The former needs the cooperation of his dukuhan 
heads to discharge his responsibilities. He may request the government to dis- 
miss any subordinate official who has violated his orders; if found to be justified, 
such a request is usually granted. But he must take care that the local loyalties 
disturbed by this action will not result in loss of necessary cooperation. The 
critical balance lies between authority exercised and cooperation secured. 
The greater the physical or social distance between the desa head’s village and 
a particular dukuhan, the more authority must yield to dukuhan autonomy. 
The level of administration immediately above the desa is entirely a part of 
the central government bureaucracy. The relations between this level (katja- 
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matan) and the desa are strongly authoritarian. Most interaction takes place at 
weekly conferences between katjamatan head (tjamat) and the heads of the fifteen 
to twenty desa under him. These are rarely decision-making groups. Decisions 
fully formed are passed down; any objections and complaints are respectively 
passed up and small details worked out. The existence of objections rarely re- 
verses a decision. The pattern of interaction at these conferences is modeled on 
the teacher-pupil relationship. The tjamat instructs and admonishes; the lurah 
answer queries, take notes, and raise hands to ask questions or make sug- 
gestions, but seldom offer direct objections. Traditionally, the central govern- 
ment has maintained a close interest in all aspects of village affairs. Its directives 
and admonitions thus cover a wide range of major and minor matters. The 
lurah has, however, two means of opposition. He filters out the minor directives 
he feels impracticable and softens the application of the more unpopular. Again, 
occasionally during a conference, the lurah jointly balk at some proposal or 
decision by simply remaining silent and failing to make the proper verbal 
responses. If they remain adamant in this way, there is nothing the tjamat can 
do but accept the situation gracefully. 

The desa head thus acts as a buffer between the villagers and higher levels 
of authority. At the present time, the scope of desa autonomy is in a state of 
partial flux. Popular political thinking in the country favors sharp limitations 
on the authoritarian exercise of government control and a widening of the 
scope of local autonomy. This change is being worked out at the desa-katjamatan 
level mainly through pulling and hauling between the tjamat and the desa heads. 
The amount of funds the desa may handle to finance its own projects, and the 
control it may exercise over its corporate land are the points most frequently at 
issue. This again reflects the two major scarcities—cash and land. 

Taxation in the villages draws upon the land and labor of the villagers rather 
than their cash. A certain amount of land is owned communally by each dukuhan. 
The amount varies from village to village, but within each, it is fixed and in- 
alienable. A portion of this is set aside for the use of the dukuhan and desa 
officials as recompense for their services. The proportions vary considerably 
from desa to desa, but in the area studied land allotted to office holders in each 
desa averages roughly a ninth to a tenth of the total land under cultivation. 
The amounts per official may be varied by popular vote of the whole desa, and 
such a decision is binding upon each dukuhan. A further amount of land is 
exploited for the account of the desa treasury (there is usually no dukuhan 
treasury), and its receipts are used for capital expenses of the desa. The amount 
of communal land allotted for this purpose is approved by popular vote. In some 
desa no land has been appropriated for this purpose, and revenue comes from 
occasional levies initiated by the lurah and approved by popular vote. In any 
event, the amount of land appropriated or cash levied is very small. Budgetary 
disbursements are decided at meetings of the desa officials, with the lurah having 
the final word. 

Labor for community projects is generally required as a form of tax from the 
villagers. The compulsory labor pools are organized by the dukuhan. The types 
of communal labor are graded, and each household is liable for service according 
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to the type of land it owns or holds by communal right. The liability varies 
slightly from village to village, depending upon local tradition. The labor levy 
is strictly rotated, and books are kept at the dukuwhan head’s office to ensure 
that the levy is equitably spread. Labor is raised for the nightly watch, clearing 
irrigation canals, repairing roads, bridges, dams, public buildings, etc. 

The central government also levies taxes on the villagers. Formerly, during 
the Dutch period and earlier, villagers were required to provide a certain amount 
of labor for central government tasks. This has been discontinued. Central 
government taxes are now assessed on certain types of visible assets deemed 
to be productive, e.g. land or vehicles for transport or hire, and levied wholly 
in cash. The assessment is a flat fee for each kind of vehicle or unit of land of a 
certain class, based on its estimated productive capacity. It is thus not a direct 
income tax. The rates of assessment are set by the central government, which 
retains all money collected after deduction of the lurah’s commission. The 
lurah is responsible for any mishandling of receipts and receives eight per cent 
of what is collected as compensation for this task and responsibility. 

The desa has no juridical powers to try offenders or render decisions in dis- 
putes. Armed police power and the judicial apparatus are reserved to the central 
government. The lower courts are circuit courts with jurisdiction to handle 
mainly minor offenses such as assault and petty theft. They travel to govern- 
mental centers of the kawedanan (fourth) level. Higher courts with jursidiction 
to handle civil suits, appeals, and cases of major crime are located in the cities 
and larger towns, at the kabupaten (third) and higher levels of government. 
Individual complainants can secure legally enforceable decisions only from 
such courts. In practice, however, disputes and cases of personal injury rarely 
reach the local courts, but are settled at the desa and dukuhan level. The desa 
or dukuhan head is sought out by the offended party and asked to act as mediator 
in order to secure for the plaintiff some sort of restitution. Similarly an offended 
person from another desa goes to the offender’s lurah and presents his case for 
adjustment. The headman does not act as an arbitrator rendering a decision 
intended to secure justice. Rather, his dominant purpose is to make peace. 
Through private talks he brings pressure to bear upon both parties to agree 
to some kind of a settlement. Its nature is determined by the extent to which 
one party is willing to yield to bring about a restoration of peace. This pressure 
for harmony is a major social sanction which, coupled with the influence that 
goes with official position, enables the headman to succeed in almost every 
instance. Such a settlement is not legally binding and either party, if still dis- 
satisfied, may take the case to a government court—but the villager has a horror 
of getting so involved. Furthermore, public opinion strongly condemns the 
resort to courts as an act that destroys the ties of kinship or neighborhood. 

Only the selection of officials is decided by regular elections. Other decisions 
that require full desa or village approval are made at special meetings, at which 
all residents aged eighteen years or over and all married women of any age have 
a voice. Such meetings are usually initiated only by the desa or dukuhan govern- 
ment. Any changes in desa tax levies, in apportionment of corporate village 
land, in land allotted to office holders, and in the division of irrigation water must 
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be approved by a full meeting of desa or dukuhan members. Proposals for such 
changes or for the setting up of some special project such as building a school or 
public meeting house, or establishing a desa cooperative, may be initiated by the 
central government, the desa, or dukuhan government, or some political organiza- 
tion or influential figure able to gather sufficient local support in favor of a 
meeting. During such a meeting matters are not decided by voting. The aim 
is rather to secure essential unanimity. Objections are freely offered, especially 
by politically conscious young men. Explanations, oratory, and modifications 
of the proposal are advanced to achieve amity, but if the block of objectors is 
at all substantial and remains adamant the meeting is adjourned and the pro- 
posal tacitly dropped or postponed. 

After independence the central government first required that such meetings 
be held regularly. In the immediate area of fieldwork they so intensified fac- 
tionalism, however, that much bitterness was aroused. Rules of etiquette for 
informal discussion were ignored and open arguments, charges, and counter- 
charges were exchanged in a manner deeply offensive to Javanese feelings. 
Finally, at the behest of the local officials, permission was granted to discon- 
tinue regular meetings, and at present they are held only when necessary. 

The power and profits that can be derived from village officeholding, es- 
pecially from the office of desa headman, are considerable. The attached land 
rights afford control over a relatively substantial amount of land, which in 
turn permits the establishment of a number of power relationships with share- 
croppers. The lurah’s control over the ingress of central government representa- 
tives gives him opportunities to select friends as agents for the distribution of 
government aid. The desa and dukuhan headmen’s control over the activities 
of political organizations, together with their political prestige, give considerable 
advantage to their respective factions. These factors, together with the general 
growth of political factionalism, help to create the increasingly intense struggles 
of local politics. 

The outstanding problem facing contemporary Javanese society, both rural 
and urban, is the intensifying bitterness between the Moslem and non-Moslem 
political factions. The problem is keenly felt within village society and causes a 
great deal of concern and uneasiness. Very little effective action is being taken 
by any segment of the general public to ease this strain. Very few private or- 
ganizations are able to maintain a middle position and provide any kind of 
bridge between the two groups. Local officials, however, have been exceedingly 
effective in keeping the peace. Their policy, both at the desa and higher levels, is 
one of firmness coupled with a balancing of favors to either side. Provocative 
political displays and demonstrations are kept to a minimum, and, where pos- 
sible, representatives from both factions are drawn into joint public activities. 
A skillful lurah can be particularly effective with such a policy, and there are a 
surprisingly large number of them. 

Another major problem felt by villagers is the increasing number of families 
who hold no farmland. The most frequently recurrent issue arising from this 
problem concerns the distribution of corporate village land. Proposals growing 
out of this issue, initiated either by a political organization or by some influential 
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neighborhood figure, may gather sufficient support to cause the desa or dukuhan 
head to call a full village or desa meeting. As a result of such meetings, several 
villages have made decisions to increase the number of holdings, and to cut the 
size of office land (bengkok) in order to distribute the saving among families 
without farm land. In certain areas where all or a large part of the farm land is 
communally owned, lines of interest are being drawn between the hereditary 
shareholders and the increasing number of families with no rights, who can only 
wait for some hereditary line to die out. Again the villagers are aware of this, 
and feel deeply unhappy over the resultant growth of factionalism. 

National plans for local government envisage sweeping changes, on paper at 
least. They aim at widening the scope of local autonomy and providing each 
autonomous area with a larger share of its tax receipts. Desa units would ac- 
cordingly become more self-sufficient. In order to finance a wider range of govern- 
mental services, however, existing desa would have to be amalgamated into much 
larger units. Under these circumstances local officials are expected to become 
more specialized and to have wider territories within their jurisdiction. It is not 
possible to say, however, when these plans will be put into effect. Major political 
and economic obstacles stand in the way. 

Given an increasingly dense population, it is easy to see that a drastic con- 
solidation of governmental functions is needed to produce any great advance in 
governmental services. At the same time it is hard to see how such consolidation 
‘an be effected in the face of the villager’s attitudes toward government and 
the high degree of ‘social density” existing in the countryside. Until the small 
village groups are broken up by diversification of occupations and the establish- 
ment of more regular, rapid transportation linking towns and villages, rural 
social life will continue to center around the neighborhoods, and local officials 
will continue to be all-purpose mediators with the higher levels of government 
regardless of their assigned functions. Aside from the possibility of sweeping 
governmentally initiated changes, the present system appears to have con- 
siderable promise of stability. 

The most explosive issue for the immediate future is the struggle for power be- 
tween the Moslem and non-Moslem factions. General elections are scheduled for 
the very near future. The Moslem parties hope to gain an absolute majority in 
the national parliament and, if successful, they avowedly aim to create a state 
with a constitution based upon Koranic law. The non-Moslems are fighting this 
possibility bitterly, partly on religious grounds and partly through fear that such 
a constitution would weight the government heavily with offices requiring ortho- 
dox Moslem personnel. How such a general election will turn out is not at all 
certain. The Moslem faction is by far the better organized, particularly in the 
rural areas, but for the most part has reached its organizational limits there. The 
non-Moslem political groups, especially the more left-wing elements, are very 
busily and effectively organising the non-Moslem villages. Whatever course the 
election may take, it appears that the dichotomy between the two factions will 
be increasingly sharpened and that more and more villages will align themselves 
clearly with one side or the other. 











The Philippine Barrio* 


JOHN H. ROMANI 


The primary unit in the hierarchy of Philippine local government is the barrio. 
The term, barrio, is employed to describe any and all sub-units of the munici- 
palities which lie outside the poblacion (municipal center) as well as sub-divisions 
of some of the smaller chartered cities. This double use of the term leads to 
confusion, for the rural barrio differs considerably from a barrio located within 
an urban or semi-urban area. The latter closely resembles a ward or precinct in 
a small American city, while the former is more akin to the prototype of an 
Asian village. In this paper, barrio will be used only in reference to the rural 
units and where mentioned is made of barrios which are city units, the distinc- 
tion will be made. 

Physically, the typical rural barrio corresponds to a small village, consisting 
of one or more clusters of houses, surrounded by the fields in which the barrio 
people work.' These groups of dwellings are normally identified as sitios, one or 
more of which make up a barrio. A sitio is comprised of from two to fifty houses 
and has no formal governmental or legal status. In one sense, it may be con- 
sidered the primary social unit, but the close identification of sitio residents 
with the barrio makes the latter the primary political and economic center. 

The average barrio contains approximately 200 to 250 families, or from 1500 
to 1600 people.2 Within any given barrio, there are few manifest economic, 
social, or cultural distinctions among the people. In one survey of a group of 
barrios, it was noted that 82 per cent of the people had four or less years of formal 
education, over 60 per cent were engaged in farming, of whom 92 per cent worked 
on plots of land which were less than five hectacres in size.* In some of the more 
populous barrios in central Luzon the landlord or manager of the sugar or rice 
mill is often one of the residents. Where this is the case, leadership and power 
center in these individuals and their families. The local school teacher and barrio 
priest (where there is one) are also leaders in certain areas of barrio life. Where 
the parent-teacher association is well organized, its officers are active in leader- 





Dr. Romani is with The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 

* The data upon which this paper is based were collected in the course of a survey of 
Philippine local government conducted by the author and M. Ladd Thomas in the late 
summer and early fall of 1953 under the auspices of the Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines. All judgments are solely the responsibility of the author. 
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(Manila, 1954), p. 12. 

2 See Generoso F.. Rivera and Robert T. McMillan, The Rural Philippines (Manila, 1952), 
pp. 47-101; and Rivera and McMillan, An Economic and Social Survey of Rural Households 
in Central Luzon (Manila, 1954), pp. 1446. 
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ship. Beyond this, however, the leadership group cannot be defined. Generally 
speaking, the barrio dwellers are a relatively homogeneous group; they make up 
about three-fourths of the total Philippine population.‘ 

This group homogeneity is preserved because of an almost complete lack of 
contact with the outside world. The majority of the people never leave the barrio 
for extended periods during their life, and those who do leave maintain close 
contact, returning often. Except in the larger barrios and those situated in cities 
or near the poblaciones, radios and subscriptions to daily newspapers are rare. 
Access to the municipality is generally by gravel road which often becomes im- 
passible during the rainy season. There are few roads between barrios and com- 
munication is difficult and infrequent. In some of the more isolated areas, barrios 
can only be reached by boat or by foot trails. Not only do the people make few 
trips outside the barrio, but officials and others from the urban centers visit the 
barrios infrequently and irregularly. Within the confines of the barrio, the people 
perform their daily tasks, send their children to the primary school, and have 
their spiritual needs ministered to at a chapel. These make for such a strong 
identification among the people of the barrio, that often individuals living in 
urban areas will refer to themselves as members of the particular barrio in 
which they spent their childhood. 

Present barrio government is the product of Spanish and American modifica- 
tions of an indigenous social and political unit. The original Malayans migrated 
to the Philippines in family groups and settled in small, self-governing com- 
munities called balangays, after the type of vessel in which they had emigrated.® 
These settlements, essentially extended families, were governed by a chief and 
a group of elders. Together they possessed all the powers of government within 
the settlement, and the settlement, primarily a social unit, had also the character- 
istics of an independent political unit. At first the Spanish worked through the 
balangay (corrupted by them to barangay), and permitted the local chief to 
retain his functions and authority. Gradually, however, the Spanish consolidated 
the barangays into pueblos (towns), with the barangays serving as ad- 
ministrative units within the pueblos. In this process, the barangays, themselves, 
were re-organized. They now became units composed of many extended families 
and could no longer be classed as the primary social units which they once were. 
The chief was stripped of his authority and the position was made appointive 
by the provincial governor. The chief’s main and almost sole function thereafter 
was as tax collector for the town and central governments. At this point in 
history, the barangay became the barrio and the local head man, the barrio 
tiente (lieutenant). The Americans made only slight changes in the local govern- 
ment pattern established by the Spanish. They reorganized some of the units, 
and renamed the pueblos, municipalities. The barrio continued as a subdivision, 
with the barrio lieutenant as its chief administrative officer. The once inde- 


‘ Hawley, p. 28. 

’ The principal sources of information for the history of the barrio are: Eufronio M. 
Alip, Political and Cultural History of the Philippines (Manila, 1950); Jose P. Laurel, Local 
Government in the Philippines (Manila, 1926); and Romani and Thomas. 
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pendent and self-governing village was thereby reduced to a sub-unit of local 
government which had no roots in the previous social and political organization 
of the Islands. Formerly an extremely tight-knit social group, it was now one 
composed of many primary groups gathered together for administrative purposes. 
Only in remote areas did the barrio retain some of the characteristics common 
to its predecessor. 

Today barrios are found as sub-divisions in all Philippine municipalities and in 
several of the chartered cities.* Authority flows down from the central govern- 
ment through the provincial and municipality or the chartered city levels to the 
barrio. Because of narrowly construed laws and administrative regulations, 
local officials are extremely limited in their powers and the exercise thereof.’ 
Moreover, there is a strong tendency among these individuals to look to the 
central government for decisions concerning purely local matters. As a conse- 
quence, many minor local problems are often referred to the central authorities 
for consideration and decision. This highly centralized aspect of Philippine ad- 
ministration is traceable, in part, to the Spanish influence, but, perhaps more 
significantly, it reflects the Filipino propensity to centralize and concentrate 
authority in one official or group. These factors weigh heavily in any discussion 
of barrio government, for they have an effect not only on the present conduct 
of barrio affairs, but also on proposals for strengthening its government. 

The manner in which these and other units of local government are organized 
provides another insight into the present status of the barrio. Population in- 
creases in one or more sitios may cause the municipal or barrio officials to petition 
central authorities for the creation of a new barrio.* By law, such petitions must 
be accompanied by statements as to the actual necessity and desirability of 
forming a new unit. The decision to establish a new barrio, however, is rarely 
based upon the information presented. More important, and sometimes over- 
riding, are considerations of partisan politics. 

This approach to the creation of barrios and other local units results, in part, 
from certain administrative practices now being followed. Barrios are normally 
grouped together into districts in each municipality. Each municipal councillor, 
although elected at large, is made responsible for a district and the barrios con- 
tained therein. Each councillor is supposed to ascertain the needs of the barrios 
under his jurisdiction and bring these to the attention of the entire council. In a 
like manner, he is required to inform residents of council action which affects 
them, and to encourage them to pay their taxes and otherwise support the 
government. In practice, the barrio tends to become the councillor’s “rotten 
borough.”’ Its problems are given a hearing if its people support the councillor 


6 See Sec. 2166, Revised Administrative Code of the Philippines (Manila: Bureau of Print- 
ing, 1951) (hereinafter cited as RAC), and Romani and Thomas, p. 4. 

7 Emiliano P. Cortez, Provincial and Municipal Law of the Philippines (Manila, 1952), 
passim. 

8 Power to create local governments resides both in the Congress and the President. See 
Sec. 68, RAC, and Cortez, p. 13. Procedures and standards are outlined by the central 
government. See Provincial circular No. 321, Feb. 16, 1938, Department of the Interior. 
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and his political group. As Philippine political parties are highly personalized, 
the barrio is, in effect, the primary unit in any personal political organization. 

The formal head of the barrio government is the lieutenant. He is appointed 
by the mayor upon recommendation of the councillor and may be removed for 
cause by the municipal council.’ In some areas, the barrio lieutenant is selected 
after the residents have been canvassed as to their choice for the position. The 
actual manner in which this official is chosen varies from municipality to munici- 
pality and is largely dependent upon the predilections of the individual councils. 
In the barrios surveyed by Rivera and McMillan, informal election was the 
technique most often employed.'® In those examined by the author, appointment 
without any election was the general practice. The lieutenant serves for four 
years, the same term as the municipal mayor and council, and he may be re- 
appointed. Normally the individual chosen is one of the barrio’s natural leaders. 
For example, in some barrios, the manager of the rice or sugar mill serves as 
lieutenant; in others, he is often one of the older men. There is no real pattern 
of informal qualifications for the office, but one gathers that the lieutenant, 
either because of family, wealth, age, or professional status, has some prestige 
in the barrio prior to his selection as the formal head of its government. This 
consideration is important because of the manner in which he must operate. 

The lieutenant has no fixed or formal set of duties. His main function, perhaps, 
is to provide liaison between the barrio and the municipal council. Through him, 
the council is informed of barrio needs, and, in turn, notifies the barrio of its 
actions. A further responsibility of the lieutenant is the maintenance of peace 
and order in the community. In this capacity his task is twofold. He has the 
general authority of a peace officer and is empowered to make arrests for viola- 
tions of criminal law. Normally this is not burdensome for few serious crimes are 
committed in the barrio." In areas where the dissident problem has been great, 
the lieutenant has been reinforced by units of the Philippine Army and by citizens 
deputized with the power of arrest and authorized to carry arms. A more sig- 
nificant function, however, is the settling of minor disputes among the popula- 
tion. When performing this role, the lieutenant acts informally as a justice of the 
peace. In some instances he is assisted by the rural council or other leading mem- 
bers of the community. The acceptance of the lieutenant’s judgments is depend- 
ent solely upon the deference accorded him by the barrio people, for he has little 
or no formal authority to enforce his will. Thus when a lieutenant is not one of 
the prestige group noted above, his task of minor judge is made difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Although a large number of problems are settled in this informal manner, 
barrio residents do resort to municipal and provincial courts for adjudication of 
differences. Disputes concerning ownership of stray livestock, distribution of 
shares under the tenancy laws, and land ownership often find their way into the 
formal court system. The heavily clogged court dockets, however, mean that the 
judicial process is both lengthy and costly, and often cases are dropped prior to 





® Secs. 2218-2219, RAC. 
10 The Rural Philippines, p. 157. 
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adjudication either because of a lack of funds or an erosion of differences. In 
some of the Moslem communities disputes of this nature and those involving 
church law are settled by special custom committees established by the religious 
authorities. The role of informal judge is also played by both the provincial 
governor and municipal mayor, who are often called upon to iron out differences 
among the people by means similar to those of the barrio lieutenant. Beyond 
this, the lieutenant is the official fund-raiser for charities and the annual fiesta 
and serves as the barrio’s official greeter. 

The lieutenant receives no salary for performing these functions. He must 
-arn his living in a regular manner and when this interferes with his official 
duties, some economic hardship results. By virtue of recent legislation, municipal 
councils are authorized, if funds permit, to reimburse lieutenants for expenses 
incurred in connection with their work to the amount of 15 pesos ($7.50) per 
month.’* The law has rarely been implemented because most municipalities are 
in such financial straits that even this expense is beyond their means. In other 
instances officials have been unwilling to allow the use of available funds for this 
purpose. Both the municipalities and chartered cities are allowed to insure the 
lives of their barrio lieutenants, for a sum not to exceed 1000 pesos ($500.00), 
against assault or death resulting directly from their official duties, but only a 
few communities have done so. 

Each barrio also has a rural council composed of four councillors who are 
selected in the same manner as the lieutenant."* They serve a similar term, and 
are removable by the municipal council. The councillors likewise receive no 
compensation and have no set list of powers and duties. They may submit 
suggestions for improvements to the municipal council and are expected to 
co-operate with the latter in all matters pertaining to local or general interest. 

The offices of barrio lieutenant and rural councillor were conceived, it appears, 
in the image of the chief and elder of the original Philippine village. Whereas 
the latter constituted the government in a real sense, possessing both inde- 
pendence and power, the former are unpaid administrative assistants of the 
municipal government, having no real role in policy determination nor any 
significant function in policy execution. 

The actual government of the barrio resides in the person of the municipal 
councillor who has jurisdiction over the village. Decisions relating to barrio 
affairs are made by him, assisted by the municipal council and mayor. The coun- 
cillor, like most municipal officials, is drawn from the leading elements in the 
community. Many are small businessmen or lawyers and they often serve for 
long periods of time on the council. The councillorship is a convenient stepping 
stone in a political career. In dealing with the barrio, the councillor seems to be 
most concerned with the political aspects of his functions. Since few municipal 
services are rendered to the barrio, the councillor’s job approaches that of a 
ward “‘heeler.’’ He intercedes for barrio residents, helps to solve personal prob- 
lems, and sometimes secures employment for his constituents. This last function 
depends largely upon what patronage in local public works projects he is allowed 

12 Republic Act 133. 

18 Sec, 221914, RAC. 
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to control. His effectiveness in all instances is dependent upon his relationships 
with other local political leaders and, perhaps more significantly, national 
leaders in his own political group. In return for his efforts, the councillor expects 
political support for himself and his affiliates. When this is not forthcoming from 
a particular barrio, he may pointedly neglect its interests. If the barrio is large 
and important in elections, however, more effort may be exerted by the councillor 
and the lieutenant, his political representative, to secure its backing. 

Power in Philippine local government is concentrated in a small group, who 
live either in the poblacion or other urban centers.'* This group, usually of the 
dominant landowning class, controls the barrio either by occupying positions 
in municipal government or by wielding influence over the councillors through 
family or class connections. This controlling faction, in turn, is normally closely 
associated with officials and others possessing power in the central government. 
Given the high degree of political and administrative centralization present in 
Philippine government, political leadership thus tends to be exercised by a few 
who are not personally connected with the barrio or other local governments. 

Of equal significance is the lieutenant’s political role. He is largely responsible 
for getting out the vote and obtaining barrio backing for candidates favored by 
the councillor. In this respect he performs a function akin to that of a party 
worker in a ward or precinct. The importance of the barrio officials increases 
directly with the distance of the barrio from the poblacion. In outlying rural 
areas these individuals, for all practical purposes, are the government. In barrios 
located near the poblacion, however, the lieutenant and rural council become 
adjuncts of the municipal councillor. 

The lack of real government at the barrio level, even in remote regions, is 
further indicated by the few services performed by public authorities in the 
barrio. The lieutenant and council, with the exception of minor police work, 
have no functional responsibilities; nor are they authorized to levy taxes to 
provide for barrio roads, schools, or other facilities. The school is maintained 
by the national government, staffed by teachers provided through the national 
Department of Education, and financed from national funds. Roads to and from 
the barrio, when built, are the responsibility of the municipality. Health services 
are provided through a municipal health officer who is both a municipal and 
national government official. The district agriculturist, also a national and 
local officer, furnishes assistance in agricultural problems. Fire protection is the 
responsibility of the municipality. 

All of these services, with the exception of education, are financed from 
municipal funds. The municipality obtains its revenues from a percentage of the 
land tax, taxes on selected occupations and businesses, and, most of all, from 
allotments by the national government.” A majority of the taxes, national and 
local, are levied directly upon the barrio population. In particular, each barrio 
dweller is liable for the residence tax, and those who possess livestock or small 
parcels of land are liable for the personal and real property tax. The land tax 
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falls heaviest on the large landholder, but a portion of it is shifted to the barrio 
people through tenancy arrangements. 

In return for their taxes, the barrio residents receive little or no direct benefit 
from either the municipality or other levels of government. Visits by the health 
officer and agriculturist are intermittent. Only a few barrio roads have been 
built and maintained from municipal funds. In the schools one or two teachers 
and limited teaching materials are all the national government normally provides. 
This lack of government service is not necessarily the result of conscious ex- 
ploitation of the barrio people by the urban population or central government. 
The absence of services is due largely to the meager funds at the disposal of the 
municipalities. Not only are the tax rates low, but also there is an extremely 
high rate of tax delinquency.'® In addition the inaccessibility of many barrios 
makes difficult the effective rendering of any service. The fact that they are 
situated in areas where the cost of constructing roads is so high that estimated 
usage would not justify the expense is another significant bar to improving trans- 
portation and communication facilities. 

In lieu of services provided by public authorities through tax funds, many 
barrios depend upon voluntary contributions of labor, materials, and money to 
meet their needs. Practically all of their schools have been built and equipped 
by barrio parent-teacher associations. In several localities the province, munici- 
pality, or city has made road construction equipment available to local civic 
groups for the purpose of building barrio roads on weekends. This technique 
was so successful in one area that the equipment was reserved by different barrios 
for three months in advance! 

Throughout the Islands, community development associations have been 
established under the direction of the school teachers in co-operation with various 
civic organizations. In parts of Luzon these organizations are known as puroks 
and are generally restricted to one or two small neighborhood groups. Rivera 
and McMillan found from one to five puroks in a single barrio. Elsewhere the 
associations normally comprise an entire municipality and are concerned with 
over-all municipal improvements. One such community association constructed 
complished almost entirely through donations of labor and materials. 

The existence of several successful voluntary associations at the barrio level 


a new public plaza and recreation area as part of its program, a project ac- 


is significant for a variety of reasons. These groups have, in large measure, 
assumed the normal functions of local government. They provide an opportunity 
for residents to participate in and have some voice in barrio affairs. Such as- 
sociations also reflect the very strong group consciousness among the people, 
a feeling which characterizes their everyday life. Frustrated in their attempts 
to work through the formal local government because of its lack of any real 
authority, they find in these associations a means of taking effective action to 
meet the problems faced by the individual barrios. 

Salutary as these organizations may be, they are of limited value because of 


16 Romani and Thomas, pp. 31-33; The Rural Philippines, p. 206 (Table 48). 
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the shortage of human and material resources available at the barrio level. 
Farm tenancy is widespread throughout the Islands and the administration of 
the tenancy laws has aggravated rather than alleviated the position of the 
average tenant. Sources of credit are almost nonexistent, and the tenant or small 
landowner is at the mercy of the landholder and money-lender. Despite efforts 
by the government to provide improved and expanded credit facilities for farm- 
ers, the problem is still great. Roads, schools, sanitation facilities, uncontaminated 
water supplies, markets, and housing are all in short supply. Without credit and 
other resources, it is difficult to see how the barrio itself can do much more to 
improve its present status. 

The poor economic position of the barrio population has for many years 
been a major source of anti-government feeling. Shortly after the establishment 
of the Commonwealth, the Sakdalistas capitalized on this attitude and led a 
brief uprising against the constituted authorities. After World War II, par- 
ticularly in the central Luzon area, the Huks built support from among the 
barrio people, using these economic grievances as the basis of their appeal. 
Up to about 1950 the government attempted to deal with the dissident problem 
almost solely by military force and did little to remove the underlying causes of 
revolt. Since that time, however, a more positive approach has been taken by 
provision of land for resettlement, attempts to remove inequities in the tenancy 
laws, and establishment of rural credit agencies. 

The strength of the dissident movement late in 1950 caused the central 
government to provide for the organization of barangay associations to strengthen 
local governments.” Associations were to be formed in each barrio to assist the 
government in its peace and order campaign and to make material improvements 
in local facilities. Residents elected the association officials and the associations 
were authorized to levy dues. The move, although extremely commendable in 
terms of strengthening local institutions, has been relatively unsuccessful, and 
only in a few areas have associations been established. Not only was there 
general misunderstanding as to the role of the barangay associations, but also 
no real base upon which they might be built. Unlike the community programs 
noted above, these were imposed on the barrio and did not spring from the 
people themselves. This fact, as much as any other, handicapped the program 
from the start. 

Barrio residents have a rather apathetic attitude towards other units of 
government. This may be attributed, in some cases, to the almost complete 
absence of autonomy. This attitude, bordering on resentment in some instances, 
may also be a reason for the relatively high tax delinquency rate. It should be 
noted, however, that delinquency is highest in the land tax, which falls heaviest 
on the landowners who are not, generally speaking, barrio residents. 

The apathy of the barrio population towards government and governmental 
activity does not extend, however, to nonparticipation in national and local 
elections. On the whole, the people vote regularly, with anywhere from fifty 
to ninety per cent of the qualified voters registering and voting.'* This apparent 


17 Executive Order 347, Sept. 22, 1950. 
18 The Rural Philippines, p. 206 (Table 49). 
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inconsistency may be explained by the intensive efforts of the political leaders 
and barrio lieutenants to get out the vote. Beyond voting in the national (presi- 
dential and congressional), provincial, and municipal elections, there is little 
other political participation by the barrio people. Political activity still centers 
in the urban areas or poblaciones and rarely, except as in the Magsaysay cam- 
paign, does it extend to the barrio. 

The power to deal with the various problems facing the barrio lies in the 
hands of the small group who control both local and national governments. 
Up to now it has been advantageous for them to keep local government opera- 
tions at a low level. With the increase in population and the pressures of the 
dissident movement, it may be necessary for them to change their attitudes 
if only to preserve their present position. Evidence of some change is found in the 
Magsaysay program spelled out during his successful campaign for the presidency. 
The emphasis of the program is on raising the level of living in the barrio as a 
prelude to the establishment of more vigorous local institutions. Under his 
direction several artesian wells have been built in selected barrios. The wells 
were financed not only by the government but by contributions from private 
individuals as well. A model barrio has also been developed in central Luzon 
with artesian wells, electricity, fish ponds, and improved sanitation facilities. 
It was built with the hope that the experience gained would serve to stimulate 
similar developments in other barrios and eventually spread throughout the 
Islands. As a part of this program, the Congress enacted two laws in 1954 giving 
provinces and municipalities greater freedom in the preparation of their bud- 
gets.!® In the last session of the Congress, Magsaysay secured modifications in the 
rice tenancy laws which should reduce the burdens of the barrio residents. 
The Presidential Complaints and Action Commission has also given them 
direct access to the central government for a hearing of their grievances and may, 
in the end, spur them on to more activity in this area. 

Despite these recent attempts to improve the position of the barrio, the 
prospects still remain bleak. The task is a difficult one, complicated by a general 
lack of capital and the unwillingness of the dominant political leaders to jeop- 
ardize their present status by permitting changes. Moreover, the Magsaysay 
program has not yet come to grips with many of the basic problems, but has, 
for the most part, only provided temporary relief. The construction of artesian 
wells is important, yet it must be done on a wider scale to accomplish any lasting 
improvement. Although the model barrio exists, little has been done to trans- 
plant its experience into other areas. All of this implies that the strengthening 
of the barrio will require a long period of time, as well as a sincere desire on the 
part of the central authorities, who alone possess effective political power, to 
undertake such a program. The present nature of the barrio indicates very clearly 
the character of the difficulties involved. Its development has been from an 
independent self-governing village to a powerless adjunct of the municipality. 
Whether or not it will again acquire a position of prestige and importance in the 
‘} 


1eme of Philippine local government remains, for the moment, an unanswerable 
question. 


* Republic Acts 1062 and 1063, June 12, 1954 











Some Limitations of Chinese Fiction 


JOHN L. BISHOP 


One wonders what the general reading public has made of the translations 
of traditional Chinese fiction which have recently appeared in bookstores, in 
several instances in paper-bound series usually devoted to up-to-date novels 
of violence and vampires. Chinese colloquial fiction before the coming of Western 
influences certainly contains enough of both murder and adultery to give the 
average reader a sense of literary familiarity; but the thoughtful reader must be 
puzzled by an undefinable inadequacy, by a feeling of literary promise unful- 
filled, to which even the student of Chinese stories and novels must confess. 
Unconsciously conditioned as are we all to the premises and achievements of 
European fiction, we cannot fail to weigh this fiction of another culture in the 
same balance and find it vaguely wanting. In the following pages I intend to 
isolate several of the factors which contribute to our impression of disappoint- 
ment upon reading those works which have long been a source of delight to the 
Chinese. 

In doing so, I must admit to taking arbitrarily the fiction of the West as a 
standard against which to measure works in a wholly unrelated literature, a 
questionable procedure if used merely to arrive at a value judgment, but a 
justifiable method if used to localize and appraise the different development in 
comparable genres of two distinct literatures. Western fiction, moreover, has 
always displayed a vitality which makes it an eminent criterion, a vitality which 
has led to capacity for experimentation, variation and theorizing extending down 
to the present day. Not fora century at least has the conviction prevailed in the 
West that ‘a novel is a novel, as a pudding is a pudding, and that our only 
business with it could be to swallow it.’”’ Once emancipated from the stigma of 
immorality, European fiction gradually became recognized as a justifiable form 
of truth, as valid as that offered by the historian, the philosopher or the painter. 
Henry James’s defense of the art of fiction merely served notice on a state of 
affairs already brought about by the work of Jane Austen, George Eliot and 
Dickens. 

With the recognition of fiction as a form of truth, the reader’s concept of 
fiction shifted from the romance and the tale to the novel and the story. He now 
expects, however unconsciously, in such literary forms a writer’s personal, con- 
sistent view of life, and he expects as a concomitant, a personal and consistent 
literary style. In other words, he takes for granted on the lowest level of his 
reading some degree of literary realism, some accuracy in the description of the 

The author received his Ph.D. in Comparative Literature from Harvard University 
in 1953 and is at present teaching at Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
His book, The Colloquial Short Story in China, is being published by Harvard University 
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behavior of human beings as individuals in conformity or in conflict with a 
plausible social environment, and on the higher levels of his reading he looks for 
some degree of philosophical realism by which the author’s personal judgment of 
a social condition or of a human problem is made clear. The reader of fiction, then, 
unless he confines himself to the watered-down and sugar-coated imitations 
which inevitably swarm in the wake of those original works that appear like 
revelations, wishes not only to be diverted by “‘lies like truth’? but to be edified 
by a personal vision of truth seen through the medium of lies or fictions. If we 
accept this concept of fiction, it seems tome that the traditional colloquial fiction 
of China is limited in two respects: the one a limitation of narrative convention, 
the other a limitation of purpose. 

Perhaps one should not distinguish so boldly between style and content, be- 
tween form and function. Recent criticism insists that what is to be said inevita- 
bly shapes the manner in which it is said. But the point I wish to make is that 
in the Chinese fiction we are discussing this integration is imperfect, that in fact, 
primitive narrative conventions were retained long after the narratives had 
begun to change in scope and purpose, and that new themes were forced into old 
molds to the detriment of the final product. - 

These primitive conventions stem from an earlier period when colloquial 
fiction was part of an oral tradition of literature. From scattered references in 
T’ang and Sung sources! and from descriptions of the two capital cities of the 
Sung dynasty,’ it is clear that the marketplace storyteller was a common social 
institution with well-established traditions in those periods, if indeed, he has 
not always been a feature of Chinese urban society. Faced with the problem of 
entertaining an audience, constantly coming and going, illiterate yet shrewd as 
are those who rely on the evidence of things seen and heard, rather than read, 
he evolved in the course of time a narrative genre which soived that problem. 

Drawing for his materials upon historical records, Buddhist and Taoist 
hagiographies, tales in the literary language, and even celebrated local scandals, 


he was guided by at least one common criterion,—sensationalism, either super- 


natural, murderous or sexual. These materials he elaborated, giving to the terse 
originals a wealth of naturalistic, but nonetheless fanciful detail, calculated to 
convince his auditors of the plausibility of what was inherently incredible. 
The form in which these stories were presented to the listening public had 
several characteristic features. They were introduced by a prologue in which 
anecdotes and poems related to the theme of the main story were strung out 
until the audience reached profitable proportions. Poetry was frequently intro- 
' Tuan Ch’eng-shih*, Yu-yang tsa-tsu’ hsti-chi [Supplement to the Yu-yang miscellaneal, 


4: lla in ts’e 56 of Hupei hsien cheng i-shu®; Su Shih*, Tung-p’o chth-lin‘ [Literary remains 
of Tung-p’o]|, 6 

2 The principal descriptions are: Meng Yiian-lao’, T’ung-ching meng-hua lu* [Memories 
of the eastern capital], 7b in ts’e 3 of T’ang-Sung ts’ung-shu'; Nai Te-weng™, T'u-ch’eng chi 
sheng” |The Wonders of the capital), 10a-b in ts’e 1 of Lien-t’ing shih erh chung’; Chou Mi’, 


Wu-lin chiu-shih? |Hangchow that was], 6: lla-12b, in ts’e 250-2 of Pi-chi hsiao-shuo ta 
kuan’. 
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duced into the recital, probably with musical accompaniment.’ Originally such 
verses may have had an integral function in the story; later they served as a 
commentary, a verification, a means of delaying a climax, or merely as an em- 
bellishment. The narrator felt free to intrude in his own person into the story, 
lecturing his auditors on some moral problem raised by the plot, answering 
questions which he assumed to be in their minds, even exhibiting to them some 
tour de force of narrative logic which they might have missed. Characters in the 
story were often made to recapitulate the plot for the benefit of late-comers in 
the audience. The narrative style relied greatly on the use of dialogue to ad- 
vance the plot; and presumably such a style allowed the storyteller to dif- 
ferentiate speakers in a semi-dramatic fashion. Also close to theatrical technique 
is the manner in which the movements of characters are meticulously described, 
so that by recording their sittings, risings, bowings and the like, we retain a 
constant and clear picture of the scene. Lastly, the stories are limited in length to 
what the attention span of a listening audience might comfortably endure. In the 
few surviving examples where we have stories which were presented in two in- 
stallments or huz*, the break occurs at a point of high suspense in the plot and 
thus ensures the return of the audience at the next session. In general, these 
stories betray the narrator’s concern with using such conventions with the highest 
degree of craftsmanship rather than any interest on his part in adapting the old 
or inventing new narrative devices to fit some particular story. 

At this point I must confess that there are no verbatim recordings of a Sung 
storyteller’s recital. The characteristics of his style just enumerated have been 
drawn from later written versions of his stories, versions which appeared in 
printed collections during the Ming period‘ but which unquestionably existed 
in written form in Yiian and Sung times. What is of interest is the fact 
that during these centuries of development from an oral to a written genre, the 
oral conventions persisted to such a degree in versions designed to be read. With 
the conservatism characteristic of Chinese literature, these once functional 
literary devices have been retained as unessential literary clichés. As a sort of 
author’s commentary on the story he is relating, their cumulative effect is to 
destroy the illusion of veracity which naturalistic plot details attempt to create; 
and the retention of such conventions has impeded the development of a realistic 
narrative technique toward its ultimate goal of producing an effect of actuality. 


3 Many of the poems used are ¢z’u*, a form originally associated with musical accom- 
paniment. The narrator’s cues to his accompanist before each poem have still survived 
in the text of one story, Ching-shih t’ung-yen', 38. 

4 Ch’ing p’ing shan t’ang hua-pen” [Colloquial stories from the Ch’ing p’ing shan studio] 
was compiled by Hung P’ien’ between 1522 and 1566; Ching-pen t’ung-su hsiao-shuo” [The 
capital edition of colloquial stories] is of disputed compilation date but contains materials 
antedating the Ming period; Ku-chin hsiao-shuo* [Stories old and new] with an alternate 
title Yti-shih ming-yen” [Clear words to instruct the world]; Ching-shih t’ung-yen (General 
words to admonish the world); and Hsing-shih heng-yen* [Constant words to arouse the world] 
were edited and published as a series by Feng Meng-lung* in 1621, 1625, and 1628 and are 
referred to collectively as the San-yen™ [The three yen}. 
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Fielding’s digressions on the prose epic in Tom Jones and Thackeray’s more 
intimate intrusions into his novels have called forth similar criticism in the 
West. 

So far I have spoken only of colloquial short stories as they have been pre- 
served in the San-yen and other anthologies of the Ming period. While this 
genre was developing during the Sung and Yiian periods, the colloquial novel was 
also evolving by a process of accretion from groups of such short narratives, 
possibly combined with dramatic versions dealing with a common pseudo- 
historical episode.’ But the survival of conventions used by oral narrators is still 
evident in these novels? Prose is mixed with verse and dialogue is used exten- 
sively. Chapters, still called hui, usually end at a climax; and the reader is urged 
in a stereotyped formula to hear what happens in the next installment. 

Probably the most notable influence of its early origins on the novel and one 
most disturbing to the Western reader is the heterogeneous and episodic quality 
of plot. In Shui-hu-chuan® he is expected to follow a story involving 108 heroes, 
over a third of whom have a major role, and in San-kuo chih yen-i’ he must cope 
with the shifting fortunes and myriad adventures of the rulers and military 
leaders of three warring states. Not since the Arthurian romances and Malory 
have Western readers been entertained \ :th such a plethora of characters and 
incidents within the confines of a single literary work. These accretive novels, 
then, retain the meticulous narrative style of their original materials, a style 
which is preoccupied with surface reality, presenting to the reader a clear visual 
picture of outward appearance and movement and a verbatim account of dia- 
logue. In addition, the structure of their plots is marked by episodic variety, 
bound by a tenuous unity of historical or pseudo-historical theme. 

In the subsequent fiction of the Ming period, writers of novels and short stories 
accepted the narrative conventions of the San-yen collections and the Shui-hu- 
chuan. Aside from an inherent literary conservatism, they probably had an added 
motive in doing so: the need for the literatus to conceal any connection with the 
vulgar literature. In an atmosphere where fiction in the colloquial language was 
considered almost a defilement of the long-treasured and esoteric art of writing, 
few members of the scholarly élite could risk being known as compilers of a 
version of popular fiction or as authors of a new specimen in any of its genres. 
Use of the collective, traditional style of the storyteller, therefore, served as an 
excellent means of preserving anonymity. 

The result of this fact is, to the Western reader, a curious absence of person- 
ality in the style of such fiction, a monotonous preoccupation with “story” 
rather than with an individual mode of telling the story. Chinese fiction for this 
reason has no Cervantes, no Richardson, no Jane Austen, who, relying to be sure 
on the work of predecessors, nevertheless gave the literary forms they found at 


5 A thorough study of the development of one such novel is Richard G. Irwin’s The 
Evolution of a Chinese Novel: Shui-hu-chuan (Cambridge, Mass., 1953). 

6 Translations: J. H. Jackson, Water Margin (abridged) (London, 1937); Pearl Buck, 
All Men Are Brothers (New York, 1937). 

7 Translation: C. H. Brewitt-Taylor, San Kuo or Romance of the Three Kingdoms 
(Shanghai, 1925). 
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hand a turn in a new direction or added new depth of insight, even a new dimen- 
sion to be afterwards associated with that form. 

Chin p’ing met,® a novel written in the sixteenth century which is for the most 
part an original production by a single hand, illustrates this limitation. Its 
unknown author has taken a narrative form common among traditional short 
stories, the exemplary tale in which the ultimate penalties of a life of dissipation 
are presented by graphic illustration. He has, however, expanded this theme by 
tracing the spread of moral laxity within a large family unit and ultimately among 
more distant family connections. The originality of his work lies not so much in 
the novelty of this theme as in the magnitude of its illustration. By extending 
moral retribution beyond the limit of the individual sinner to the family and, by 
implication, to society as a whole, he has introduced an innovation into the 
genre of fiction. While toa limited extent the innovation is prepared for by the 
large canvas of social forces at work which Shui-hu-chuan presents, the earlier 
novel does not anticipate the masterly depiction of domestic life in all its com- 
plicated detail which is one of the principal attractions of Chin p’ing met. 

In style and narrative technique, on the other hand, Chin p’ing mez is indis- 
tinguishable from the fiction which precedes it. It continues quite naturally and 
without a noticeable variation in style from the Shui-hu-chuan incident which is 
its point of departure. Furthermore, a colloquial short story embedded in one of 
its later chapters® is stylistically indistinguishable from the context in which it 
appears. In other words, Chin p’ing met employs most of the inept narrative 
conventions of earlier fiction, except obvious intrusions by the narrator, and 
binds together a wealth of loosely related episodes, giving these a degree of 
homogeneity by its implicit unity of theme. To the Western reader its final effect 
of satiety with the carnal life is a result of an overwhelming accumulation of 
incident rather than of the careful selection of telling narrative details. Yet it is a 
testimonial to the fine craftsmanship of traditional narrative technique that, 
despite its wooden and impersonal style, the novel carries a high degree of con- 
viction in its details and an irresistible impact in its entirety. 

Multiplicity of detail, striving to reproduce the social macrocosm rather than 
to explore the human microcosm, appears to be a characteristic of Chinese 
fiction inherited from the accretive methods by which its prototypes evolved. It 
is the rare novel in Western literature—War and Peace, Proust, and Dos Passos 
come to mind—which attempts the panoramic social picture of Shui-hu-chuan, 
Chin p’ing mei or Ju-lin wai-shth. 

Another characteristic of Chinese fiction disturbing to the Western reader is 
the mingling of naturalism and supernaturalism within the same narrative. Poe’s 
requirement of unity of effect or impression within a single narrative has long 
prevailed in Western literature. If a novel or story is to be a fantasy, the reader 
demands to know this from the start and to have the tone of fantasy maintained 

8 Translations: Clement Egerton, The Golden Lotus (London, 1939); Bernard Miall, 
Chin Ping Mei, The Adventurous History of Hsi Men and his Six Wives (abridged) (New 
York, 1938). 

® See John L. Bishop, ‘‘A Colloquial Short Story in the Novel Chin p’ing mei,’”” HJAS, 
XVII (Dec. 1954), 394-402 
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consistently. His willing suspension of disbelief varies greatly in degree, if not in 
quality, when reading for example Vatek and Vanity Fair. The intervention of 
ghosts or deities into a perfectly mundane sequence of events disturbs not only 
his sense of illusion but his standard of literary propriety. When, on the other 
hand, he opens Hsi-yu-chi'® and begins to read of a rock which became pregnant 
and gave birth to a stone monkey, he is prepared to accept all of the delightful 
fantasies which follow. 

It may be argued that to the society for which these fictions were written, there 
was no incongruity in the mingling of flesh and blood with ghosts and gods, and 
hence no violation of plausibility. But it is apparent that at least by Ming times 
a definite rationalism had begun to make its appearance in fiction. While the 
legendary story of exemplary behavior and supernatural marvels continues to be 
repeated, it is the love story or erotic narrative with a domestic setting in which 
creative effort is centered. Even in the material of the San-yen collections we can 
observe the process by which the love element in some tale of wonder has begun to 
be expanded with realistic detail until its length is out of all proportion to that of 
the matrix story and its naturalistic style out of keeping with its original con- 
text.'' Chin p’ing mei is an excellent example of this trend. Except at the end 
where the visions conjured up by the mysterious Buddhist priest point up the 
moral significance of a seemingly immoral story and except for the appearance of 
Wu Ta’s ghost retained from Shui-hu-chuan, all marvels have been carefully 
suppressed, even where borrowed materials suggest their use. 

The tendency toward rationalism in fiction can be seen very clearly in the 
anonymous preface to Chin-ku ch’i-kuan’ [Wonders old and new], a late Ming 
anthology of stories selected from the San-yen. The author of the preface felt 
that some explanation of the character ch’i for “‘strange’”’ or ‘‘wonderful”’ in the 
title was needed. “Strange” to him means not the impossible but the unusual, 
not that which violates natural or human principles, but that which on rare oc- 
casions exactly conforms to them. Marvels to him are those paragons of constancy 
to the cardinal human virtues recorded in history and romanticized in popular 
fiction. In the preface he attempts to shift the focus of attention from the miracles 
and ghostly visitations in many of the stories to the exemplary heroes of a few of 
them. But his rationalization also implies that the newer, more naturalistic love 
story, recording as it does striking lapses from exemplary behavior, has in this 
type of “strangeness” a moral value. 

But Chinese fiction, while partially developing a naturalistic method, never 
wholly accepts its obvious concomitant, a naturalistic and purely human view 
of life. Always behind the plausible interplay of human emotions, human acts 
and consequences, lies the assumption of supernal forces directing the ultimate 
fate of the characters. In the best of the naturalistic stories a high degree of 
coincidence has taken the place of supernatural intervention; but in many of 
these stories and novels the religious machinery is deliberately exposed at the 


1° Translations: Arthur Waley, Monkey (abridged) (New York, 1943); Timothy Richards, 
A Mission to Heaven (partial, with summaries) (Shanghai, 1913). 
'! For examples, see Ku-chin hsiao-shuo, 1, 3, 38; and Hsing-shih heng-yen, 15. 
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end. When a character declares that a certain event is the result of karma, we are 
prepared to accept this as a social convention debased almost to a figure of speech 
and do not allow it to influence our understanding of the plot. When, however, 
the narrator. himself concludes so excellent a story as ‘The Ring” in Ch’ing 
ping shan tang hua-pen with an explanation that the whole of the tragic se- 
quence we have just accepted imaginatively as true, is really the result of bad 
karma stemming from previous incarnations of the two main characters; when he 
says in effect that the development of the tragic situation has all the time been 
wholly outside the power of the hero and heroine to control or alter, the Western 
reader feels that he has been imposed upon and tricked. In the same way he 
objects to being harrowed by the troubles of Tess of the D’Urbervilles while 
being told all along that they are merely a cruel jest on the part of the Im- 
mortals. Granted that karma is an alien belief in the West, I suspect that even 
the Chinese reader who may have accepted the explanation as religiously sound, 
will nevertheless, feel an aesthetic disappointment at its unnecessary use in such 
a literary context. 

If the principle of ultimate motivation in Chinese fiction is ambiguous, its 
moral purpose is equally so. Much of its traditional narrative material is frankly 
pornographic or immoral in nature, and much of what remains is amoral in- 
asmuch as it unconsciously pictures a world governed not by the moral order of 
philosopher or priest, but by the operation of blind chance. The onus of im- 
morality by which fiction was traditionally regarded in China as detrimental to 
the morals of society, is, therefore, not entirely without justification. To cir- 
cumvent criticism by Confucian officialdom, writers stressed the value of fiction 
as moral instruction and missed no opportunity to include homilies on the Con- 
fucian virtues and thus provide a specious pedagogic function which is wholly for- 
eign to such literature. The result is a marked contradiction between the avowed 
and the implicit moral purpose which destroys that integrity we expect of good 
fiction. 

In the matter of character protrayal, another contrast between Chinese and 
Western fiction is apparent. Both literatures attempt realistic portrayals of social 
types and the difference between them is one of degree. Both exploit dialogue as a 
means of differentiating character and caste. The novel of the West, however, 
explores more thoroughly the minds of characters, and long familiarity with this 
realm has made possible whole novels which are confined to the individual mind 
alone, such as those of Virginia Woolf and James Joyce. But to the Chinese 
novelist, the mental life of his fictional characters is an area to be entered only 
briefly when necessary and then with timidity. For this reason, his ability to 
exploit one of the chief concerns of realistic fiction, the discrepancy between ap- 
pearance and reality, is severely limited since he can rarely show us the sharp 
variance between what is said and what is thought. 

The writer of colloquial fiction, in spite of his keen eye for movement and his 
sharp ear for the speech of daily life, is curiously deficient in description of 
manner which requires a constant and subjective identification with one’s 
imaginary characters. Translators soon notice this lack in the invariable use of 
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tao® or ytieh* to introduce all speeches. This non-committal “said” often leaves 
the ensuing speech utterly colorless or ambiguous in tone. When in English such 
a statement as “I am going” is given emotional color by the verb which follows; 
as “‘I am going,’ she grumbled;” “‘I am going,’ she insinuated;” “‘I am going,’ 
she sighed; ” or “‘I am going,’ she screamed;’’ the Chinese narrator gives no 
hint of the emotion implicit in each speech beyond that which the speech itself 
suggests. As a result, even the racy, supple and vital dialogue, which is one of the 
strong points of colloquial fiction, sometimes has the quality of monotone to the 
reader conditioned to the subtle overtones suggested by the stage directions in 
Western fiction. 

This limitation of psychological analysis—which is what in general terms it is 
—seems to be related to a social factor influential in the development of Chinese 
fiction, and that is the absence of an aristocratic-feminine tradition in this branch 
of literature. I think most historians of French literature would agree that the 
psychological perceptiveness of the French novel can be traced to the influence 
of Mme. de La Fayette and Mlle. de Scudéry as well as their many contempo- 
raries. Certainly the bulk of English fiction from the seventeenth century into the 
nineteenth was the work of women—not those novels which are read today, but 
those which were widely admired at the time and which prepared the way for the 
work of Richardardson and his successors. Characteristic of this feminine and 
quite often aristocratic tradition is a preoccupation with minute analysis of 
emotions and probing of mental attitudes. In a wholly unrelated literature, one 
has only to think of the Genji monogatari® by Lady Murasaki for a strikingly 
similar example of psychological sensitivity in the work of a woman and one 
associated with a sheltered and highly sophisticated court circle. 

Whether the Chinese civil service system, restricting the growth of a permanent 
aristocracy isolated from the world of action, or whether the absence of women 
writers in either the literary language or colloquial genres of fiction, are factors 
which can account for the psychological immaturity of characterization in 
novels, is a thesis I am not prepared to defend. As a theme for speculation and 
study, however, it would be of value in apparaising the character of the Chinese 
novel. Any such speculation must take into account the one isolated specimen 
of psychological sophistication, Hung lou meng," and determine its relationship 
to the main stream of Chinese fiction. 

From the preceding remarks it should be evident that the genesis of a realistic 
fiction in China and in Europe had many features in common: appeal to a lower 
class audience uninterested in a past classical tradition; material which in revolt 
to that tradition was earthy and sensational instead of intellectual and re- 
strained; and a narrative style that was sensuous rather than symbolic, ob- 
servant rather than contemplative. Yet in spite of the similar origins, Western 
fiction, freeing itself early from the odium of immorality and confining itself to 


2 Translation: Arthur Waley, The Tale of Genji (Boston, 1927-33). 

18 Translations: H. Bancroft Joly, Hung Lou Meng or, The Dream of the Red Chamber, 
a Chinese Novel (partial) (London, 1892-93); Chi-chen Wang, Dream of the Red Chamber 
(partial, with summary) (New York, 1912). 
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the realm of mundane fact, was able to progress further in the chosen direction 
and explore possible byroads. Chinese fiction, on the other hand, constantly 
defending its right to exist, hampered by anachronistic materials and stylistic 
conventions, and unable to face frankly the direction in which it tended, traveled 
more slowly and fitfully along the same road toward realism until the influence 
of Western models began to be felt at the end of the nineteenth century. 

In concluding, I hope my main intention has been clear. Despite the inevi- 
tability of a value judgment, that intention has not been to disparage a great 
tradition of fiction in China, but rather to further in the general reader an 
appreciation of its works in translation by suggesting what he must not expect 
of it. Understanding and accepting its unfamiliar conventions, he will find in its 
works much profit, diversion and an admirable craftsmanship in the art of story- 
telling. 
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Review Article: The Impact of Communist 
China on Visitors from India 


MARGARET W. FISHER 
JOAN V. BONDURANT 


What India and China are today in fact doing is wrestling for the political 
soul of Asia. That is why India’s role in Asian affairs is crucial and vital.! 


The notion that democracy, as the West understands democracy, is meeting 
a crucial test in the conflict of ideas that agitate the minds and emotions of 
Indians, is everywhere receiving greater attention. It is a notion as commonly 
understood by the Indian intellectual as it is popularly appreciated by those 
who would observe the process from the West. That the Indian view of China 
plays a significant role in this process is readily apparent. 

The character of the appeal to Indian minds of the Chinese “people’s de- 
mocracy,’’ and Indian opinions of that appeal are proper and essential subjects 
for consideration by those who care about the outcome of this ideological con- 
flict. There is yet one further consideration which, because more difficult of 
understanding, may be the more necessary for serious enquiry. That is the 
complex of questions which center upon Indian views of the problems of political 
organization: the proper functions of government, the nature of priorities in 
political control of social and economic welfare, the philosophy of association, 
the nature of India’s own problems. The question becomes not only one of the 
character of the appeal but also one of why—why, indeed, do certain elements in 
Chinese communism appeal to the Indian observer? 

In the many words which have been written by Indian visitors to China we 
may find, if not answers, at least some suggestion as to the directions in which 
answers to these questions may be sought. For the Indian observer, though he 
may not always be concise or lucid, is, without doubt, articulate. He tends to 
write very much as he feels. And in his writings he reveals much—about himself, 
about his countrymen, about his predispositions and traditions. Taken together, 
the written words of several Indian observers about the same or similar ex- 
periences serve well the Westerner who would know more of the psychological 
conditions which democracy is meeting on its testing ground in the Indian 
nation—a testing ground in the continuing struggle for the ‘‘political soul of 
Asia.” 

Prior to 1951, few Indians other than the diplomatic corps headed by Am- 
bassador K. M. Panikkar, had first-hand knowledge of China.? Since 1951, 





Dr. Margaret W. Fisher is Editor of the Indian Press Digests; Dr. Joan V. Bondurant 
is Associate Editor, and Lecturer in Political Science, University of California at Berkeley. 
1 Frank Moraes, Report on Mao’s China (New York, 1953), p. 207. 


2 Among those few may be mentioned Rabindranath Tagore (1924), Jawaharlal Nehru 
(1939), and Frank Moraes (1944-45). 
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Indians have been given a greater opportunity for observing China than has 
been afforded any other non-Communists. The first of a series of visits by 
Indian delegations took place in September 1951, when, upon the invitation of 
five Chinese organizations,’ a small and decidedly heterogeneous group of 
Indian citizens went on an unofficial “‘goodwill mission” to China, to celebrate 
the second anniversary of the regime of Mao Tse-tung. Much was made of this 
occasion and Chinese speeches of welcome constantly referred to “two thousand 
years” of close and friendly relations between China and India. Direct contact 
between Chinese and Indians, however, had been sufficiently tenuous to permit 
them to conceive of the Indian delegation as repaying the visits made to India 
by the famous Chinese Buddhist pilgrims of the fifth and seventh centuries of 
our era. 

The visit of the goodwill mission, although unofficial, had been actively en- 
couraged by Ambassador Panikkar.* This delegation toured China for six weeks. 
Immediately afterwards, a Chinese delegation, accompanied by Ambassador 
Panikkar, toured India. In the spring of 1952 two Indian delegations visited 
China for May Day celebrations. One was a cultural delegation sent by the 
Government of India,® and was led by Madame Vijayalakshmi Pandit, who, in 
addition to being the sister of the Indian Prime Minister, had represented her 
country as Ambassador in Moscow and in Washington. The other was made up of 
trade union representatives, the first of a series of such delegations to make their 
way annually to Peking in May.® These Indian visitors have brought back 
widely differing appraisals of the “new”? China, from virtually complete ac- 
ceptance to as nearly complete rejection of the claims of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. Ten accounts, dealing with the visits of four different delegations spread 
over a period of one and one half years, will be reviewed here: 

China Today. By sunpDARLAL. Allahabad: Hindustani Culture Society, 1952. 
vii, 681. Appendices. 

People’s China: What I Saw and Learnt There. By 3. c. KUMARAPPA. Maganwadi, 
Wardha, Mladhya] P{radesh]: All-India Village Industries Association, 
1952. 32. 

The invitation came through the Chinese Embassy in New Delhi on behalf of five 
“‘All-China”’ organizations: The Peace Council, the Federation of Labor, the Democratic 
Women’s Federation, the Democratic Federation of Youth, and the Federation of Litera- 
ture and Arts Circles, and was delivered to the president of the All-India Peace Council 
and the presidents of the Bombay and Calcutta branches of the India-China Friendship 
Association. 

‘For Panikkar’s revealing reference to this delegation in his recently published book, 
In Two Chinas: Memoirs of a Diplomat (London, 1955), see pp. 137-139. He had known 
many of the members quite well for many years, he tells us, and “felt that I would be 
able to handle the delegation.’’ He appears to have been right about that. However, he 
had a lapse of memory on one small point: this delegation was in China in September 
October 1951, and not in May, as he states. 

5 See also ‘‘The Indian Cultural Delegation to China,”’ Indian Press Digests (University 
of California at Berkeley), I, No. 6 (May 1953), 79-85. 

6 In 1955 nine Indian delegates returned to India before the conclusion of the scheduled 
program in protest against the move to form a Communist-sponsored Asian Confederation 
of Labour. R. J. Mehta has written of his experiences as a member of this delegation in a 
series of articles in Thought (Delhi), beginning with the issue for June 25, 1955. 
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China Stands Up: and Wolves of the Wild West. By r[ussy] K. KARANJIA. Bombay: 
People’s Publishing House, 1952. 256. 

China Can Make It. By KHWAJA AHMAD ABBAS. Bombay: People’s Publishing 
House, 1952. 16. 

In the Image of Mao Tse-tung. By KHWAJA AHMAD ABBAS. Bombay: People’s 
Publishing House, 1953. 105. 

A Glimpse of New China. By M[OHAMMAD] MUJEEB. Delhi: Maktaba Jamia Ltd., 
[n.d]. 93. 

The Great Peace: An Asian’s Candid Report on Red China By RAJA HUTHEESING. 
New York: Harper, 1953. 246. Appendix, Bibliography. 

Report on Mao’s China. By FRANK MORAES. New York: Macmillan, 1953. 212. 

The Promise that is New China. By k. T. SHAH. Bombay: Vora, 1953. 342. 

From My China Diary. By BRASKISHORE SHASTRI. Delhi: Siddhartha Publica- 
tions [1953?]. vi, 55. 

The first seven of these books were all written by members of the unofficial 
goodwill mission of September—October 1951. The leader of this mission was 
Pandit Sundarlal, an elderly gentleman formerly best known as a Hindi littera- 
teur. In recent years he has been adopted by Communist publicists in India as 
an authority on ‘Gandhian economics,” but it should be added that this title 
has not been recognized in established Gandhian centers. One of his fellow dele- 
gates described him as “a mystic for whom law and order is an irrelevant event 
in the countries of the mind.” (Mujeeb, p. 2) Another called him “a sweet and 
unsophisticated soul,” who confessed that “he felt like kneeling down, kissing 
the Chinese earth and, like the giant Antaeus, gaining faith and strength from 
the common mother.” (Karanjia, p. 76) ‘His oratorical manner was like the 
rolling of a ship midst heavy seas,”’ said Professor Mujeeb (p. 75), and his speech 
at Peace Committee headquarters ‘“‘showed complete lack of balance in the 
expression of political views.” (p. 35). 

At the official banquet in Peking given in honor of the delegates, Sundarlal 
embarrassed several of his fellow delegates with an excessively fulsome speech. 
(Mujeeb, p. 26) Ambassador Panikkar, who also attended this banquet, has 
told us that this speech of Sunderlal’s “followed mainly the lines of my own 
public utterances, though it was more effusive and less restrained.’ Panikkar 
characterized Sundarlal as ‘‘a man of very good impulses and high character, 
but a little uncritical and inclined to be over-enthusiastic.”’ (pp. 138-139) 

Sundarlal, in his own pages, shows himself to have been much engrossed with 
comparative standards of morality, an area in which he found China superior to 
Russia, India, Hongkong and the West. He was also an earnest and uncritical 
collector of data, setting down without question whatever he was told by his 
hosts (including Ambassador Panikkar), seemingly unaware that what he was 
reporting often possessed implications completely at variance with his own 
enthusiastic interpretations. His account, although frequently tedious, permits 
the reader not only to follow the delegation’s itinerary from day to day, but 
also to gain insight into the image which Chinese leaders desired to create in the 
minds of their visitors. He has also included a section setting forth, seriatim, 
the general impressions of ten of his fellow delegates. Appendices have been 
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added in which he describes briefly the Chinese constitution and the laws gov- 
erning agrarian reform, trade unions and marriage. He also reprints the articles, 
press interviews and broadcasts for which he was responsible while in China. 

Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, long prominent in the All-India Village Industries 
Association, and a recognized ““Gandhian economist,’”’ was reluctant to take the 
Chinese tour. He had only a few months previously launched an experiment in 
village self-sufficiency which he did not wish to leave, but was finally persuaded 
by his co-workers “‘to take the opportunity to study the land problems in China 
and then go to Japan to study its cottage industries.”’ His curiously reticent 
brochure has more to say on the details of travel and on his political philosophy 
than on the subjects he had hoped to study. The explanation for this may have 
been provided by a fellow delegate who recorded some of the difficulties con- 
fronting Kumarappa in his attempts to learn about Chinese co-operatives: 
‘“‘A high officer of the Peking Federation of Cooperatives came to see him, and 
the interview lasted for over two hours, but I was told the conversation started 
on the wrong track and remained there. Another interview was arranged, and 
I got Kumarappaji’s permission to join in the discussion, but the interview 
did not materialise.”” (Mujeeb, pp. 64-66) Kumarappa and others were later 
able to visit a village cooperative and a branch marketing cooperative, but here 
again they were frustrated in their search for information. Even after persistent 
questioning, Mujeeb tells us, they were unable to determine whether figures 
which they had obtained referred to a one-month, a four-month or a one-year 
period. Kumarappa’s brochure was reproduced in a considerably edited version’ 
in Sundarlal’s book. (pp. 463-504) 

“Leftist opinion” was ‘amply represented’ in the delegation by Mulk Raj 
Anand and Russy K. Karanjia, ‘‘the vivacious editor of Blitz,’ according to 
Ambassador Panikkar. Karanjia’s “private social behaviour and general under- 
standing of issues bore no relation to his public face as the editor of the sensa- 
tional weekly,” Panikkar continued, and although unable to praise Karanjia’s 
methods of journalism, he “‘came to like him as a man, and as one who had an 
appreciation of some of the essential issues of politics.”’ (p. 138) 

Karanjia described himself as “the leader of the opposition press in my 
country’”’—a claim which few other Indian journalists would be likely to con- 
cede—but this “fact,” declared the Parsi journalist, “does not make me any 
less an Indian, proud of that nationality and name... always my country first. 


YES, MY COUNTRY, RIGHT OR WRONG!” (p. 6) Throughout his book, 


however, India was constantly compared unfavorably, not only to the com- 
munist heaven which the Chinese were pictured as ecstatically creating, but 
even to the “state of purgatory” they had thus far achieved! Scorning any but 
the most colorful of superlatives, Karanjia has portrayed for the credulous 


7 As edited, Kumarappa’s praise of the British port of Hongkong and his criticism of 
the Chinese city of Mukden, largely disappeared. One paragraph describing the severity 
of Chinese punishment and two paragraphs dealing with Russian military and technical 
assistance were completely eliminated. ‘‘Communism of the evil type which the Americans 
dread’’ was altered to read ‘“Communism of that type which the Americans dread.” 
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and humorless—a land of super-heroes and super-heroines “steadily and sturdily 
marching towards a planned goal of scientific perfection,” after having “de- 
stroyed for all time” Kuomintang China, which he described as “an inferno more 
horrible and hellish than anything conceived in the nightmares of Dante and 
Milton.” 

Leftist opinion was further represented—in less exuberant fashion—by 
Khwaja Ahmad Abbas, art critic, film-writer and director, pamphleteer, jour- 
nalist (contributing a regular ‘“‘page”’ in Blitz), novelist, and short-story writer. 
He published both a pamphlet and a book concerning his experiences in China. 
The pamphlet, China Can Make It, was a paean in praise of “the amazing 
industrial progress in New China,” hastily brought out ‘‘on the occasion of the 
International Industries Fair,’’* inaugurated in Bombay soon after the dele- 
gates’ return from China. The article by Abbas appearing in Sundarlal’s book, 
though it bears the same title, is an abridged version.® 

Abbas, unable to obtain the exclusive interview with Mao Tse-tung upon 
which he had set his heart, consoled himself by interviewing a series of Chinese 
Labor Heroes and Heroines. Pen portraits of these men and women—‘‘Mao’s 
masterpieces’’—make up his book, Jn the Image of Mao Tse-tung. 

Professor Mohammad Mujeeb, Vice-Chancellor of the Jamia Millia Islamia,!® 
clearly found many of his fellow delegates trying, and was often “nervous” 
about the impression they were creating. He referred to the “crude” and the 
“unreasonable” among them, and told of ‘one or two whose reactions to any 
word of praise for the Government of India or for the Prime Minister were 
almost pathological. We dared not show any satisfaction with present Indian 
conditions if our pathological cases were within hearing distance.’ (p. 2) In 
addition to amusing anecdotes about his travelling companions he has recorded 
vivid details which help place in perspective the entire experience. 

Raja Hutheesing, the husband of Prime Minister Nehru’s younger sister, a 
journalist and a socialist, produced a book of especial interest, as he visited 
China with both the first and second delegations and hence had a chance to test 


8 According to the publishers, The People’s Publishing House Ltd., of Bombay, the 
most important Indian publishers of communist books and pamphlets. An account of this 
Fair, in which the prominent displays were those from communist countries can be found 
in Indian Press Digests, 1, No. 4 (Sept. 1952), 37-44. 

® Among passages appearing in Abbas’ booklet which were deleted or altered in his 
article in the Sundarlal work, the following are noteworthy: (1) comments on possible 
duress in connection with the praise of the communist regime by a factory owner; (2) 
‘‘Every worker (not only in this factory but everywhere in China) carries a fountain pen 
and a diary in which he notes down his daily progress in work’’; (3) statements elaborating 
upon—and explaining away—the lack of legal restrictions on the authority of private 
management ‘‘to increase or decrease wages, to allocate work to the workers, to decide 
what to produce or how to produce it . . . to hire or dismiss any workers . . .’’; (4) war in 
Korea and the incentive arising from increased wages were both deleted from Abbas’ 
list of incentives to increased production; and (5) the statement that formerly ‘‘most’’ 
of Shanghai’s textile mills had been owned by “British or American industrialists’’ was 
altered to read: ‘‘most of them owned by American industrialists.’’ 

10 A Gandhian “‘basic education’”’ center and teacher training institute in Delhi State. 
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his first impressions. He had long had a sympathetic interest in China and he 
made the trip expecting to “learn much of help to my country.” He found 
himself on a conducted tour, in the course of which “district officers, managers 
of industry, government officials and ministers monotonously repeated as facts 
what proved in reality to be propaganda claims.” Attempts to pin down his 
hosts with questions achieved little beyond earning him the reproaches of mem- 
bers of his own delegation for what seemed to them breaches of etiquette. He 
returned to India confused, finding it “difficult to disentangle the facts from 
fiction while the numerous impressions of six weeks crowded into my mind.” 
He was anxious to return to China “without the obligations of a guest to his host, 
and find confirmation or contradiction.” It was his hope that he might become a 
permanent news agency representative in Peking, and in furtherance of this 
plan, he seized the opportunity to accompany the official Cultural Delegation 
when it left for China. This visit convinced him that the ‘new China” was a 
“new slavery” which sought to dominate “not only men’s lives but also men’s 
minds.” Hutheesing, in spite of obstacles placed in his path by the Indian Em- 
bassy as well as by Chinese authorities, learned much of interest. He presents a 
vigorous criticism of conflicting Chinese industrial and agrarian statistics, de- 
flates Chinese production claims and discredits germ warfare propaganda. His 
book also includes an Appendix on China’s “Common Program.” 

Frank Moraes, the Oxford-educated editor of the independent and influential 
Bombay daily, Times of India, visited China in the spring of 1952 as a member 
of the official delegation. Like Hutheesing, he was making his second trip to 
China, as he had been a war correspondent in 1944-45 in Chungking and Kun- 
ming. He found himself impressed by some of the changes he observed and 
repelled by others, but ‘nothing burned itself so strongly” in his mind as the 
“mental furtiveness” of China’s intellectuals. He recalled the old saying in 
India that the British rulers could imprison a man’s body but could not im- 
prison his mind, and added: “In China I discovered that a man’s mind could be 
chained, tethered, and imprisoned.” Moraes’ book is clearly the product of a 
thoughtful and probing mind, and his criticism of China is the more effective 
for being presented objectively. 

The late K. T. Shah—his book was published posthumously—was a con- 
troversial figure who thoroughly enjoyed the role of ‘‘one-man opposition.” He 
was at one time the head of the Economics Department of Bombay University, 
and had exercised considerable influence over Subhas Chandra Bose in opposing 
Gandhian leadership of the Congress. He had been a prominent member of the 
Indian Constituent Assembly, but was defeated when he stood for re-election. 
Professor Shah went to China in April 1952, as a labor delegate representing 
the United Trade Union Congress, of which he was president. At the time of 
departure he was a candidate in the Indian presidential elections—a strictly 
token candidacy undertaken at the instance of the Communist Party." Shah 
said of himself: 


1! See Professor Shah’s treatment of his candidacy, pp. 5-17. See also ‘‘The Indian 
Presidential Election,’’ Indian Press Digests, I, No. 5 (Mar. 1953), 67-75. 
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. an Economist by profession I was also a Communist by persuasion; a Nationalist 
by circumstance, I was also a Constitutionalist by training, tradition and temperament, 
to whom the idea of a violent revolution was repugnant; a Constitutionalist, I was also a 
Revolutionary who could not doubt the necessity for a radical change in our social system 
and political development. An Independent by inclination, I could not deny the need for 
Party cohesion and discipline, if substantial change was to be achieved by planned effort 
and sustained teamwork in our national economy, and the daily life of our millions made 
more tolerable. (p. 4) 


Scattered throughout Shah’s book are brief essays on such aspects of the China 
scene as the position of women, trade unions, industrialization, and the Com- 
munist Party. These essays, however, appear to owe little to personal experience, 
and to be largely compiled from his omnivorous reading, which ranged from 
People’s China to the Report on China published in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science."? Professor Shah has utilized the diary 
kept by his secretary, permitting us to follow the delegation’s daily movements. 

Brajkishore Shastri visited China with the trade union delegation in May 
1953, as a representative of the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, a nationwide organization 
of trade unions affiliated with the Praja Socialist Party."* His diary, written in 
Hindi, was translated and published serially, first in Thought and later, in a 
fresh translation, in Janata and Vigil, the weekly organs of the Praja Socialist 
Party. The diary attracted considerable attention and was eventually published 
in booklet form. In it he has recorded both his sense of basic kinship with the 
Chinese people and his revulsion against the methods employed by their present 
rulers. The diary serves as a warning to India against following the example of 
China. 

7 + x 

In considering the reports which Indian visitors have brought back from 
China, the question immediately arises as to the extent to which their tours were 
‘conducted.’ Were the delegates satisfied with the arrangements made for them? 
Were they allowed to go where they chose? Could they obtain the information 
which they sought? Their testimony is somewhat contradictory on this score. 
Shastri took it for granted that his delegation, the trade union delegation of 1953, 
was “conducted” on its tour. Raja Hutheesing noted ‘‘a marked difference” in 
the treatment accorded the two delegations he accompanied. The Indian Govern- 
ment’s delegation was “‘met with cold formality,” he reported. ‘“The information 
given it was limited and it was more ‘conducted’ than the 1951 delegation.” 
(p. 73) Of the earlier tour Professor Mujeeb has written: “Ours was not a con- 
ducted tour in the sense that some things would be shown and others concealed. 
Some of our delegation wanted to see the slums, and went to look for them. 
Others went out to feel the pulse of the market-place.” (p. 10) 

But from Mujeeb we also learn that “all our interpreters and those in charge 
of them” had to confer together “for criticism and self-criticism before they 


12 Special volume of the Annals, CCLXXVII (Sept. 1951). 
18 The Indian delegation was the only one among all those then visiting China which 
included non-Communists. (Shastri, p. 39) 
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dispersed for the night,” however late the hour. He had a number of other 
revealing things to say about their interpreters: 


In attending to our comfort and making our stay as pleasant as possible, they were serving 
the people, not doing us a favour. ... We could not persuade them to engage in a serious 
discussion, or tease them into expressions of opinion. They gave us no information that 
was not connected with our program or personal wishes which we happened to have ex- 
pressed. Yang would not take me to her home, she would not tell me anything about her- 
self except that she lived in Peking till she was eight, then went to Chungking, and re- 
turned with her family after the liberation. I was unable to find out what her father was 
doing. . . . (pp. 31-32) 


The testimony of K. T. Shah is of especial interest. He had been frequently 
told, before he left India, that he would see little except what the Chinese Gov- 
ernment wished him to see, but had brushed these suggestions aside as preju- 
diced, taking the position that if the China tour were to be “conducted,”’ it 
would, to him at least, “be a convenience, not a constriction.”’ In discussing the 
question after his return, Shah stated that he did not feel that the movements 
of his delegation (the trade union delegation of 1952) ‘“‘were restricted in any 
noticeable manner.”’ The guides and interpreters who accompanied them “‘wher- 
ever we went and whatever we saw,” he wrote, were provided “for our own 
safety and convenience, and out of a sense of courtesy and considerateness of our 
hosts, and not by way of restriction or surveillance. At least they said so.” 
(pp. 18-20) It is nevertheless clear, on his own testimony, that the delegation 
found arrangements irksome, for Shah went on to say that their Chinese hosts 
“‘smiled their full-throated assent,’’ when the Indians ‘“‘remarked we were guests, 
not prisoners.”’ (p. 20) Shah and his secretary were, however, able to slip off for 
early morning walks by themselves, and could “see and watch and note, even 
where we could not speak, argue or discuss.” (p. 21) 

Shah also repeatedly gave vent to irritation over the difficulties in the way of 
getting adequate information. It seemed curious to him that guides and inter- 
preters never seemed to be sure of any information asked of them until it was 
officially authorized. He refused to believe they were “as ignorant or uninformed 
as they seem,” and suspected that ‘standing instructions” might have been 
given to “always use the formula ‘I don’t know; I shall enquire.’’’ Figures, 
when they were forthcoming, were far from satisfactory. Whether it was a ques- 
tion of average landholdings, yields per acre, university curricula, student 
activities or “the most elementary banking business,” he found himself frus- 
trated by absence of answers, inconsistent answers, or referral to higher au- 
thority in Peking." 


Shastri, a member of the 1953 trade union delegation, found it almost impos- 
sible to obtain numerical data in any form except as percentages of an earlier, 
unspecified base, and “insistence on a precise figure availed me nothing.’”’ He 
complained: ‘Wherever we have gone we have got the same stock reply to al- 


4 See Shah, pp. 67, 105-106, 118-119, 121, 152, 162-163, 302, 314-315. Other delegates 
made similar comments. See, for example, Hutheesing, p. 142, and Moraes, p. 52. 
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most every question—about production or the number of people working in an 
establishment.” (p. 9) 

Newspapers were ‘‘closed to any but the official views,” as they were required 
by law “‘not to disseminate propaganda injurious to the New Democracy,’” 
quoted Hutheesing. He had “never felt so completely isolated’? when visiting 
any other country. Liaquat Ali Khan’s assassination occurred during the 1951 
tour, but the Chinese newspapers failed to mention this news, and the delegates 
learned of it only through an Indian Embassy official. They wanted to listen to 
the Indian radio broadcast, ‘“‘but were told that no foreign broadcast could be 
received.’”!® 

“No conversation is permitted,’’ wrote Hutheesing (p. 12), “which is not 
checked and double-checked by a colleague.’’ The Mayor of Peking, restive over 
conversing through the Indian Embassy’s interpreter, quickly summoned his 
own interpreter to sit in on the conversation, Moraes noted.!* One Indian visitor 
after another noted with surprise that Chinese intellectuals who could speak 
English nevertheless usually insisted upon speaking in Chinese, even when the 
interpreters floundered over technical words. Reading the many day to day ac- 
counts of their experiences the conclusion is inevitable that although the first 
unofficial delegation seems to have enjoyed somewhat more freedom than was 
permitted later delegations, even that first group was carefully circumscribed 
where contacts with English-speaking Chinese were concerned, whether these 
were interpreters or teachers and scholars in the schools and universities.!7 
This insulation is the more to be regretted in that many of the members of that 
1951 delegation were themselves professional educators, and their comments on 
the Chinese educational system have therefore a greater intrinsic interest for us 
than their less expert comment on model villages and model factories. 

They were all favorably impressed with China’s adult education program 
and with the statistics on the increase in adult literacy. However, the system of 
education which they saw in operation in the nursery schools and in the uni- 
versities left several of them disturbed. The question of Chinese “‘re-orientation 
of education’? was one of many questions which they raised with Ambassador 
Panikkar.'* He told them that what they had heard was true. Teachers had 

‘6 Hutheesing, p. 235. Many delegates took note of the lack of facilities for hearing 


foreign broadcasts, but to some it only meant that the Chinese people were ‘‘too patriotic’”’ 
to listen. 

‘6 The Chinese interpreter intervened only once, Moraes observed. This was to amend 
the translation from ‘‘the late Kuomintang Government”’ to ‘‘the reactionary regime of the 
bandit, Chiang Kai-shek.’’ (Moraes, p. 27) 

'7 Peking University, for example, was a “‘restricted area’ which could be visited only 
by pre-arrangement and with an interpreter. (Hutheesing, p. 13) 

‘8 Panikkar spent many hours interpreting China to the various delegations, and most 
of the authors under review have recorded to a greater or lesser extent the views which 
he expounded to them, thus furnishing source material which the historian should not 
overlook when studying that diplomat’s memoirs, In Two Chinas (see n. 4). Panikkar 
appears to have well deserved the nickname ‘‘Chinese megaphone”’ given him by some 
New Delhi wit. From these accounts it appears that he was able to answer the questions 
and ease the doubts of his compatriots more skillfully than a Chinese publicist could have 
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been “put through courses of Marxism, Leninism and Mao’s Thought, and the 
courses were repeated for those who seemed to require it.’’ Teachers and students 
alike had to participate in discussion groups “for the practice of criticism and 
self-criticism .. . so opposition was useless and indifference impossible. A teacher 
could not but adopt the right attitude and accept the Common Programme.’ 

Several of the delegates accepted this educational program as right and proper. 
As Professor Tripurari Chakravarti®® saw it, the Chinese nation had “discovered 
its soul.” “Life is creative and it justifies itself in perpetual creation,” he wrote. 
“The schools, colleges and Universities in China are enthusiastically co-operating 
in this task of national reconstruction.” (Sundarlal, p. 449) 

Pandit Sundarlal likewise stressed the “enthusiasm” with which Chinese 
teachers were accepting the new regime. American educational institutions in 
China, he declared, had been a deliberate system of ‘‘cultural aggression against 
China.”’ The “very first thing’ that Mao’s Government had done was to have 
“all professors and teachers undergo... ‘a political and ideological re-orienta- 
tion.’’’ The special political training schools for the “ideological remoulding of 
all the different types of intellectuals,” he wrote, “‘are believed to be the newest 
type of school in the world.” In the “new revolutionary colleges,’ he continued, 
“several hundreds of thousands have already received re-education and over 
400,000 are enthusiastically ‘remoulding their ideology.’’’ (Sundarlal, pp. 137- 
138, 140, 307) 

Professor Habib” also ‘‘very well understood” that teachers had to acquire 
a “new attitude to life,” for “China, of course, cannot dismiss its experts; it has 
to cure them.” (Sundarlal, pp. 540-541) 

Dr. Kumarappa, on the other hand, saw nothing new about the Chinese 
educational system, which he found to be “the same old regimented form of 
education. It is calculated to bring quick results, but not lasting ones it seemed 
to me.” (p. 4) 

Hutheesing and Moraes, with their western liberal backgrounds, were much 
distressed by what they found. It was tragic to see professors and teachers 
“trying to forget the knowledge they had acquired” while “men with Party 
cards directed education,’’ Hutheesing commented. He saw little meaning in 
attempting to talk of education and scientific knowledge in China, “for there is 


dgne. Would any Chinese, for example, have attempted to explain his country’s lack of 
statistical data by saying, as did Panikkar to Shah, that since foreign capitalists had been 
excluded altogether, the Chinese had only to “inform, instruct and educate their own 


people,’”’ who, ‘‘seeing the magnitude and complexity of the tasks being tackled and ac- 
complished, could easily dispense with the aid of statistics, in preference to the evidence 
of their own eyes’’? (Shah, p. 153) 

19 Notes on Panikkar’s statements in Mujeeb, pp. 20-21. 

20 Professor Chakravarti, Lecturer in Chinese History at the University of Calcutta, 
and Secretary of the local India-China Friendship Association, had taught Chinese history 
for thirty years. ‘““The New China as I have Seen,’’ containing his impressions, was in 
cluded in Sundarlal, pp. 439-453. 

21 Mohammad Habib, the brother of delegate Mohammad Mujeeb, had been at Oxford 
with Panikkar, and was Professor of History and Politics at Aligarh University. He con- 
tributed ‘‘Some Impressions of People’s China”’ to Sundarlal’s book, po. 527-550. 
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no real education. It is rather the indoctrination and subordination of youth to 
the greater glory of communism.’ 

Moraes concluded that the regime’s main interest in universities was for the 
training of “minor officials, through accelerated courses.”” The young people 
chosen for these courses had been won over to Mao’s doctrines, in his opinion, 
for “even if they were cogs in a vast machine, they were animated cogs whose 
individual contribution the State was ready to acknowledge and acclaim.” It 
was the plight of the scholars and teachers which “burned itself strongly” into 
Moraes’ mind. Remembering how greatly he had enjoyed his discussions with 
Chinese intellectuals in wartime Kunming, Moraes attempted to “take up old 
threads,” but found it impossible, as they ‘could not even whisper.”’ China’s 
intellectuals, attracted to Marxism “by its theories of compassion and humanity 
without comprehending fully its more mechanistic implications,” had looked 
upon Mao as a “new Moses” who would lead them to a promised land free from 
inequality, injustice, violence, and corruption. But the dawn, which had promised 
a new day, “had dulled into darkness at noon.’ Observing the sorry plight of 
these intellectuals, Moraes said: “for the first time [I] realised what for many 
years I had sensed vaguely but never grasped. To have your body imprisoned 
behind prison walls is degrading. But to have your mind captive with invisible 
chains is far more degrading. In the democratic beholder such a spectacle creates 
a pain and nausea difficult to describe or overcome.” (p. 34) 

Professor Mujeeb, neither a Marxist nor a liberal, appeared greatly troubled. 
He wrote at considerable length of a discussion on academic freedom held with 
Professor Chang Hsi-jo—a western-educated non-Communist member of the 
National Committee—who said that “in New China the question of academic 
freedom did not arise,” as it had gone out with competition and the theory of 
the struggle for existence, which no longer were applicable to China. To insist 
upon ‘formal freedom,”’ Professor Chang told his Indian visitors, could result in 
“depriving the life of individuals of much of its content.” 

Professor Mujeeb drew the following moral from his discussion with Pro- 
fessor Chang: 





The relation between society and education is so intimate that society almost always 
determines the form, content as well as the aims of education . . . the conscious identifi- 
cation of the individual with aims that are fundamentally moral is the highest kind of 
life and a system of education which enables the individual to fulfil himself in society and 
society to fulfil itself through him is the best of all possible systems. But it always takes 


22 Hutheesing, pp. 173-182. Mujeeb’s experience at a Peking primary school (estab- 
lished in 1910 by American missionaries) provided graphic illustration of the consequences 
of this policy. A large poster stood at the entrance to this school, showing ‘‘a beastly looking 
man suspended from an iron ring about to be bayonetted by a Liberation Army soldier.”’ 
The Party man turned headmaster gave the visitors a short talk, assuring them that all 
the teachers had been ‘‘converted and were fully conscious of their duties.’’ The children 
had been taught ‘‘to dislike aggression and injustice, and they had collected 6 million yen 
from their pocket money for aid to Korea. They were on the alert against reactionaries, 
and sometimes parties of ten and twenty children went out in the streets looking for re- 
actionaries, so that they might bayonet them.’’ (Mujeeb, pp. 45-46) 
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time for such ideas to permeate the minds of those who have become used to performing 
services entrusted to them without giving thought to their moral value. A process that for 
Prof. Chang represented a great spiritual awakening would for a man of smaller stature 
and lower intellectual calibre appear to be conversion under orders from the government, 
because he would emphasize too much the fact of conversion and the outward changes it 
had produced. (pp. 36-42) 


Mujeeb several times gave expression to unresolved doubts. He found “too 
much purpose and too little education” at Nan-fong University in Canton. He 
noted that an exhibition which he was shown there would have been considered 
“neither rich nor genuine” at his own educational institute, and added: ‘‘but 
the most which the Jamia Millia can achieve is the education of individuals. 
Here a nation is in the making.” (pp. 13-14) 

He saw clearly that “the students [at Nan-fong University] and their minds 
were being drilled. There is no doubt about it,’’ but it seemed to him “still 
worth pondering whether a freedom that leads to frustration because it is lack- 
ing in moral content is a greater or a lesser evil than drilling which gives a single 
purpose to life and is willingly assimilated.” (p. 14) 

Those Indian visitors who were not already committed either to favor the 
communist system or to oppose it, went with minds prepared to find what they 
could of virtue in the Chinese regime. That they should have found, as they did, 
much to please them in social and agrarian reforms, and in the enthusiasm for 
increasing production, could certainly have been anticipated. At the time these 
Indians were writing (1951-53), measures which later began to relieve pressing 
problems in the economic and social life of India had been blocked by opposition 
and delayed by constitutional testing in Indian courts. Both the time and the 
circumstance may well have conditioned these visitors from India to see and 
interpret “new” China as they did. Not only did they see the accomplishments of 
China against the backdrop of temporary difficulties and inadequacies of that 
period in India, but they also viewed them after having been briefed by an 
Indian Ambassador who turned a masterful hand to explaining those aspects of 
the Chinese system which otherwise they might have questioned.” So keen was 
the Indian interest in finding solutions to problems, many of which China shared, 
and so sensitive were Indians to the long tutelage under a European nation, 
that they were undoubtedly less critical in their evaluations, and the more 
ready to find answers in the Chinese experience. 

“They work hard and long hours in China—about 60 per week,” wrote Shah 
(p. 95), “but every aid, facility and inducement for working so long and hard is 
provided.” Shastri, on the other hand, who was bitterly critical of Chinese work- 
ing conditions, was “horrified” at seeing laborers being ‘“‘driven to work” (p. 3), 
and was again indignant that there was “‘no distinction whatsoever between the 
Chinese Government and the so-called Chinese labor movement.” (p. 23) But 


~t 


23 The mild and impressionable Sundarlal, for example, might well have found in the 
Chinese system a degree of violence wholly unacceptable had not Panikkar explained 
that ‘‘when it was said that several million soldiers of Chiang Kai-shek were ‘liquidated,’ 
the meaning is that they were only disarmed and put out of actior.’’ (Sundarlal, p. 53) 
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Mujeeb, commenting on the Chinese labor organization wrote: “Its objective is 
to marshall all the productive energy of the people; it is dynamic and creative.” 
(p. 78) 

Most of those who visited China were indeed impressed by the spirit, patri- 
otism, and motivation of the labor force. One can, of course, but marvel at the 
following description by Karanjia of the productive capacity of the Chinese 
people. Karanjia is describing the building of a locomotive in a factory where 
workers ‘found an old scrapped junk of an engine” and then invited “dozens of 
technical experts and workers from other workshops” to help them. “No fewer 
than 1,684 workers volunteered, working for a total of over 20,000 man-hours. 
They dismantled, cleaned, repaired, completely overhauled, and, finally, re- 
stored the locomotive in no more than 18 days!...drove it to Peking and 
renamed it ‘Sino-Soviet Friendship’ at a grand public reception.” (pp. 169-170) 

The achievement of social reforms impressed most of the Indian observers 
who readily recalled the difficulties of such reform in India. “In China,’’ wrote 
Habib, “the great change in the position of women has come under the strain 
of dire necessity through mass-action and from the villages. It is not, as in India, 
a fashion cult.” (Sundarlal, p. 544) Several Indian observers compared the mass 
consciousness of India and China. ‘‘The main thing which India can learn from 
China,” wrote V. K. R. V. Rao, “is not so much the content or technique of 
economic policy as the technique of securing for an economic policy, mass 
understanding and mass participation.” (Sundarlal, p. 507) 

The matter of discipline and of self-criticism, replacing opposition to the 
government, again appealed to many of the Indian observers. “If our country 
is down and out,” remarked Kumarappa, “‘it is mainly due to lack of character 
from top to bottom. The orderliness and organizing power of the Chinese are 
marvellous. In India we may have better memories and brain power but we 
cannot match the Chinese in shrewdness and instinctive practical bent of mind.” 
(p. 24) 

Mujeeb was much attracted by China’s “unity, solidarity and strength,” 
and the “absence of ‘internal conflicts’... which an Indian cannot but envy.” 
He showed himself aware that what appeared to be cooperation between govern- 
ment and people might in reality be a party dictatorship, but in the absence of 
anything but “purely subjective opinion on this point,” expressed his own pref- 
erence: “The idea of government and people working together appeals to me 
much more than the practice of the people continuously judging, criticising and 
opposing their government.” (pp. 92-93) 

Summing up many aspects of the appeal of the Chinese system, Professor 
Shah wrote: 


while India seems seeking a new wave of capitalist-imperialist invasion, China had ex- 
pelled these harpies of the West, which had brought her all the ten plagues of Western 


2% V. K. R. V. Rao, Director, Delhi School of Economics, and Dean of the Faculty of 
Social Sciences, Delhi University, and at one time chairman of the U. N. Sub-commission 
on Economic Development, had travelled extensively in the West. He contributed ‘‘New 
China’s Role in Asia’’ to Sundarlal’s book, pp. 505-509. 
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Industrialism. While India was trying to keep in check and render innocuous her ancient 
and indigenous elements of feudalism and reaction, China was progressively abolishing 
and rapidly rooting out those ancient pests from her soil. While the columns of the Indian 
Press and the volumes of the India Parliaments were reeking with the loud odour of decay 
and corruption, investing the land like an octopus seizing and sucking out every ounce of 
honesty left in the land, China had given short shrift to corruption, without anything 
like the blood-letting familiar in other countries similarly situated. (p. 18) 


It may be suggested that if Indian observers saw, in the practical fields of 
reform, discipline, and production, aspects of national life which appealed to 
them, they were prepared to fit all of this into an overall pattern and to ration- 
alize the system because of a theory which they believed was here being realized. 
They were reassured by the retention within the Chinese system of the “national 
bourgeoisie ;”’ they believed that the Chinese system was something different 
and better than Russian communism; they accepted the stated “spirit” as the 
fact. When Moraes reminds us that ‘‘with the crumbling Confucian faith and 
doctrines the Chinese apparatus of intellectual self-defence collapsed,’ and 
raises the question of what Chiang Kai-shek had to offer instead, he supplies the 
reply: ‘He had force but no ideas.’”’ (p. 181) In reading these Indian accounts 
we are persuaded that what appealed to them in China was, above all, the 
force of an idea—an idea which, as evidenced in the Chinese system, they viewed 
but partially and upon which they imposed their own constructions and de- 
veloped their own interpretations. There were those among the Indian visitors 
who entirely rejected, as did Shastri, both the idea and the system; there was the 
critical Hutheesing, and Moraes, the sound observer. But most of the delegates 
were much preoccupied with aspects of the Chinese system. That their inter- 
pretations of its meaning differed, was due in part to the varying degrees of 
political awareness each brought to his observation, in part to varying political 
predispositions, and, we may conjecture, was in part due to the differences in 
strength of influence and direction of interpretation each carried with him from 
traditional Indian political and social thought. 

When Karanjia observes, “individual rights and values also have been sacri- 
ficed—no doubt about that, but only to the greater and more imperative ne- 
cessity of collective, social virtues,” (p. 132) we may understand that this is an 
expression of the political bias with which he chose to view the Chinese regime. 
But we need to seek explanations in other directions when we read Sundarlal, 
Mujeeb, or others. 

The idea that “the rights and obligations of every class and group”’ are “clearly 
defined” in China suggests to Shah that “there is, therefore, no conflict of in- 
terest between them, and the separation of legislative and executive powers is not 
considered necessary.” (p. 191) Sundarlal found that in China justice was 
“much cheaper, much quicker and much surer than probably in any other 
country of the world.” (p. 593) The comments of these Indian observers on the 
administration of justice recall the Indian debate over judicial panchayats, the 
questioning of the usefulness of the jury system for certain cases, the problem of 
excessive litigation. With such a basis, Karanjia could perhaps expect some 
hearing when, in describing the procedure of a “people’s court” in China, with 
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its open discussion and its panel of judges made up of leaders of ‘‘mass organi- 
sations ...all under 30!” he urged: ‘That, I think you will agree, was real 
democracy, people’s democracy, the new democracy.’ (p. 129) 

Whatever the criticism of the Chinese educational system, there remained 
the appeal of a “moral order.’’ Could this have been the suggestion to Indian 
minds of a systematized realization of the many-sided Hindu concept of dharma? 

Again, the Chinese adaptation of “democratic centralism” became easily con- 
fused in the Indian mind with a sort of political decentralization which, in India, 
has been taken by many to be a political and administrative ideal. Shah saw 
much to be commended in a pyramidal structure “reaching down to every 
village at the base, and rising, tier upon tier, till it culminates at the top in the 
All-China People’s Congress... .’’ For, he added: ‘‘we in India talk of real 
democracy, and yet so effectively centralise the real power, authority and 
resources of government as to make of provincial autonomy, or municipal and 
village self-government a tragic farce.’’ (pp. 186-187) 

Moraes and Hutheesing, more influenced by Western ideals, remained per- 
sistently critical of the communist regime. Where Sundarlal saw consummate 
virtue in the “patriotic fervour and single-minded devotion” of workers, peas- 
ants, and youth who, in “‘self-sacrificing spirit’? were working in austerity “to 
build the future prosperity of their country,” (p. 378) Moraes found ihe danger 
of a dictatorial regime whose methods have 


created in the public mind the feeling that in working for the national welfare each indi- 
vidual labours for his own good. By making it appear as if the people were associated with 
the government at all stages, including the judicial plane, the Communists have made 
them privy to the government’s acts and decisions. Thereby they have achieved a dual 
purpose. They have identified the people with the government and, by doing so have pre- 
vented the public criticism of the regime. (p. 12) 


Karanjia summed up the essential social and political conception of the new 
regime, and writing, as he was, for an Indian audience, expected his conclusion 
to fall on fertile, accepting ground: “Their whole system,” he wrote, ‘‘is based 
upon the enthronement of a new conception of social virtue over the decadent 
Western ideal of individual right.” (p. 253) 

Moraes has given us a clue to an understanding of this approach when he 
observes: 


a fact insufficiently appreciated in the Western world is that throughout Asia, and par- 
ticularly in India, the emphasis is more on the community than on the individual. Hinduism 
comprises a complex of innumerable social groups, ‘‘a mighty forest with a thousand waving 


arms.’’. . . Hindu society operates on a community or clan basis. Its two props are caste 
and the joint family. ...In Hindu society the individual is subordinate to the group. 
(p. 209) 


And so we read Mujeeb’s admiration of the common program in China as ‘‘mean- 
ing education, and education means the common program ...the People’s 
Government is not looking at life in parts, and is not breaking up its policy into 
isolated aspects.” (p. 52) Moreover, wrote Sundarlal: ““The Heroes and Heroines 
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of Labour as well as of the War of Liberation have introduced us to a new con- 
cept of constructive heroism which synthesises the glory of individual achieve- 
ment and distinction with the broad interests of the people as a whole.” (p. 378) 
Kumarappa’s interpretation of the Communist ideal suggests yet another aspect 
of Indian social philosophy: “. .. the State will yield place to the people as a 
whole. This is their ideal of Communism—a kind of national joint family. 
Only at this stage China will call itself Communistic.” (p. 13) 

Indians tend to see in their own ancient history a condition—now glorified— 
of society existing apart from the State, a situation wherein the social, com- 
munal organization was paramount in the immediate collective life.”® 

And, in a somewhat different vein, Chakravarti wrote of China’s unity of 
administrative structure: “This new unity resulting from a monolithic system 
is bound to create new traditions, new loyalties and new beliefs, which will 
weld the entire nation into one homogeneous whole.’”’ (Sundarlal, p. 453) In 
Hinduism, Moraes reminds us, “the goal is not unity of organisation but unity 
of spirit.” (p. 210) 

The interpretations which are woven into the writings of these Indians view- 
ing China should be read with the traditional Indian social philosophy in mind. 
Residual elements of the traditional attitude towards the individual and his 
role in society are identifiable in much of the Indian interpretation. A renowned 
Indian scholar, remarking on the function of caste and the influence of the 
message set forth in the Bhagavad-gita, has written: ‘Personality is thus taught 
to transcend itself by giving its devotion to something beyond itself. Thanks 
to this philosophy, Hindu theory has no idea of liberty or rights independently 
of those which arise from the necessity and desirability of performing social 
functions.’”® 

Such a philosophy may enter into the Indian interpretation of Asian Com- 
munism in a manner which urges upon the western democrat a concern little 
short of alarm. But it needs to be recalled that the Indian observer was reading 
into the Chinese situation much which was not there. In India the concept of the 
subordination of the individual to the social good has taken, and continues to 
take, forms which are different—for the same social and political thought enters 
into opposing concepts. The political force of the Indian concept is demon- 
strated in practical fields of social service. The ‘‘constructive program”’ of the 
Congress Party, the Bhoodan (land gift) movement of Vinoba Bhave, the land 
movements of the Praja Socialists—all are examples of forms which such subor- 
dination of the individual to the group, sanctioned by the underlying “dharmic” 
ideal, are taking today in India. Sundarlal, and even the more critical Kumar- 
appa, impressed by the austere life of China’s leaders, the leveling of living 


28 See Radhakumud Mookerji, Local Government in Ancient India (Oxford, 1919), p. 3: 
‘.. . India presents the rare and remarkable phenomenon of the state and the society co- 
existing apart from, and in some degree of independence of each other. . . . Both of them 
were independent organisms with distinct and well-defined structures and functions of 
their own and laws of growth and evolution.”’ 

26 Beni Prasad, Theory of Government in Ancient India (Allahabad, 1927), p. 338. 
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standards, and the emphasis on peasant welfare, saw in the Chinese system (if 
only it would exclude violence!) the potential realization of Gandhism. Hu- 
theesing, however, citing Gandhi on the “importance of rightful means,” pre- 
dicted the destruction of the Chinese system as a consequence of its use of “evil 
means.’’ Moraes likewise rejected the identification of Maoism with Gandhism: 
“The one thing that distinguishes the Indian leader from the Chinese is the 
Mahatma’s concern for the individual as against Mao’s stress on the State. 
Here is crystallised the antithesis between democracy and Communism.” (p. 190) 

If the pattern of democracy is, indeed, to be different in India from what it is 
in the West, it does not follow that the ‘‘people’s democracies” will set that 
pattern. Among the several challenging suggestions which arise from the reading 
of these Indian views of China, one centers upon the manifest consideration 
that these Indian observers did not, in fact, view the communist system as the 
Chinese leaders themselves idealized it: they reinterpreted most of what they 
saw in terms of their own background, a background which contains along with 
traditional Indian concepts the unmistakable influence of liberal Western 
thought. 











NOTES 


Notes on “Changing the Map of China” 


CHAOYING FANG ann LIENCHE FANG 


Professor George B. Cressey has done a great service to all those interested 
in current happenings on the mainland of China through his article, “Changing 
the Map of China,” in Economic Geography, XXXI (Jan. 1955), 1-16. It will 
undoubtedly be cited for some time to come in discussions pertaining to the 
recent geographical and demographical changes in China. However, it is not 
without some minor errors. It is with keen appreciation of the importance of the 
article as a whole that the following corrections are suggested. 

Recent changes in the political divisions of Northeastern China are described 
as follows on page 3: 


Northeastern China, or Manchuria, traditionally included three provinces: Heilungkiang 
in the north, Kirin in the east center, and Liaoning in the south. To these Jehol was added 
during the period of Manchoukuo, and the whole area later rearranged into nine provinces. 
Following the war these became six provinces. Eastern Heilungkiang along the Sungari 
River was made into Sungkiang province; Liaoning was divided into Liaotung and Liaosi, 
to the east and west of the Liao River, respectively. Under the decree of June 19, 1954, 
Liaotung and Liaosi have been merged into the reconstituted Liaoning, and Heilungkiang 
will reabsorb Sungkiang. 


The statement that Sungkiang was created out of eastern Heilungkiang is only 
partly true, for this short-lived province consisted mainly of the eastern part 
of the old Kirin, plus no more than a strip of southeastern Heilungkiang north 
of the Sungari River. Hence Heilungkiang will in fact annex rather than reab- 
sorb most of the area of the now defunct Sungkiang. During the Manchoukuo 
period, Northeastern China was divided into nineteen provinces, not nine. In 
1934 the four original provinces were first divided into fourteen: Fengtien, 
Antung, Chinchow, Liaopei, Kirin, Chientao, Pinkiang, Sankiang, Lungkiang, 
Heiho, and the four Hsingan provinces. To these, Tunghua and Mutankiang 
were added in 1937, Tungan and Peian in 1938. The creation of Ssuping in 
1941 brought the total to nineteen. (Manchoukuo Yearbook, 1942, p. 4.) After 
World War II, these provinces were combined, first to form nine (1945-49), 
and then six (1949-54). After the reorganization of June 1954, the new Kirin 
province was given the long strip of land in northern and eastern Liaoning 
bordering on Kirin, consisting of three municipalities and thirteen districts, 
and the southwestern part of Heilungkiang west of the Nen River, consisting 
of eight districts. (Kwang-ming jih-pao, Oct. 15, 1954). Hence, although the old 
names of the four provinces have now been restored, their boundaries are in 
many respects different from those of the past. 
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Of the two paragraphs on page 4 dealing with Tibetan and the other minority 
groups, the second paragraph states: 


Below the provincial structure there are 58 autonomous administrative districts, defined 
on ethnographic lines for national minorities. One of these lies in Eastern Kirin and is 
known as the Korean Autonomous District. Several others adjoin Mongolia or Tibet; 
the largest number reflect tribal variations in the southwest. One of these is the Chuang 
Autonomous Region in Western Kwangsi. This covers an area of 134,000 square kilometers, 
and includes 8,500,000 people. Within it are 12 non-Chinese nationalities, of whom Chuang 
people make up 64 per cent of the total population. 


On page 15, in Table IV, ‘‘Minority Groups (1953 census),”’ ten minority groups 
are listed by name: Tung, Uigurs, Moslems, Yi, Tibetans, Miao, Manchus, 
Mongols, Pu Yi and Koreans. Among them, the largest numerically are the Tung 
with 6,611,455. But the Chuang, described in the preceding statement as the 
most populous of the minorities, are absent. 

On November 1, 1954, the New China News Agency released from Peking a 
“Communique of the Results of the Census and Registration of China’s Popula- 
tion,’”’ which provides figures for the same ten minority groups, each of more than 
1,000,000 people. Here we have the Chuang, but not the Tung, and since the 
number of Chuang reported in the NCNA release is 6,611,455, exactly that 
applied to the Tung by Professor Cressey, the inference is obvious. 

The Chinese characters for Chuang and Tung now written ff and 1 (both 
read as t’ung in the dictionaries) used to be written with the derogatory ‘‘dog’”’ 
radical as Jif and 3f#, in which form they were respectively read chuang and t’ung. 
The substitution of the ‘‘man”’ radical results from a directive issued by the 
Peiping Government on May 16, 1954 ordering comparable revisions in all 
uncomplimentary and discriminatory names applied to minority groups. (Min- 
tsu cheng-ts’e wen-hsien hui-pien [A collection of documents relating to the policies 
toward the nationalities) [Peking, 1953], pp. 11-12.) In this case, the substitution of 
a character that has usually been pronounced as t’ung for one that is pronounced 
chuang or ch’uang has caused confusion such as occurs in Professor Cressey’s 
article. 

Incidentally, corroboration of the pronunciation chuang is found in a very 
interesting book by William Clifton Dodd, The Tai Race (Cedar Rapids, 1923), 
based on his personal experience of thirty-three years as a missionary. In it he de- 
scribes the Chuang people, as observed half a century ago, in considerable detail. 

Professor Cressey included the same population figures for minority groups in a 
Note he contributed to the Far Eastern Quarterly, XIV (May 1955), 387-388, 
entitled “The 1953 Census of China.”’ Here also ‘“Tung”’ should be corrected to 
“Chuang.” 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Aspects du Bouddhisme. Tome II: Amida. By Henri pe Lusac,s. J. Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1955. 356. Fr. 960. 

Students of Buddhism have long awaited a comprehensive work on Amida, 
like the excellent study devoted to AvalokiteSvara published in 1948 by M.-Th. 
de Mallmann in the series of the Annales du Musée Guimet: Bibliothéque 
d’études, Tome 57. Father Lubac’s book fills the need in many senses; in others 
it falls short of being a definitive work on this subject. 

Father Lubac begins by tracing the origins of the Amida concept in early 
Buddhism. He establishes the relationship which exists between Amida and the 
Sukhavati paradise; the Amidist concept of this paradise, he rightly points out, 
is concomitant with the gradual evolution of the Amida concept. Along with the 
idea of the Sukhavati paradise, the author considers the Vow of Amida and its 
relationship to the so-called ‘descent of Amida’ (Raigs Amida, Yamagoshi 
Amida). Chapters iv and vi-ix are devoted to the evolution of Amidism in 
China and Japan, and include a more or less detailed account of the lives and the 
works of such men as Honen and the Jodo-shi, Shinran and the Jédo-shin-shi, 
Zennebd (Shokii)* (1177-1247), and Kosai’ (d.1247?). There is also a chapter on 
AvalokiteSvara and the relationship of this divinity to Amida, as well as one on 
the important question of ‘external influences,’ by which the author means sources 
of Amidism: i.e., Nestorianism, ‘Iranian parallels,’ etc. Two chapters are de- 
voted to ‘‘Amidism and Buddhist orthodoxy,” and a final chapter to ““Amidism 
and the early missionaries.” 

The value of Father Lubac’s work lies in the “‘mise au point” that he has 
made of information in western literature on the subject of Amida. Such a 
general summary as this is valuable because it makes available under one cover 
a considerable fund of information which, until now, has remained dispersed 
throughout various books in many languages. However, the author has used 
neither Chinese nor Japanese sources. This latter point poses a real limitation 
since a good part of the book in question is devoted to Amidism in Japan. Not 
only is the author’s viewpoint completely dependent on the Western works 
available to him, but he has been unable to profit by Japanese research on his 
subject. This may, in part at least, explain a certain feeling of inconclusiveness 
that the book as a whole gives. 

The almost inexcusable variety of misspellings and typographical errors may 
be laid to the fact that the author is doubtless not familiar with Japanese at 
least. To mention but a few: Minamoto-no-Yoshiyam (?) p. 139, Hyakuzo 
Kurak (read: Kurata) p. 256, Schiran (read: Shinran) p. 230, Daiboshin (read: 
Daibodaishin) p. 251, Shinshu hyakywa (read: Shinshi hyakuwa) p. 256, and 
many others. It is regretful that the great amount of thought and reading that 
Father Lubac has put in on the subject of Amida should suffer in its presentation 
through a carelessness that might have been avoided, in many cases perhaps, 
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by more careful proof-reading. It is certainly not unfair to expect an impeccable 
treatment of Amida similar to the careful study of AvalokiteSvara by Miss de 
Mallmann, firmly based on textual study and artistic data, and it would seem 
that the scholarly method, at least, utilized by Miss de Mallmann for Avalokites- 
vara would hold as well for Amida. 

Father Lubac has a thorough knowledge of western bibliography on the sub- 
ject of Buddhism, and if at times he seems to consider in unnecessary detail 
theories of doubtful importance (he mentions the possibility that Dante’s Divina 
Commedia and Genshin’s O0j6 yoshi may, “for certain details,’ share a common 
source—p. 69), he does present a well-annotated, comprehensive picture 
of western thinking and study on Amida. He has used widely Coatesand Ishizuka, 
Honen the Buddhist Saint and A. K. Reischauer, Studies in Japanese Buddhism 
for the chapters on Japan and, of course, Miss de Mallmann’s Introduction a 
Vétude d’ Avalokitegvara for his chapter on AvalokiteSvara. 

Questionable, perhaps, is his use of terms—sometimes for the sake of com- 
parison, sometimes for the sake of clarity for the Christian reader (he speaks of 
Tokugawa Ieyasu as the “one who has been called the Richelieu of Japan,” 
p. 224)—which, familiar in the framework of Christianity, are but superficially 
related to Buddhism. The value of such terms outside their home framework is 
dubious, for it brings at once to the reader’s mind concepts and practices which 
may be, in varying degrees, foreign to Buddhism. Such is the case for kwancho 
(a better transcription would be kanjd) concerning which Father Lubac notes 
(p. 230): “Ce rite est une sorte de baptéme bouddhique.”’ It is to the word “‘bap- 
tism” that exception must be taken. Baptism in its Christian usage, at least, 
designates a ceremony, a sacrament the receiving of which marks the entrance 
of the initiate into a/the Christian church. Kanjé* (the author translates “water 
on the head,”’ p. 230), which is a Chinese translation of the Sanskrit abhiseka, 
is a sprinkling or anointing of the head (with water), and marks, among other 
things, entrance into religion. The kanjé may be administered for ordination pur- 
poses, but more generally, especially in Esotericism, it marks the stage or level 
of progress that the celebrant has attained in his approach to enlightenment, 
and is not confined to the réle of an “entrance” ceremony. In Tantrism the 
abhiseka is especially meant to confer on the receiver, by a consecration (kaj7*), 
the capacity for mastering a tantra and there is an established series of abhigeka 
to be received until the pupil is equal in magical power to the master. It is to be 
questioned seriously whether expressions like “Buddhist baptism” really clarify 
for the reader concepts whose frame of reference is very different. This may be a 
moot point, but in a book obviously intended, by the very nature of the subject, 
for scholars, it might be well to avoid such superficial and possibly misleading 
comparisons. 

In his chapter on the question of external influences, Father Lubac brings out 
some interesting points. Wisely avoiding any definite pronouncements on the 
origins of the concept of the Amida personage and cult, the author sets forth 
some of the analogies, pertinent to Amidism, which are to be found in Iran. 
Yet, it might have been hoped that he would emphasize more than he does the 
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possible Iranian sources for the Amida concept (de Mallmann, pp. 85-95). In 
the Avesta, for example, four heavens are described. The first three are those of 
good words and good acts. The fourth is the Heaven of Infinite Light. Ahura 
Mazda himself presides over this harmonious country. The analogy with Amida 
and his Pure Land becomes more relevant and feasible when it is remembered 
that access to this heaven is gained by prayer and more particularly by the 
“extreme potency of the name of Ahura Mazda taken as a formula of invoca- 
tion.”’ But Father Lubac does not attempt to draw any conclusions in this ques- 
tion of external influences. He is satisfied rather to summarize the opinions of 
scholars who have preceded him. For Iran and India he is content to note the 
analogies and possibilities of influence. In view of the present state of knowledge, 
this is perhaps wise. Yet the reader is left with a curious inconclusive feeling as 
if all the facts mustered for him have somehow not jelled into a completely satis- 
factory, over-all picture. For Japan, however, the situation is somewhat different, 
for there is a wealth of historical material which permits the tracing of the evolu- 
tion of Amidism in this country. In reading these pages, one cannot help but be 
struck by the relationship of Amidism with Shingon. It is one of persistent pene- 
tration of esoteric ideas and practices into the Amida cult. At least the influence 
seems for the most part to be in this direction. Sometimes the current is reversed, 
though, as in the Shingon propagation, toward the end of the Heian period, of 
the ‘‘descent of Miroku” inspired in art by the well-known “descent of Amida” 
type. In Tendai, too, there is a particular method of meditation on Amida and 
“les ouvrages de la secte lui feront habituellement une place a cété des formules 
magiques.” Yet the spirit of Kikai seems to dominate, directly or indirectly, a 
good part of Japanese Buddhism and the Amida sects were not the only ones to 
undergo an invasion of esoteric ideas. The onslaught was recognized by Shinran, 
who, in vain, prohibited all recourse to charms, magical processes (prayers for 
temporal wealth, etc.), and, for that matter, all curiosity directed toward the 
extraordinary. So by the twelfth century already, Amidism: 


était généralement un culte partagé. Souvent aussi c’était un culte alourdi par |’ésotérisme 
et la magie, assombri par les vieilles terreurs renaissantes. L’esprit d’un T’an-louan ou 
d’un Chan-t’ao, l’esprit d’un Genshin ne s’était pas maintenu. L’esprit de Kukai l’empor- 
tait. Sous l’influence du Shingon, en méme temps qu’une place importante était faite aux 
divinités terribles, la croyance aux charmes, a la valeur opératoire des gestes magiques, 
des formules (dharanis et mantras) et des figures ou diagrammes symboliques (‘‘cercles’’: 
mandalas; jap.: mandaras) pénétrait de plus en plus dans les milieux amidistes (p. 147). 


Amida, in this new ‘mixed cult’ became a kind of esoteric divinity used in 
mystic rites such as the Amida-hd. There was even an esoteric type known as 
the Kuharijiki Amida* or Red Amida, very much in vogue. But this esoterization 
was not confined to Amidism alone, for almost all the sects of Japanese 
Buddhism were falling, at this time, into what Sylvain Lévi has called one of 
the congenital ‘“‘rechutes chroniques”’ of Buddhism. 

The above remarks, which, in part, deal with the limitations of this volume, 
are not meant to minimize the work as a whole. Father Lubac is to be thanked 
for gathering together the widely dispersed information on Amida in western 
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literature. The work will constitute a valuable ‘‘mise au point’’ for some time 
to come. For that, students of Buddhism are indebted to his efforts, the result of 
which is a welcome addition to the literature of Buddhist studies. 


E. DALE SAUNDERS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Bukkyogaku jiten’ [Dictionary of Buddhology|]. By Taya Yorirosu’, 
Ocuod Entcur’, and Funanasut Issar’. Kyoto: Hézdkan. 465. Foreword, 
Preface, Introduction, Indices. 950 yen. 

Students of Buddhism will know that, with such notable exceptions as Rhys 
Davids and Stede’s Pali-English Dictionary, Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Dictionary, Soothill and Hodous’ Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, and 
Hackmann’s Handwérterbuch des chinesischen Buddhismus, most of the lexico- 
graphic and encyclopedic work on Buddhism has been done by the Japanese. 
In fact, it is not quite proper to list the first two works at all without listing 
every existing dictionary of Tibetan, Mongol, or any language in whose litera- 
ture Buddhism looms large. 

The best-known Japanese Buddhist dictionary in one volume is Oda Tokund6’s’ 
Bukkyé daijiten, while of multi-volume works the best known are that 
of Mochizuki Shink6* by the same title and the Bukkyéd daijti of Ryukoku Uni- 
versity. All of these dictionaries, however, are undisguisedly aimed at the 
Buddhist specialist, one who has presumably finished the prescribed course of 
study in Buddhist philosophy and ecclesiastical history at one of Japan’s 
Buddhist institutions of higher learning. For a Japanese with no more than the 
average layman’s acquaintance with Buddhism, still more for the occidental 
student, the first-named of these three lexicons was difficult enough, the latter 
two at times unintelligible. Their principal failing was in explaining one Bud- 
dhist term by reference to others. In the latter two this would usually be followed 
by examples of the use of the term in question, in the form of lengthy verbatim 
quotations from Chinese Buddhist literature. To the nonspecialist this could 
not but be bewildering. 

The present work is an attempt to avoid this failing; how successful it has 
been we shall see. Of the three authors, the first is unknown to me, except, like 
his colleagues, as a member of the faculty of Otani University. In his Preface, 
Dr. Yamaguchi Susumu, President of Otani, mentions Taya as a “scholar of 
Japanese literature with a deep understanding of Buddhism.” The second of 
the authors is a specialist in the history of Chinese Buddhist thought, particu- 
larly of the pre-T’ang era. I have been associated with Professor Ocho in a seminar 
and in a private reading of the correspondence of Kumarajiva and Hui-yiian. 
He reads Chinese Buddhist literature with extraordinary insight. The last-named 
author is known as a student of Indian Buddhism, particularly of the Indian 
Hinay4na, and one well versed in the Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, and Chinese litera- 
ture pertinent to the subject. 

The dictionary is aimed at the Japanese college undergraduate with pre- 
sumably no background knowledge of Buddhism, therefore the intent is to explain 
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Buddhist terms with as little recourse as possible to other Buddhist terms. 
Unlike the dictionaries of the past, it is confined to technical terms, leaving the 
names of famous clerics, written works, monasteries, incidents in Buddhist his- 
tory, etc., for the forthcoming companion volume, Bukkydshi jiten, the publication 
of which is planned for 1958. Even the list of technical terms is selective, since 
it is designed to give the reader the background knowledge which will presumably 
enable him to use the more specialized dictionaries already in existence. 

The initial list of terms, according to the same Foreword, was drawn up by 
Ochd and Funahashi, then reexamined by all three authors. When the final 
list was ready, the work of writing the explanations was farmed out to nine 
scholars. Next Funahashi read and corrected the notices relating to Indian 
Buddhism, while Ochd did likewise for those relating to Chinese and Japanese 

3uddhism. Taya then reread the entire manuscript and delivered it to the printer. 
Since, a la japonaise, Taya belittles his own role, it is difficult to know exactly 
what his contribution was, apart from reading the manuscript. 

Briefly, the dictionary is arranged in a-i-u-e-o order, according to the phonetic 
spelling of the recognized Japanese reading of the Chinese word. If the word is a 
Chinese translation or transcription of an Indian word, the latter is given first 
in katakana transcription, then in romanization. The form is usually the Sanskrit 
form, but in some cases the Pali and Tibetan may also be given. If there are 
alternate Chinese translations and/or transcriptions, they are all given. Next in 
order is the literal meaning of the Indian word, quite apart from its Buddhist 
connotations. Finally the word is explained in its various technical meanings. 
There are two indices: one by characters by total number of strokes; the other, 
arranged phonetically like the dictionary proper, contains not merely the dic- 
tionary entries but all other terms found in the body of the work as well. 

As was said before, this dictionary attempts to depart from its predecessors 
by not explaining x in terms of y. The initial explanation in each case succeeds 
fairly well. But, the Abhidharma and similar Buddhist writings being what they 
are, explanation of one unknown in terms of ancther is almost impossible to avoid. 
This is particularly true of Japanese scholarly works, where it has always been 
taken for granted that Chinese technical terms may be incorporated into the body 
of the Japanese sentence without comment. In fact, the Japanese language has 
done this to such an extent that there is scarcely any other way of expressing 
these ideas in Japanese. This dictionary attempts to avoid this difficulty by mark- 
ing with an asterisk all technical terms that must be used in the explanation of 
another technical term and referring the reader to the notices on those terms 
elsewhere in the dictionary. And, since the initial explanation of each of these 
terms is as nontechnical as possible, the end result, provided that the reader has 
the patience to pursue his research that far, will be rewarding. Indeed, I cannot 
see how else this obstacle can be surmounted. If we were to attempt to deal 
with the same problem in English or any other language devoid of a Buddhist 
vocabulary, we might not be confronted with this peculiar obstacle, but we 
should be troubled with the problem of a basic vocabulary. 

One might have wished for a complete index arranged according to radicals 
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and total number of strokes, for the variant readings of a single character in 
Japanese Buddhist terminology can be quite puzzling. One also feels the need 
for a more precise system of source reference than mere chiian numbers, par- 
ticularly since the overwhelming majority of texts referred to are included in the 
Taisho Canon. On the other hand this work is happily free of the lengthy and 
unexplained quotations that have served its predecessors as substitutes for 
explanations. 

To give this dictionary its due, it should be observed that it is not intended 
for the trained specialist, but for the beginner who one day means to be a special- 
ist. And, although the layman’s dictionary of Buddhism has yet to be written, 
this work is a welcome addition to the secondary literature on Buddhism, and 
the appearance of its companion volume is something worth waiting for. 


Leon Hurvitz 
University of Washington 


China Under Communism: The First Five Years. By Ricuarp L. WALKER. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955. xv, 403. $4.50. 

This book is an attempt to interpret the chief known facts about Communist 
China for the benefit of the general reader. The elaborate footnoting should not 
be taken as indicating an academic study in which the available evidence is 
systematically assembled, sifted, and assessed. While the notes usefully call 
attention to a wide range of suggested further reading and give the sources for 
quotations, they do not pretend to establish the theses expounded in the text. 
The author states that through years of observation and study he has arrived at 
four basic views concerning the fundamental character of communism in China: 
(1) that its aim is always war; (2) that it “has grown corrupt as its power has 
increased”; (3) that it is hostile to the personal and imaginative life of the indi- 
vidual; and (4) that it represents ‘‘a great new type of oriental despotism ap- 
proaching ‘general slavery,’’’ and that hence Wittfogel’s “analysis constitutes 
probably the best framework for understanding the character of Communist 
power in China.” 

The author’s purpose in this book is to explain how he has come to hold 
these views, to present colorful illustrative examples, and to propound a Far 
Eastern policy for the United States. As the book is constructed, the signifi- 
cance of the concrete descriptive material rests on the validity of the general 
characterizations and not vice versa. To take an example, the author holds the 
general view that the Communists are determined to destroy the traditional 
civilization of China. In making this point however he does not build his case by 
assessing the current communist glorification of many aspects of the Chinese 
heritage and then arguing, as well he might, that this is no more than a passing 
tactic. Instead, the reader is told flatly that destruction of the past is the com- 
munist aim, and as an illustration he is told that the great Wang Jen-ch’iu library 
at Hsiang-tan was burned by communist order (p. 194). The reader, seeing the 
footnote number, may assume that the note gives evidence of the specific fact 
which in turn supports the general statement. But if the reader by chance turns 
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to the footnote at the back he will read, and I supply the emphasis: “Although 
this is reported by the conservative Hua-ch’iao jih-pao press in Hongkong (7 
Oct. 1953), it is based upon quotations from Communist papers and fits into the 
general pattern of behavior.” 

In the judgment of this reviewer, the chapter on ‘China and the Soviet 
Union” is the best in the book. Although no new material is introduced nor any 
new insight offered, the general reader will find here a clear, short, balanced 
account of the forces cementing the Sino-Soviet alliance and a reasoned assess- 
ment of the existing and potential tensions. The handling of domestic Chinese 
developments is less adequate. The economic estimates fall well short of the 
standard set by Alexander Eckstein, for example.' In particular, it is difficult 
to see how Professor Walker’s colored-adjective treatment of communist land 
reform as nothing more than “one of the most brutal and bloody hoaxes in 
Chinese history” serves any useful purpose. While communist statistics are 
properly and quite easily challenged, the counter-statistics cited are scarcely less 
vulnerable. When the American reader is told that the Nationalists proved that 
80% of the land in certain areas was held by “‘small owners” of less than 100 
mou (p. 131), it is the duty of a responsible scholar to place the statistics in true 
perspective by pointing out that in China 100 mou is a very large holding indeed, 
and further to warn the nonspecialist that not all Nationalist Chinese statistics 
meet rigid standards. 

The most puzzling characteristic of the book is its wavering and inconsistent 
view of the relation of Chinese communism to Chinese history. The author 
states at the outset that ‘With the passing of years... specialists on Com- 
munism, not Sinologists, will be better qualified to analyze events within the 
land which once hailed Confucius as its great teacher’ (pp. xl—xli). Taking off 
from this point he expresses shock that the Communists have instituted a con- 
trol over foreign residents more thorough than that of the Soviet Union; there 
is no reference to the even more thorough Ch’ing control. He is righteously 
indignant at the “ruthless drive” against Taoists for fear of secret society 
affiliations, forgetting the great Ch’ing exterminations of chiao-fei (rebels having 
a doctrine). In his outrage at the fantastic communist charges against Catholic 
orphanages the author fails to mention that these charges are nearly perfect 
reproductions of the charges circulated at the time of the Tientsin Massacre of 
1870. All this is good luncheon-club material, marshalled to demonstrate that, 
in imitation of the Soviet Union and in denial of Chinese tradition, the Chinese 
Communists have instituted a terror which is hostile to our way of life. 

But what is the reader to conclude on this basic point when the same author, 
later in the same book, proceeds to write: “. . . the traditional Chinese political 
system was extremely authoritarian, and its despotic institutions provided 
antecedents for many Communist practices—for example, conscript labor, 
banishment, a system for maintaining doctrinal purity within the officialdom, 
fear of contamination from the outside, and even the guided tour (p. 293).” 


1 Compare W. W. Rostow and collaborators, The Prospects for Communist China (Cam- 
bridge, 1954). 
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Perhaps the author should have written two books, one about Chinese com- 
munism’s roots in oriental despotism and one about Free China’s struggle on 
behalf of the Free World against the Russian plot. Basic contradictions of this 
kind in one book, without effort to explain, modify, or reconcile the lines, lead 
not to a balanced whole but to chaos. 

Professor Walker’s estimates of Peking’s achievements and his foreign policy 
recommendations appear similarly unrelated. He remarks that ‘with such a 
large and disparate area as China the ‘strengthening of the people’s state ap- 
paratus’ was a vital task for any regime planning to maintain itself in power” 
(p. 25); that in the economic field, ‘“‘the problems of restoration were not small 
and the accomplishments should not be minimized” (p. 104); that ‘‘the regime 
has been very successful in its program of modernizing and developing the Chinese 
Communist army into one of the major fighting forces in the world today” 
(p. 32); that ‘“‘the Chinese Communists have given more attention than previous 
regimes to winning over the minority groups” (p. 185); that the indoctrination 
program has worked: ‘‘Here is where Confucius, Liu Shao-ch’i and the Russian 
physiologist Pavlov are all blended into one” (p. 55); that it is “‘not improbable 
that there are high-ranking Communists who think in terms of China as their 
first loyalty’”’ (p. 294); “‘Most significant is the fact that the Soviet is dealing 
with a country over which it cannot exercise immediate military control, as in 
the European satellites, and this simple fact means that Moscow is confronted 
with the problem of accommodating its internal and external policies to those 
of an ally.” (p. 286) 

Professor Walker states that these achievements have given Peking consider- 
able prestige in Asia (Ch. xi); that “it is altogether probable that the Mao 
regime will accomplish further impressive feats” (p. 325); that “short of all-out 
war it will prove hard to break the power of this great bureaucratic despotism.” 
For a foreign policy to deal with a phenomenon so described, he asserts his belief 
in the efficacy of continued opposition, nonrecognition, and support for com- 
peting free institutions in Taiwan and elsewhere in Asia. 

Mary C. Wricut 
Stanford University 


The Chinese Gentry: Studies on Their Role in Nineteenth-Century 
Chinese Society. By CuunG-11 CHana. Introduction by Franz Michael. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1955. xxi, 250. Tables, Figures, 
Bibliography, Index, Glossary. $5.75. 

In recent years the attention of historians has turned increasingly to the power 
structure of traditional China, and the character of the remarkable scholarly- 
bureaucratic leadership that so long retained its vigor. Yet in our analysis of 
these, so vital to our understanding of China’s civilization and the present 
struggle to remold it, three centuries of debate leave us far from essential agree- 
ment. The present book supplies a wealth of new and important facts on which 
to rest our theories, and we may hope that it will bring us considerably closer 
to a consensus. Its primary focus is on the local leaders that in nineteenth century 
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China linked the government administrator with the local community. Their 
leadership received official recognition through the degrees that marked their 
success in the literary examinations. The higher degrees also qualified them for 
governmental office, but when they held such offices they ceased to be regarded 
as local leaders and joined a separate status group. The local leaders were scat- 
tered throughout the empire’s cities and villages. They served both as spokesmen 
for the local residents and as advisers of the local government officials. They 
organized and often contributed toward projects of local benefit, such as road 
and dyke construction, schools, or philanthropic enterprises. In return for their 
services they received legal and economic privileges, honors, favors, and fees, 
which made their position highly desirable and supplied or augmented their 
economic support. 

The author, a member of the Modern Chinese History Project of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has concerned himself especially with the size of the group, 
its functions, the methods by which it was recruited, and the social and economic 
background of its members. He has used all of the more important available 
sources. He has drawn his data not only from the historical writings, laws, and 
government records, but from the wealth of biographical collections, annotated 
lists of examination graduates, and local gazetteers that exist for this period. 
His analyses and generalizations are supported by forty-one tables, which present 
an impressive mass of data on the size and distribution of the group studied, by 
categories including geographic areas, activities, kinds of degrees, ancestry, age, 
family size, social origin, and economic standing. The Introduction, by Dr. 
Michael, relates the findings in this book to earlier theories on Chinese society. 

The relative abundance of data on the nineteenth century has enabled Dr. 
Chang to surpass previous studies of this subject for other periods, alike in 
scope, precision, and abundance of detail. While the author himself makes it 
clear that the conditions of the nineteenth century differ in many ways from 
earlier times (and of course from modern China), the facts he provides are very 
suggestive for the study of other periods as well. His analysis of the late Manchu 
examination system also supplements valuably previous descriptive studies of 
the subject, and goes far to clarify the bewildering complexity of multiple forms 
and levels that characterized the system in its last years. 

Each chapter of this book will repay careful study. Many of the conclusions 
are new, and in some cases challenge views now widely held. The use and defi- 
nition of the term “gentry” in itself departs somewhat from previous usages. 
Writers have in the past applied the term variously to include all families of 
wealth or large landholdings, or all officeholders and the families from whom they 
came, or all members of families that included many officials, or all members of 
the local community who enjoyed high prestige for whatever reason, or some 
combination of these groups. Such rather inclusive definitions are well adapted 
to the description of leading groups in times of political chaos or in times of 
stronger hereditary aristocratic trends. As used in the present book, however, 
the term “gentry’’ applies to local leaders, of whatever economic background, 
whose status was sanctioned by official degrees. The status so described was not 
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hereditary, except in a small number of special cases and apart, of course, from 
the better opportunities to prepare for examinations that sons of the gentry 
enjoyed. The status did not necessarily imply the holding of land. The con- 
notations of the term are thus, as noted in the Introduction, different from those 
we normally associate with it in a European context as well as in certain other 
Chinese periods. Its use in this context might, perhaps, confuse those unfamiliar 
with the institutions described. But it is not easy to find another English word 
ideally suited to fill its place, and the word has certain advantages. It is not only 
the common translation of the terms (shen-shih, etc.) by which the degree- 
holders were known; it also stresses the social and political pre-eminence in the 
local community that, as the author shows, accompanied the degree under the 
later dynasties. 

The gentry (using the term henceforth in the author’s sense) had, in the course 
of the dynasties, acquired increasingly well-defined membership and status. 
Together with their families, they constituted during the earlier part of the 
century around 1.2 per cent of the empire’s population. Their exact proportion 
varied in different provinces, however, apparently in accordance with political 
and administrative considerations. Their proportion was somewhat larger in 
thinly populated areas and those of strategic importance. They came from 
families of a variety of occupations and economic levels. In so far as evidence is 
available, a clear majority came from comparatively wealthy or well-to-do 
backgrounds; it would be interesting, were the facts available, to know what 
proportion of the wealthier families remained unrepresented in the gentry. 
The number from poorer families, on the other hand, appears to have been 
surprisingly substantial. Gentry status tended to recur in the same families over 
the generations, but new families supplied some third of the group throughout 
the century. 

In many ways the effectiveness of the gentry leadership was evidently on the 
decline. The multiplicity of examinations and the mandatory repetitions of the 
same examination combined with the increasing formalization of the required 
answers to discourage independent thought. The Manchus had continued the 
practice of selling a certain number of degrees, with the seeming purpose of 
creating a new gentry group to counterbalance those that depended on the ex- 
aminations for their position. In the emergency brought on by the T’ai-p’ing 
rebellion, degrees were sold in greater numbers to help fill the depleted treasury. 
This policy no doubt had as a rather beneficial by-product a broadening of the 
social base of the gentry through an increased admission of merchants. But at 
the same time the growing numbers of the gentry increased the economic burden 
of the commoners, and Dr. Chang finds that the prestige of the examinations 
declined, while the loyalty of the gentry to the government weakened. The 
change in the character of the class contributed both to the disintegration of the 
social structure of which it had formed a keystone, and to the insecurity of the 
dynasty. 

The great significance of the material the author has supplied will lead those 
interested in Chinese institutions to await with anticipation the further results 
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of the University of Washington project. A study of gentry income in the nine- 
teenth century, whose completion is announced, will form a logical sequel to 
the present volume. We may hope that further details of the statistics Dr. Chang 
supplies in his tabulations will also become available before too long. The data he 
has assembled are clearly so abundant that the presentation has been necessarily 
selective, and the combinations of categories provided do not always afford an 
answer to the reader’s questions. Above all, however, students of Chinese society 
will be deeply indebted to him for the long labor of research, sifting, and pains- 
taking analysis whose results are now made available in this volume. 
E. A. KrRacke, JR. 

University of Chicago 


Japanese Studies of Modern China: A Bibliographical Guide to Histori- 
cal and Social-Science Research on the 19th and 20th Centuries. 
By Jon Kine Farrspank and Masataka Banno. Published for the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute. Rutland, Vermont: Tuttle, 1955. xviii, 331. 
$6.00. 

As a companion volume to the extremely useful bibliography, Modern China: 
A Bibliographical Guide to Chinese Works 1898-1937, previously compiled in 
collaboration with Kwang-ching Liu, Professor Fairbank and his co-author, 
Masataka Banno, have now published the book under review. The scope of this 
new bibliographical guide is indicated in the introduction: 


This volume describes more than one thousand Japanese books and articles, which 
constitute the main body of Japanese research on modern China. This on-the-spot re- 
connaissance, by an American and a Japanese working with the advice of Japanese spe- 
cialists, is designed to assist Americans and other non-Japanese in Chinese studies. By 
‘‘modern China’’ we mean the 19th and 20th centuries, although we have pursued some 
topics farther back and have avoided ephemeral outpourings on the latest developments. 
(p. xi) 


The compilers have divided the material into nine major sections: General 
Works; Late Ch’ing Political History: Domestic Rebellion and Foreign Aggres- 
sion; Political Institutions; Power Politics: Japanese and Russian Expansion; 
Republican China; Intellectual and Cultural History; Economic History and 
Institutions; Chinese Society; Reference Works. Each of these sections is further 
subdivided so that, in all, there are eighty-three sub-sections, each including 
from three to upwards of twenty titles. A brief note serves to introduce each 
section and each of its sub-sections. 

The names of titles, authors, and publishers appear in both romanized form 
and in characters. Dates are uniformly indicated in terms of the western calendar. 
The length (in pages) of each item is recorded, as is the series or journal in 
which it was published. A brief characterization of the book, printed in smaller 
type, follows this information. A detailed general index, a character index of 
authors’ names, and an index of names and abbreviations frequently cited con- 
clude the volume. 

As regards their approach in compiling this bibliography, the authors state: 
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While we have examined all the materials here described, except for a dozen items noted 
as not seen, it need hardly be remarked that we have not read them all. Neither are we 
expert in all the fields of learning represented. Mindful of our own limitations, we have 
sought guidance from a number of more competent specialists, as indicated in our Acknowl- 
edgements. 


In forming our own impressions, however, we have sought to err on the side of enthusi- 
asm. This is a voyage of discovery, not a final accounting. In looking for materials of 
probable interest to Western researchers, we have frequently devoted as much space to an 
article as to a book, in the effort to indicate its significance or content. As a result, books 
and articles tend to be described on two different levels of intensity, more space, in pro- 
portion to their length, being devoted to articles. We have also noted recent book reviews, 
as indications of scholarly opinion. (p. xvii) 


The period and the subjects covered in this bibliographical guide are much 
more inclusive than the title suggests. It is, of course, devoted principally to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. But its usefulness is by no means limited to 
specialists in the late Ch’ing or Republican periods; everyone interested in the 
earlier Ch’ing, or even the Ming, periods will find in it much useful material. 
It includes many items important to the general historian, as well, e.g. studies 
on the periodization of Chinese history (Sec. 1.4), on the nature of Chinese 
society (1.5), on traditional thought (6.2), on Sinocentrism (6.3), on various 
economic institutions (7), on the social structure (8.1), on reference works (9), 
etc. 

It has heretofore been generally accepted that Japanese research and Japanese 
reference works are indispensable to the student of sinology traditionally defined. 
The present bibliographical guide demonstrates that the ability to make use of 
Japanese studies is a conditio sine qua non for the student of modern China as 
well. This compilation of Fairbank and Banno will be indispensable to all students, 
whether of recent. Chinese history or of the social and political sciences with 
China as their focus. We are indebted to the compilers for their elaborate and 
painstaking work, and in particular to Professor Fairbank, whose initiative and 
industry have already contributed so much to Far Eastern studies. 


WOLFGANG FRANKE 
Universitaet Hamburg 


Severo-vostochnyi Kitai [Northeastern China]. By E. M. Murzagv. 
Moskva: Akademiya Nauk SSSR, 1955. 252. Illustrations, Maps. 

This physical geography of Manchuria is the product of a truly fine Soviet 
scholar—E. M. Murzaev, who has received the Stalin Prize for his unrivalled 
Geography of the Mongolian People’s Republic.: The Mongolian geography, how- 
ever, was based on years of personal firsthand study by Murzaev, whereas this 
geography of Manchuria appears to be based entirely on research. This new 


work is certainly competent and offers much of real value, but does not rank with 
the earlier one. 


1 E. M. Murzaev, Mongol’skaya Narodnaya Respublika (Moscow, Ist ed., 1948), pp. 314; 
(Moscow, 2nd ed., 1952), pp. 472. For a review of the former, see N. N. Poppe in Ural- 
Altaische Jahrbiicher, XXVI, Pt. 1-2 (1954), 127-128; a review comparing the two editions, 
Rupen in HJAS, XVIII (June 1955), 255-265. 
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An excellent physical map of Manchuria in color (scale 1:3,000,000) accom- 
panies the book; a similar map of Outer Mongolia was included in the second 
edition of the Mongolian geography (1:5,000,000). Recent Soviet cartography 
has thus supplied fine maps which illustrate not only the physical relief but, 
employing modern nomenclature, also exhibit administrative detail and additions 
to the transportation network in this part of the world. It may be noted, however, 
that neither the Mongolian nor the Manchurian map indicates the railroad 
which now apparently connects Choibalsan (formerly San-beise or Bayan 
Tiimen) in eastern Outer Mongolia, across the border to Ulan Khoto (formerly 
Wangyehmiao).? 

The map indicates, and the text confirms (p. 6), that ‘‘North-eastern China” 
comprises the provinces of Liaoning, Kirin, Heilungkiang, Jehol, and the eastern 
part of Inner Mongolia (including the Great Khingan range and Barga), a total 
area of 1,600,000 square km. with a total population of fifty millions. The 
borders of the eastern “Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region” appear on the 
map; Murzaev indicates that an administrative unit bearing that name first 
appeared on Chinese maps January 1, 1950, and that the “Inner Mongolian 
Autonomous Region”’ comprises the western part of the former Heilungkiang 
Province (i.e., Barga), the Great Khingan without its northernmost extension, 
the northern part of Mukden Province, and the former province of Chahar. A 
new administrative division of China, dating from June 19, 1954, added the 
province of Suiyuan to the “Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region” (Suiyuan is 
not treated by Murzaev in this book). 

Political matters receive no attention in this work; neither Mao Tse-tung 
nor Kao Kang, nor indeed Malenkov or Bulganin, is even mentioned.’ It is an 
interesting and perhaps suggestive fact that this geography of Manchuria, 
bearing the imprint of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and written by a 
leading Soviet geographer, shows no evidence of any cooperation with Chinese 
students of the area. The Chinese source most often referred to is People’s China, 
and the Bibliography (pp. 228-240), which includes some western sources, in- 
cludes no Chinese sources except four items in Russian translation.‘ Russian 


2 For this connection across the border, see map (dated May 1954) accompanying article, 
‘‘Narodno-osvoboditel’naya armiya kitaya (NOA),’’ Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya 
(2nd ed.), XXIX, opposite p. 156. 

3 For Inner Mongolian political development, see S. D. Dylykov, Demokraticheskoe 
dvizhenie mongol’skogo naroda v Kitae, [Democratic movement of the Mongolian People in 
China] (Moscow, 1953), rev. Rupen, FEQ, XIV (Aug. 1955), 599-602. For other recent 
Soviet information about Inner Mongolia, consult I. Kh. Ovdienko, Vnutrennyaya Mongo- 
liya [Inner Mongolia] (Moscow, 1954). 

4 Kwang Po-tsin, Osnovnye cherty tektonicheskogo stroeniya Kitaya [Basic features of the 
techtonic structure of China| (Moscow, 1952); Chang Wen-t’ang, ‘‘Molodye vulkany Se- 
vernoi Man’chzhurii’’ [‘‘Young volcanoes of northern Manchuria’’], Voprosy geografit 
(Moscow, 1954); Chu Shao-t’ang, Geografiya Novogo Kitaya [Geography of New China] (Mos- 
cow, 1953); and Yang Tsin-sh’ang, ‘“‘Lednikovyi rel’ef v raione Bol’shogo Khingana’”’ [‘‘Gla- 
cial relief in the district of the Great Khingan’’], Voprosy geografii (Moscow, 1954). The 
names of these four Chinese geographers cited by Murzaev do not appear in Theodore 
Shabad’s article, ‘‘The Status of Geography in Communist China,’ Professional Geog- 
rapher, VI, No. 4 (July 1954), 5-8. There is also a single reference (p. 30) to a Geographi- 
cal Atlas of the Chinese People’s Republic, published in Chinese at Shanghai in 1951. 
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geographical literature dealing with Manchuria is cited in the Bibliography and 
discussed in one chapter of the book (pp. 38-59). According to this discussion, 
and judging by Murzaev’s citations throughout the book, the most important 
postwar Russian writing about Manchuria has been done by P. I. Glushakov 
and V. A. Anuchin.5 

Murzaev divides Manchuria into ten physical-geographical regions, and after 
general treatment of the climate, hydrography, and flora and fauna, he devotes 
brief treatment to each of these regions separately. His ten regions are: Great 
Khingan, Barga, Gobi area, highland Jehol, mountainous pri-Amur district, 
eastern Manchurian mountainous country, Liaotung peninsula, the Manchurian 
valley, the valley of the lower Sungari, and the northern Khankai valley. 

A table of postwar urban population is presented (p. 30); most of the figures 
are for 1951: 


Mukden 1,551, 000* Anshan 185, 000 
Dal’ny and Port Arthur 1,054,000 Fuhsien 180,000 (1948) 
Harbin approx. 800,000 Yingkow 150,000 
Changchun 600, 000 Tsitsihar 120,000 
Antung 310,000 Liaoyuan (Shwangliao) 110,000 (1948) 
Fushun Penchi (Penki) 94,000 

Kirin Chiamuszu (Kiamusze) 90, 000** 
Mutankiang Chengteh 60, 000 
Tsinchow (Chinchow) ( Ulan Khoto (Wangyehmiao) 35,000 

* by the beginning of 1955 increased to 2,500,000° 


** another source indicates 150,000 


Many useful features enhance the value of this book: the system of geographic 
names found in the area is discussed (pp. 32-37), and there is a brief dictionary 
of geographic terms (pp. 240-243) providing Chinese, Mongolian, Tungus- 
Manchu, Korean, and other names, plus a short table of Chinese equivalents of 
Russian terms. An index of geographic names also appears. The illustrations are 
generally very poor, but many of the maps in the text are excellent. Included 
are maps of the mineral resources, sites of important industries, mountain sys- 
tems, climatic regime (including temperature charts and tables), river basins, 
forests, landscape-types, etc. 

In short, this is a highly competent summary of the geography of Manchuria, 
which includes an excellent map and a great deal of useful material. It is not, 
however, based on firsthand field work, and does not rank with Murzaev’s 
geography of Outer Mongolia. 

Rospert A. RuPEN 
Seattle, Washington 





5’ Glushakov, Man’chzhuriya. Economiko-geograficheskoe opisanie [Manchuria. economic- 
geographic description] (Moscow, 1948); V. A. Anuchin, Geograficheskie ocherki Man’chz- 
hurii [Geographical sketch of Manchuria] (Moscow, 1948). 

* Murzaev cites Pravda, Jan. 8, 1955, for this figure. 
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The Veritable Record of the T’ang Emperor Shun-tsung (February 28, 
805-August 31, 805) Trans. Bernarp S. Sotomon. Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Studies, XIII. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1955. xxxi, 82. Appendix, Bibliography, Index. $3.00. 

Bernard S. Solomon has ably translated and annotated the “veritable record”’ 
of T’ang Emperor Shun-tsung, whose brief reign extended from February to 
August, 805. He states that the record is “... notable not only as the earliest 
surviving work of its genre, but also as the only T’ang dynasty example extant.” 
This statement might be qualified, for in the Tzu-chih t’ung-chien k’ao-t, Ssu-ma 
Kuang quotes verbatim considerable portions of the ‘‘veritable record” of earlier 
T’ang emperors such as Hsiian-tsung (713-755) and Su-tsung (756-763). 

The term ‘‘veritable record”’ is misleading in this case, for Han Yii, the com- 
piler of this chronicle of events in 805, was partial in his sympathies to one of 
the rival court cliques then struggling for bureaucratic supremacy. Since Han 
was an avowed critic of the faction led by Wang Shu-wen' and Wang P’ei™, 
one should therefore treat his statements concerning them with considerable 
reserve. Dr. Solomon, however, transmits Han’s prejudices concerning these two 
men, writing in his introduction (p. xi) that Wang P’ei was one “whose provincial 
dialect and ugliness made him appear something of a fool. ... The other was 
Wang Shu-wen, a ‘chess’ expert and political dilettante who took himself rather 
seriously.” The significant information divulged about Wang P’ei by Han Yii 
is not that he was “‘something of a fool,” but rather that he “had a southern 
accent”’ (p. 55). Wang P’ei’s confederate, Wang Shu-wen, was from Yiieh 
Prefecture (Chiu T’ang shu {[Po-na] 135.13a), located in modern Kuang-tung 
Province. Thus, the Wangs were both southerners, and the court conflict may 
have been between the ‘‘nouveau”’ literati in the growing population area of the 
south and the older-established northern literati of the capital region. This 
conflict might have merited some consideration in the Introduction. 

The translation is somewhat marred by Dr. Solomon’s insistence that official 
titles be translated only in the glossary. When they appear in the text, he adopts 
the dubious procedure of leaving them untranslated and in their original form. 
Thus, in a typical example (p. 4) we are informed that ‘Tu Yu, the chien-chiao 
ssu-k’ung p’ing-chang-shih",” was made acting prime minister as well as Shan- 
ling shih. Wu Yiian-heng,” the [yii-shih] chung-ch’eng, became [Shan-ling] 
fu-shth. Li Shu,” the tsung-cheng ch’ing, became an-hsing Shan-ling ti-shih. 
Cneng Yiin-k’uei,” the hsing-pu shih-lang, became lu-pu-shih.”” {characters 
omitted, Ed.] Footnotes 28, 29, and 30 cite the biographies of these officials, 
while footnote 27 informs us that Tu Yu became chien-chiao ssu-k’ung p’ing- 
chang-shih on March 27, 803. What does his title signify? The reader who consults 
the glossary learns that chien-chiao means “honorary” (p. 66), and that ssu- 
k’ung signifies ‘‘director of public works” (honorary) (p. 69). On the verge of 
discovery, he turns to p’ing-chang-shih (p. 68), only to be referred to t’ung 
chung-shu men-hsia p’ing-chang-shih’, which is cryptically translated as Chief 
Minister. The first sentence then must mean that Tu Yu, the Honorary Director 
of Public Works and Chief Minister, was made acting Prime Minister. (?) 
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This type of non-translation predominates throughout. (See pp. 8, 9, 18-20, 
27-28, etc.). It is open to two major criticisms. In the first place, it completely 
fails to satisfy the needs of the general reader who soon becomes discouraged by 
the innumerable sinological roadblocks around which he must detour in order 
to obtain a coherent picture of the period described by the text. Secondly, the 
specialist may feel that he can derive greater benefit from the passages in which 
official titles are mentioned by consulting them with the original text in one 
hand and a copy of des Rotours’ T'raité des fonctionnaires et Traité de Armée 
in the other. 

Apart from these shortcomings, the translation is eminently readable, and 
particularly excellent in its imaginative and yet accurate rendering of investi- 
tures, memorials, and edicts. The annotation to the translation, while terse, 
adequately clarifies obscure passages, indicates textual discrepancies, and cor- 
rects occasional errors in the text. In this work we obtain a sympathetic picture 
of Shun-tsung, who as Crown Prince was stricken in 804 with an illness that 
deprived him of his powers of speech. Despite this malady, he ascended the throne 
in the following year upon the death of his father, Té-tsung. Shun-tsung’s brief 
reign, characterized by incessant court intrigue, was destined to end half a year 
later with his abdication. Shun-tsung is revealed as a noble figure, who, in the 
throes of a fatal illness, declares: ‘‘Now that the grave of Ch’ung-ling (the tomb 
of Té-tsung) has just been filled and the weary of the domain (around the tomb) 
have barely stopped toiling, I am troubling them again with my own burial. For 
this I extend to them my deepest regrets .. .”” (pp. 59-60). 


Howarp 8. Levy 
University of Colorado, Denver Extension 


The Invention of Printing in China and Its Spread Westward. By THomas 
Francis Carter. Revised by L. Carrincron Goopricuw. New York: 
Ronald Press, 2nd ed., 1955. xxiv, 293. $10. 

A revised edition of this pioneering work has long been a desideratum. Much 
research has been done on the invention of printing and related matters since 
1925, when the first edition was published, a few days before the author’s un- 
timely death. (A reprint issued in 1931 differed from the 1925 edition only in one 
correction and a few additions to the bibliography.) The results of this recent 
research, some of which has indeed been stimulated by Carter’s book itself, have 
been skilfully incorporated by Professor Goodrich in his painstaking revision. 
He has also taken account of reviews of the first edition, and of Pelliot’s Débuts 
de Vimprimerie en Chine (Paris, 1953). The present revised edition does not, 
however, supersede Pelliot’s book. The two works happily complement one 
another, each excelling in its own way: the American scholar has given us a 
brilliant synthesis of what is known about one of China’s most far-reaching in- 
ventions, and the French savant, a rigorous critical analysis of some of the key 
documents bearing on that invention. 

In carrying out the delicate and difficult task of revising another man’s work, 
Professor Goodrich has managed to preserve throughout not only the bold, 
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sweeping conception and the ingenious arrangement of the book as a whole, 
but also the youthful author’s vivid and lucid style. Wherever possible, he has 
left the original wording intact. Where he found it necessary to make changes or 
additions, he has matched Carter’s style with his own equally lively prose. The 
book thus keeps the spirit of the pioneer who explores an immense field with 
enthusiasm and vigor, and clearly sets forth complex processes of invention, 
development, and transmission. 

If a complaint were to be made, it would be that the revision has not always 
gone far enough. Carter’s translations from the Chinese are often too free, and 
contain numerous errors, some of which remain in the present edition. Where 
Carter quoted existing translations, such as those done by Meadows a hundred 
years ago, fresh translations might have been expected in a revised edition. 
Related materials appearing in different parts of the book have not always been 
coordinated. Thus Shen Kua’s account of movable type in Meng-ch’i pi-t’an 
(ed. in Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an, Ser. 2), 18.7a-b (this is the correct citation) is quoted 
three times, in three different versions (pp. 44, 78, and 212-213). The last version 
is not only the most complete but also the most correct one, being based on a 
revision made by Dr. Hu Shih. Shen Kua, incidentally, does not say that Pi 
Sheng ‘invented’? movable type, but merely that he “made” them. (The im- 
plication seems to be, however, that he was one of the first, if not the first, to do 
so.) Nor does the text call Pi Sheng ‘‘a man of the common people”’; the expression 
pu i (literally “(wearing plain] cotton clothes’’) merely indicates that he did 
not hold an official position at the time. 

The bibliography at the end of the volume is extensive, but unfortunately it 
does not include all the works cited (often incompletely) in the text and notes, 
and for some Chinese works, it fails to specify the edition used. 

Carter’s book, as now revised, is likely to remain a standard work for many 
years to come. But the subject matter is so vast, and its ramifications so many, 
that more research is needed to solve the numerous remaining problems. As a 
small contribution, I wish to add notes on two of the side issues treated by 
Carter, papermaking and dice. 

Carter states that after the invention of paper was reported to the Emperor 
by the eunuch Ts’ai Lun in A.D. 105, “extensive improvements in its manu- 
facture were made by Tso Po, a younger contemporary of Ts’ai Lun” (p. 7). Tso 
Po actually lived a century later, at the end of Later Han, as subsequently noted 
(p. 10, n. 21). His brief biography by Chang Huai-kuan, cited by Professor 
Goodrich (loc. cit.), does state that he improved the process of papermaking, 
but not that he was Ts’ai Lun’s disciple. The letter from Hsiao Tzu-liang (460- 
494) to Wang Seng-ch’ien (426-485; these are the correct dates), cited in the 
same note, credits Tso Po only with the most excellent paper; for the finest ink, 
it refers to Wei Ian, and for the perfect brush, to Chang Chih. Thus it is very 
similar to Wei Tan’s statement cited thereafter, so much so that a genetic rela- 
tionship seems likely. The full text of Hsiao’s letter may be found in Yen K’o- 
chiin’s Ch’iian shang-ku san-tai Ch’in Han san-kuo liu-ch’ao wen, ‘‘Ch’iian Ch’i- 
wen,” 7.8b—9a. 
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The earliest reference to dice in China is stated to date from A.D. 406, and 
another one, from 501 (p. 183). But since the first reference, supplied by Laufer 
in his review of the first edition (J AOS, XLVII [1927], 75), is merely the Chinese 
transcription (po-lo-sai) of a Sanskrit word (prdsaka, “dice’’) in the translation 
of a Buddhist sutra, it does not bear on the use of dice in China. The second 
reference is said to give a statement on dice by T’ao Shih-hsing, to be found “‘in 
the annals of the Ch’i dynasty under the date 501.’’ However, the source cited, 
the encyclopedia T’u-shu chi-ch’eng, does not refer to the Chung-hsing period 
(501-502) of the Southern Ch’i dynasty but quotes from the Chin chung-hsing shu 
by Ho Fa-sheng (fl. late fourth century). Turning to the fragments from the 
lost Chin chung-hsing shu as collected in the Han-hsiieh tang ts’ung-shu, we find 
(fol. 43a-b) the statement by T’ao K’an (courtesy name Shih-hsing, 257-332) 
on the game shu-p’u, which involved dice, in a fuller version than the one quoted 
in the T’u-shu chi-ch’eng. Another, briefer account of the episode was incor- 
porated in T’ao K’an’s biography in the Chin shu (Po-na ed., 66.7b). But the 
game goes back farther than T’ao K’an’s time. The Chinese encyclopedias, and 
following them several western writers, cite as the first reference to shu-p’u the 
Shu-p’u fu by Ma Jung (79-166). For a description of the game shu-p’u, see 
L. S. Yang, “An Additional Note on the Ancient Game Liu-po,” HJ AS, XV 
(1952), 132-134. 

Hans H. FRANKEL 
University of California, Berkeley 


Shén-Fu. Sei racconti di vita irreale. A cura di LioneLLo Lanciorri e Tsur 
Tao-Lu. Rome: Gherardo Casini, 1955. xxxv, 178. Lire 800. 

The autobiographical work Fu-sheng liu chi by Shen Fu (1763-1808+) is 
justly famous both for its content and its style. In simple yet refined literary 
Chinese, it affords intimate glimpses into the sensitive author’s life and per- 
sonality, his tribulations and travels, his hobbies and pastimes. Particularly 
moving is the portrait of his beloved wife Ch’en Yiin, contained in an account 
of their first acquaintance, their happy matrimony, and the manifold joys and 
hardships shared by them. 

An English translation of Shen Fu’s book was published by Lin Yutang in the 
T’ien Hsia Monthly, I (1935), 72-101, 208-222, 316-340, and 425-467, under 
the title ‘Six Chapters of a Floating Life.” This English version was not available 
to the authors of the present Italian translation, aside from some excerpts con- 
tained in Lin Yutang’s My Country and My People and The Importance of Living. 

Dr. Lanciotti is known to sinologists as the author of numerous reviews in the 
journal, Kast and West. The present translation, which he has prepared with a 
Chinese collaborator, Tsui Tao-lu, is careful and on the whole accurate, but 
rather pedestrian. It does not do justice to the graceful elegance of the original. 
In this respect, Lin Yutang’s version is superior. 

In the Introduction, Dr. Lanciotti outlines the unusual position which the 
book occupies in Chinese literature, and briefly analyzes each of its four parts 
(only four of the original six parts are extant). A short biographical sketch of 
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Shen Fu (p. xxxiii) seems to be based on Fang Chao-ying’s account in Arthur 
W. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period. 

The notes at the end of the volume not only explain names and allusions but 
also contain a complete translation of T’ao Ch’ien’s “T’ao-hua yiian chi’’ (pp. 
171-172), and a partial translation of Po Chii-i’s ‘‘P’i-pa hsing” (pp. 161-163). 

Hans H. FRANKEL 
University of California, Berkeley 


Chung-kuo yu-yin shih’ [A history of Chinese phonetics]. By Tune 
T’unG-Ho? (T. H. Tuna). Hsien-tai kuo-min chi-pen chih-shih ts’ung-shu’, 
No. 2. Taipei: Chung-hua wen-hua ch’u-pan shih-yeh wei-yuan-hui’, 
1954. 190. 

Students of the history of the Chinese language will welcome the appearance 
of this small volume. Whereas the final results of Bernhard Karlgren’s recon- 
structions of Ancient and Archaic Chinese are easily available in the dictionary 
part of his article ‘““Grammata Serica,” BMFEA, No. 12 (1940), the source 
material for the reconstructions and the methods used in obtaining them are—or 
were till recently—buried in a mountain of articles by Karlgren, his predecessors, 
his collaborators, and his critics. 

The first attempt at a summing up was that of Wang Li, whose Chung-kuo 
yii-yin hsiieh [Chinese Phonology] (1936) was a very thorough piece of work 
with numerous practical tables and bibliographical notes. In 1948 R. A. D. 
Forrest published his book, The Chinese Language, which likewise brought to- 
gether a great amount of useful information, but whose strength in general out- 
lines and all-round orientation is hampered by a certain inaccuracy of detail. 

In 1954 two important additional contributions to this literature appeared: 
Karlgren’s own “(Compendium of phonetics in Ancient and Archaic Chinese,” 
BMFEA, No. 26 (1954) and the book under review. Whereas the “Compendium” 
is quite difficult to read, designed for the specialist for whom it becomes an in- 
dispensable tool, Professor Tung’s book, the product of practical teaching of the 
subject in a Chinese university, is intended as a textbook and is therefore more 
pedagogical in its approach. 

The work is divided into eleven chapters with the following headings: 

(1) Introduction, (2) The sound system of the National Language, (3) Early 
Mandarin, (4) The rime dictionaries, (5) The rime tables, (6) The sound system 
of Ancient Chinese, (7) From Ancient to modern Chinese, (8) The division into 
classes of Archaic rimes, (9) The reconstruction of Archaic finals, (10) Archaic 
initials, (11) The problem of Archaic tones. 

Professor Tung’s competence and the accuracy of the information conveyed 
are beyond criticism; and despite its compactness his book in several respects 
tells more than its predecessors. A few points on which a different approach 
would seem preferable to the reviewer are discussed below. 

No bibliography is included and few authorities are quoted as originators or 
supporters of the theories set forth. It is often not possible to tell where the author 
speaks for himself and where he is explaining generally accepted viewpoints. 
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The reconstructed forms are based on those of Karlgren, but with important 
and interesting modifications for both Ancient and Archaic, some the contribu- 
tions of other sinologists, some those of Tung himself. Karlgren’s reconstructed 
forms have dominated the whole scholarly literature until now and are of course 
used exclusively in his own dictionaries: Analytic Dictionary (1923); the dialect 
dictionary, Dictionnaire (1926); ‘““Grammata Serica,’”’ 1940, which, incidentally, 
is nowhere mentioned by Professor Tung. The inclusion of Karlgren’s recon- 
structions side by side with the ones preferred by Tung would not only facilitate 
the work of students using his book as an introduction, but would at the same 
time increase its value as a handbook for more advanced readers. 

Dates are very unprecise, usually an indication of the dynasty is all the in- 
formation supplied. Of the modern dialects, on which in the final analysis all the 
reconstructions rest, only Mandarin is treated. The question of space may have 
dictated this choice. Still, occasional listings of key forms in other dialects 
would help to clarify many a crucial point. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Tung will make this book available to western 
readers in an English translation. With Tung’s History of Chinese Phonetics and 
Karlgren’s “Compendium” at his disposal the future student in the field will be 
spared innumerable hours of unproductive work. 

S@REN EGEerRop 
University of California, Berkeley 


Streams and Mountains without End. A Northern Sung Handscroll and 
Its Significance in the History of Early Chinese Painting. By SaermMan LEE 
and Wen Fone. Artibus Asiae Supplement XIV. Ascona, Switzerland: 
Artibus Asiae, 1955. 57. 25 Plates. 

At the very start this reviewer would like to state his opinion that this is a 
fine piece of work. Based on an anonymous late Northern Sung landscape hand- 
scroll, and ‘‘moving from the specific to the general in a circumscribed area,” it 
is the kind of monograph of which we need more in order to get Chinese art 
history out of the persisting clouds of esoteric pretention and whimsical in- 
accuracy. 

This having been said, some minor criticisms will remain in proper perspective. 
Let us begin by being boring and philological. The transliteration is, throughout, 
careless and inconsistent; so are some of the dates. We list only some correc- 
tions: p. 4, note 8m: Wang T’ing-yiin for Wang T’ung-yiin, y: Ch’en Kua for 
Wen Kua; p. 5: K’ang-li Nao or better Nao-nao (1295-1345, Giles Biographical 
Dictionary, No. 943; v. Cleaves in HJ AS, X [June 1947], 1-12) for K’an Li-kuei; 
p. 17, note 24: Lin Ch’iian Kao Chih for Lin Chiian K’ao Chih; p. 18: Ch’in 
Tsu-yung for Chin Tsu-yang; p. 20: Hsii Wen-ch’ang should be Hsii Wei (1521- 
1593), Kun Yen-shih is unidentifiable without the Chinese text, which we do 
not have; p. 35, Ila: Wang To should perhaps better be listed as late Ming, 
since he lived from 1592 until 1652; IIb: Liang Ch’ing-piao lived from 1620 to 
1691, not “ca. 1650-1719”; IIb, 18: Yeh for Yen; p. 36, IIIa: Ch’ien Lung’s dates 
are not “‘ca. 1736-1794”; he lived from 1711 to 1799 and ruled from 1736 to 1796; 
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IIIb: Chia Ch’ing’s dates are not “ca. 1796-1891’’; he lived from 1760 to 1820 
and ruled from 1796 to his death; IIIc: the dates of Hsiian T’ung (P’u-i) are not 
“ea. 1909-1910’s”; he was born in 1906 and may, with luck, still be alive; he 
was emperor of China from 1909 to 1912 and of Manchukuo from 1932 till 1945; 
IIIb, 27: I for Ni; [Va: Yeh Kung-ch’o, former Minister of Communications, of 
Railways, etc., and stepfather of George Yeh, the present Nationalist Chinese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was born in 1880 and is still living (in Peking); IVb: 
read ‘‘Chang Yiian (Ta-ch’ien)”’; p. 39: Yeh Kung-ch’o for I Kuang-tso; p. 51: 
Wang Wen-wei for Wang Wen-hui, Yeh Ch’ii T’ang for Yai Chu T’ang, Ho 
Tung for Ho T’ung; p. 52: read Chiang T’ai, Chiu-ssu T’ang and Shun Ch’eng; 
p. 53: read Wei Lo; p. 54, note e: read chu mo-p’o; p. 55: read Chen Yu, Chia 
Hsii, Tung Ying; p. 56: Ts’ao Yiian-yung (JM 984?) for Chiao Yiian-yun; read 
Chih Shun, K’ang-li Tzu-shan, Liu Tsai (Tsai-chih); note g: read Ch’i-lin Ko; 
p. 57: Keng Shen; note i: Po Ch’i. 

As for the translations, they, too, do not always show adequate care. The 
quotation from the Hua Yii Lu (p. 20) includes the line: “. . . one should depend 
on an ingenious compositional device.”” The Chinese text says: “‘p’ien yao t’u 
shou tso-yung”’; t’u means ‘‘to rush out (like an animal from its cave), sudden.” 
In other words, “one must obstinately proceed with a sudden (abrupt) hand.’ 
V. Contag’s rendering (Die Beiden Steine, p. 65), ‘in einem Zuge malen,” seems 
to get this sense across. “‘Demon’s face’’ (p. 26) is a term for certain “‘wrinkles,”’ 
ef. Benjamin March, Some Technical Terms of Chinese Painting, p. 223. 

The colophons of the handscroll (the first is dated 1205) are photographically 
reproduced as well as reprinted and translated. Selecting the fourth of them at 
random, this reviewer again disagrees with the translation. The second line 
(i chen kuei so t’o) is rendered: “Everything goes back eventually to the one true 
essence.” Is 7 chen the “one true essence”? I chen is a Buddhist term, ‘“‘the one 
reality,’ bhutathata; owing to its position it cannot be the object of the sentence. 
The sentence means: ‘“‘one and all {of the ten thousand beings mentioned before] 
truly will return to what they depend upon’’—presumably the Tao and perhaps 
referring to Lao-tzu, 42, or: ‘“The ‘one reality’ will return to what it depends 
upon’’—if this is philosophically possible, which we doubt. ‘The painting master 
is in accord with the true essence,” it goes on. Here “the true essence”’ is san mei, 
samadhi, which means “intent contemplation, union of meditator with the 
object of meditation.” ‘‘A hundred gestures appear .. .’’; ‘‘gesture’’ stands for 
t’ai, which perhaps should be rendered ‘‘scene” or ‘‘motif.’’ “Clouds and things 
exist by themselves” (yiin wu tzu t’u tun). But yiin wu is not “clouds and things.” 
The T2’u-hai and Tz’u-yiian explain that it means: (a) the color of clouds, illumi- 
nated by the sun (Chou-li); (b) the same as ching wu (T’u-hui pao-chien, Tu Fu, 
etc.); ching wu is feng-ching (Tz’u-yiian), i.e., “view, panorama”’; it is “all that 
is being received by the eye, within natural boundaries” (T'z’u-hat), i.e., “objects 
of interest, Sehenswiirdigkeiten.’”’ The second meaning of yiin-wu certainly ap- 
plies here. The “‘exist by themselves” perhaps does not quite hit the meaning of 
“themselves spit forth and swallow,” which implies a movement, a change. 
Further on: ‘“‘Dangerous paths are lined by winding bushes” (wei chan chieh 
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jung yi), “Overlapping streams point out the mountain passes” (lwan ch’iian 
tao mo-lo). This should be: “The ‘dangerous paths’ (overhanging precipices) 
connect (or are connected in) coils and bends; the tangled streams (falls) trace 
the (mountain) veins” (cf. March, p. 206). A bit further: ‘“Thus a picture em- 
braces all that is beautiful” (i fu i hao shou), ‘“While a thousand pieces of gold 
will fail to do it all” (ch’ien li fei i po); correct this to: “One hanging-scroll should 
well contain; a thousand miles are not easy to unroll.’”’ It goes on: ‘Sitting here 
leisurely I open the scroll” (yii-t’ang hsien chuan shu), ‘““My eyes are brightened 
and experiences broadened’”’ (yen chieh tseng liao k’uo). According to the T2z’u- 
yiian, yii-t’ang is an official residence, or the Han-lin Academy, or a wealthy 
man’s house; so: “‘While in (my) comfortable house leisurely the scroll unrolls, 
(my) horizon expands beyond bounds.” In other words, he does not move from 
his chair, but his view, his Gesichtskreis, grows vaster and vaster. ‘Aware of pit- 
falls, I am happy that I am safe” (shih hsien shang k’uan p’ing), ‘Facing the 
dangerous I would still have to destroy the wicked” (chien wet ch’u ts’an nio); 
I submit: “Regarding the narrow defiles (danger), I am still in the wide plain 
(peace); seeing the precipices (pitfalls), I avoid cruel calamity (oppression),”’ 
or: “Regarding the dangers, I (would) honor tolerance and peace; seeing the 
pitfalls, I (wish to) weed out the cruel oppressors.’’ Next: ‘“‘A grand atmosphere 
fills the nation”’ (ch’t-hsiang i kuo-hua), ‘The rich mountains and waters feed the 
high designs” (ch’uan tse tzu miao-liieh); I propose: ‘“The atmosphere flows 
abundantly over the flower of the state” (i.e., the dynasty and grandees, v. 
Tz’u-yiian); “streams and marshes nourish the Grand Design” (T2z’u-hai, etc.: 
plans for war and conquest, etc., made after fasting in the dynasty’s ancestral 
temple). ‘Since my deeds are done and my name is already in the book of merits”’ 
(kung-ming ts’e i shu), “The home bound whip should be the first thing to drop” 
(kuei-ch’ii p’ten hsien chao). The first sentence sounds too pretentious; perhaps 
one might say: “‘The registers of merit and fame have already been written”’; 
the “home bound whip,” the whip of the home-coming retired official, “should 
be the first thing to apply,” not to drop. ‘“Knowing that the colorful is but an 
empty dream” (tan chth se chi k’ung) ... ; se is color, appearance, forms, exist- 
ence—the Sanskrit rupa; so: “Yet, conscious of the emptiness of forms, why 
should I affirm today and deny yesterday?” And for the final couplet, I would 
read: ‘Be content with (not: ‘be nourished by’) a humane and wise heart (i.e., 
mind); in this you will find boundless joy.” 

After this digression among the precipices and pitfalls of translating, let us 
return to the main body of the book. The authors begin by explaining 
their method; they then briefly describe the scroll and outline its history. A note 
(p. 4) furnishes a list of other notable paintings which were once in the collection 
of Liang Ch’ing-piao; the reviewer has reservations concerning Liang’s seals on 
the lovely Detroit scroll (d) and cannot recognize them on the Huang Kung-wang 
reproduction of which the original (ex. coll. Heng Yung) is unknown to him (2); 
there is no Kuan Tao-sheng in Ku-kung shu-hua chi (KKSHC), 10, Pl. 8(x), 
but we find one in KKSHC, 12, Pl. 6, which was in the collection of Sung Lo, 
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not of Liang, and probably is not genuine; we do not find an anonymous Yiian 
master in KKSHC, 2, Pl. 7 (t), but in KKSHC, 17, Pl. 6; actually it probably 
is by Chiang Ts’an and a part of the handscroll mentioned in note 10, p. 9. 

Then the narrative element of the handscroll is explained and the authors lead 
us on our journey through this beautiful landscape. The aesthetic organization of 
the painting is discussed in the following chapter. A note (10) lists ten other 
landscape handscrolls attributed to the Northern Sung period and offers a cau- 
tious tentative classification. Here, again, the reviewer begs to differ. The Palace 
Museum Chiang Ts’an (a) convinced the reviewer of being of its period— 
Southern Sung in the Northern Sung style—and appears to me to be by the 
same hand as the Kansas City one. The ex-Palace Yen Wen-kuei (b), on the 
other hand, appeared to me when I saw it to be a late copy indeed, perhaps as 
late as the seventeenth century. The Abe collection’s Yen Wen-kuei (j) did not 
convince me at all, especially when compared with the Palace hanging scroll by 
Yen. The Toledo Kuo Hsi (g) appears to be much more rough and loose than the 
Freer one (d); these style elements make their appearance in the Yiian dynasty. 
The mention of the Korean painting of 1448 is interesting; if it is the same as one 
reproduced some time ago in Bijutsu kenkyi, it reminded me of the 
Freer “Chii Jan.” 

There are some excellent judgments, like the one referring to the Cleveland 
scroll, which could be applied to many others: ‘‘The whole is effective, but the 
relationship of one part to the next is not organic as seen in nature but conceptual 
as known in nature by observations made separately and then mentally related”’ 
(p. 10). But I am not quite convinced that “there is a definite lack of physical 
continuity of elements both in depth and in the picture plane of a Sung painting” 
(p. 9). A lack of integration of the compositional units seems to be more evident 
in the handscrolls and perhaps is due to the way they were painted and viewed— 
by sections. This lack strikes me less in the hanging scrolls. However, I agree 
with the authors in their principal argument, that there is more of a flowing 
continuity in the later copies and that the whole landscape is brought nearer to 
the spectator. 

This argument is not necessarily affected by the question as to how early 
the Fan K’uan and Chii Jan winter landscapes (Pls. 6 and 11) really are. The 
copy after Fan K’uan attributed to Wang Shih-min (PI. 9) seems to be the one 
in a large album of copies now in Taiwan which is attributed to Tung Ch’i-ch’ang 
and has his written comments on the opposite pages, but probably was painted 
by one of his friends, perhaps by Chao Tso. 

Next the authors offer a careful comparison of the Cleveland scroll to the 
version in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, then compare it to the Liao wall 
painting of ca. 1030 and the landscape sketch found in Khara-Khoto, which 
Stein dates between 1032 and 1226. They then turn to the theories of painting 
as expressed in Chinese literary sources. In some instances the reviewer would 
interpret these quotations differently. While the authors quote Ch’in Tsu-yung’s 
T’ung yin lun hua as proof that the Northern Sung method of designing was 
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reversed (p. 18), I think that this passage need only refer to the method of learn- 
ing how to paint. Kung Hsien states in his Hua chiieh and in his sketchbook that 
the student should begin by painting trees because they are the easiest subject. 
But I do agree with the principal argument that the late literary paintings are 
“tree- and rock-minded and... fragmental in concept” (p. 19). In view of 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s paintings, it is perhaps misleading to call him a “tradi- 
tionalist” (p. 19). 

The authors propose a classification of Sung painting on the basis of five styles 
which they call: (1) Courtly, for the blue and green landscapes and genre paint- 
ings of the T’ang tradition; (2) Monumental, for the grandiose landscapes of the 
Five Dynasties and Northern Sung; (3) Literal, for the Academy paintings of 
birds, flowers, still-life, etc.; (4) Lyric, for the Southern Sung Ma-Hsia style; 
(5) Spontaneous, for the Ch’an-inspired monk-painters. This scheme is useful 
and acceptable, especially if one keeps in mind that the five styles “are not 
separate pigeonholes, nor are they strictly chronological. Their boundaries over- 
lap, and even do so within the work of individual artists.” (p. 21) 

Among the examples cited, this reviewer would omit the Su Han-ch’en, Lon- 
don, No. 27 (n. 38); the date of the beautiful Boston Chao Po-chii is sometimes 
questioned (n. 37); the Abe Hui Tsung is certainly a copy of the Palace landscape 
(n. 49). The Cleveland painting is dated by the authors as first quarter of the 
twelfth century, the time of Hui Tsung, which would correspond with the blend- 
ing of elements from the ““monumental”’ and the “‘literal”’ styles. 

The Appendices begin with a schematic diagram of the scroll, indicating the 
position of the seals, measurements, etc. The seals of its various owners are then 
transliterated and their characters transcribed. This is followed by a fascinating 
piece of detective-work which traces the successive remountings and trimmings 
and the apparently recent shifting of colophons, which probably explains the 
disappearance of the Sung ones. The Palace Museum collection in Taiwan has 
the manuscript of the third part of the Ch’ien Lung catalogue, in which the 
painting is described; it is to be hoped that this description can be made available 
in order to prove the authors’ theory. Incidentally, Ch’ien Lung probably ac- 
quired the painting fairly late, as it was not included in the second part of his 
catalogue, commissioned in 1793. The Hsiian T’ung seals probably were not 
added while he was the child-emperor but much later. In 1920 a large group of 
paintings (of which a list exists) were given by him to his brother and to some 
courtiers; another was taken along to Tientsin and then to Mukden, where they 
were dispersed in 1945. The Cleveland scroll may have belonged to either of these 
two groups. 

The illustrations are well chosen and include some infra-red details. The 
principal painting is reproduced on connected pages which fold into the book. 
We are grateful to the authors as well as to Artibus Asiae and the Hanna Fund 
for this beautiful and valuable contribution. 

ASCHWIN LIPPE 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Nihon shakaishugi und6 shi‘ [A history of the Japanese socialist move- 
ment}. Ed. Saxisaka ITsur6*. Muromachi Shinsho 104. Tokyo: Muromachi 
Shob6, 1955. 261. 140 yen. 

The remarkable gains made by the Japanese Socialists in recent elections and 
now the reunification of the left and right wings in October 1955 have heightened 
interest in their background, program, and how they have reacted to such major 
situations as Japan’s aggression abroad, occupation, and independence. These 
questions are answered in this book from the point of view of the Left Socialists 
and more particularly from that of the ‘“Labor-Farmer Faction” or R6ndha, 
which for the last thirty years has considered itself the true defender of orthodox 
Marxism against deviations to the ‘‘conciliationist” right and the communist 
left. As the editor frankly states in the Introduction: ‘‘We may be criticized for 
being prejudiced in favor of one party and one faction, but we believe that there 
is always only one correct position.” (p. 3) 

This attitude is apparent in each of the seven topical chapters, which, taken 
together, cover the subject adequately. Each is by a different author active in 
the Left Socialists. Sakisaka himself (whose name both gives weight to the opinions 
and sells the book) presents an over-all picture of the socialist movement in 
modern Japan from Meiji to the present in the first chapter. Here the American 
reader may be especially interested in his evaluation of the Occupation. Although 
he concedes that a number of advantages accrued to the workers, farmers, and 
people at large, especially through the freedoms of press and organization, he 
considers ‘“‘democratization” has been largely a process of reorganizing the 
zaibatsu to benefit American monopoly capital and its aggressive foreign policy. 
In this chapter, as in all the others, one finds the absence of any critical mention 
of Russia and Communist China along with biting criticism of the Japanese 
communists. 

Okazaki Saburd, who wrote the chapter on the prewar socialist movement, 
criticizes the Japanese Communists for being sectarian, fissiparous, and ineffective; 
Yokoyama Yasuharu, who discusses postwar developments, criticizes them for 
incompetent leadership, for expecting too much from the Occupation at first 
and then turning in frustration to violent tactics. Nonaka Takashi in his chapter 
on the labor movement attacks them for making labor take up too many political 
issues to the detriment of more immediate economic gains; but Ité Shigeru lets 
fly the most scathing barbs in his treatment of the so-called “controversy on 
feudalism” (hdken ronsd). Singling out Yamada Moritaré as representative of 
the communist-endorsed prewar Kézaha faction and Sakisaka as the protag- 
onist for the Rondha, Its states that the former considered the basis of Japanese 
capitalism to lie in the semi-feudal productive relations in agriculture, whereas 
the latter maintained the reverse, namely, that the post-Restoration feudal 
characteristics were derived from the way in which Japanese capitalism de- 
veloped. Although Itd admits that the K6ézaha’s prewar position was more 
systematized than the Labor-Farmer Faction’s, he declares that its basic 
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fallaciousness has been proved by the fact that the occupation-sponsored land 
reform has done away with the old landlord-tenant relationships without making 
the peasants into a democratic bourgeoisie. Furthermore, Ité points out that 
in the postwar period it is the Labor-Farmer Faction whose position has been 
systematized, particularly by Ouchi Tsutomu, professor at Tokyo University, 
who has formulated the theoretical position on which the Left Socialists have 
modeled their agrarian program. The communist position, on the other hand, Ité 
explains with very specific examples, has been breaking up from within during 
the postwar period, particularly over the question of whether land reform has 
brought about a fundamental change or whether feudalistic relationships still 
survive in a new form. The Left Socialist position on this question is amplified in 
Takeuchi Takeshi’s chapter on the agrarian movement. 

That the Labor-Farmer Faction’s stand itself is not completely unified, how- 
ever, may be seen by comparing chapters where different authors recount the 
same events. Especially clear examples may be found in Takasawa Torao’s 
chapter, the only one not mentioned so far, on combatting conciliationism. 
Perhaps because of his emphasis on the struggle against the right wing instead 
of against the left, Takasawa evaluates the campaign for the abortive February 
1, 1947 general strike as a great one and gives the Socialists credit for leading it 
(p. 225), whereas Yokoyama does not attempt to make an evaluation of it one 
way or the other (pp. 74-75) and Nonaka claims (with greater truth) that it 
was led by the Communists and then blames them for what he considers a tactical 
blunder, harmful to the interests of labor in Japan (pp. 116-119). This and other 
instances of contradictory opinion and interpretation, however, only make this 
book more representative, for the Japanese Socialists are not only deeply split 
into the so-called right and left even within the reunited party but are also 
fragmented into smaller fractions within each wing and faction. 

Being the viewpoint of one faction, even though not entirely unified, this book 
is without doubt a calculated attempt to support and influence the whole socialist 
movement and for this purpose it has slanted history so as to place the limelight 
on those who became the leaders of the Left Socialists. Even if they were unim- 
portant members of some organization in the past, their names are singled out 
for mention while more important persons and antagonists are omitted. Thus, 
while in no sense a scholarly, accurate, or thorough history of the socialist move- 
ment in Japan, this book can serve as a reference for the basic outlook of the 
Left Socialists on their own past and present and therefore can give more than 
just a hint as to their future course even in a reunited Socialist Party. 


GeorGE O. ToTrren 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Sdsenkyo no jittai’ [Facts on the general election]. Ed. by ROyama 
Masamicui”’, Ukar Nopunari’, Tsust Kryoakr’, KAWAHARA JIKICHTRO’, 
and NAKAMURA Kixvuo™. Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1955. 9 + 207. 300 yen. 

Former Prime Minister Yoshida once told Mrs. Vining that Joseph Grew 
had known only “the upper class in Japan” and that both she and Mr. Grew 
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“should have known also some laborers.’ Those who wish to follow this sage 
advice, so often forgotten by Yoshida himself, can learn much about the political 
behavior of Tokyo’s laborers and farmers in this election panel study. 

The Japanese Diet election of October 1952 was the first general election 
after the Peace Treaty. It was also probably the most intensively surveyed elec- 
tion in Japanese history.2 Now that two more general elections have been held 
since 1952 (in April 1953 and February 1955), we may have less interest in a 
study of the 1952 election per se but, regardless of the long-delayed publication of 
this work, it has great value as one of a growing series of surveys of the Japanese 
electorate published since the war. 

Professors Réyama, Ukai, Tsuji, Kawahara, and Nakamura supervised their 
first panel study during the January 1949 election and the results were published 
under the title Seiji ishiki no kaibd” [An analysis of political consciousness). The 
present work attempts to improve on the original study since the editors admit 
(p. 2) the technical’ and other shortcomings of their earlier work. They have 
succeeded best in improving the sample design and questionnaire construction, 
although both in methodology and content much improvement could still be 
made.‘ 

The basic pattern of the 1949 study was followed in 1952. The same two elec- 
tion districts in Tokyo (the industrial Sixth and the rural Seventh) were selected 
for convenience and socio-economic-political contrast, but the choice of different 
sample points within the districts (the eastern half of K5td-ku in the Sixth and 
Tsurukawa-son in the Seventh) reduced the possibility of making comparisons 
over time. In the urban area, ration lists were employed to draw two random 
samples of 300 laborers and 400 general public of voting age. In Tsurukawa, on 
the other hand, a random sample of 504 eligible voters was drawn from registra- 
tion lists. About 80 per cent of the 1204 designated respondents were inter- 
viewed successfully by teams of metropolitan university students under the 
direction of about 20 assistant professors who also conducted background re- 
search in the two sample points and wrote most of the report. One pre-election 
wave of interviews was conducted September 23-25, a week before the election, 
and the second interviews with the same people were held on the two days im- 


1 Elizabeth Gray Vining, Windows for the Crown Prince (1952), p. 310. 

2 For a brief, overall analysis of this election, see Paul Dull, ‘““The Japanese General 
Election of 1952,’ APSR, XLVII (1953), 199-204. In addition to the Réyama group’s sur- 
vey, the Shimbun Kydkai Chésabu (Survey Division of the Newspaper Association) con- 
ducted a panel study in Odawara-shi, reported in the Shimbun kydkaihd [Journal of the 
newspaper association], Nov. 13, 1952. This reviewer ran a similar study in Okayama-shi. 
The Sérifu Kokuritsu Yéron Chisajo (Prime Minister’s Office, National Public Opinion 
Research Institute) national survey results can be found in its Kdmei senkyo undo ni tsuite 
[On the clean election movement] (Tokyo, 1953). 

’ (Tokyo, 1949); reviewed by the writer, FEQ, XI (May 1952), 400-403. 

‘The reviewer sat in on some of the planning sessions in Tokyo during August 1952, 
received preliminary results on the urban part of the study in November, and was a house 
guest of Dr. Réyama’s during the summer of 1953 when his assistants were polishing the 
final report. The group worked under financial and technical handicaps which help ex- 
plain some of the weaknesses still evident in the 1955 publication. 
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mediately following the October 1 election day. The study was financed by 
grants from the Ministry of Education, the Clean Election Movement Associa- 
tion, and the Asaht newspaper. 

The standardized questionnaires, totalling about 50 questions, concentrated 
mainly on the voters’ intentions and motivations, with other sections on or- 
ganization membership, use of mass media, and attitudes toward such 1952 
issues as rearmament, the May Day riots, the Socialist party split, and the 
candidacy of depurgees. The post-election interviews checked up on the re- 
spondents’ actual vote and the various types of influence (union, mass media, 
“local bosses,” etc.) which might have affected their decision. Even more than 
during the 1949 study, however, the survey directors relied heavily on their 
background interviews with party leaders, candidates, union and co-operative 
officials, and ‘‘men-on-the-street”’ other than the designated respondents. This 
data is employed in the book to lend local color and a flavor of “inside informa- 
tion,” especially in those chapters where the voter interviews provide little light. 
Sometimes this emphasis on the sociology of the campaign, rather than the 
psychology of the voters themselves, adds depth of insight to the statistical 
discussion; at other times it weakens the report by stressing the particular fea- 
tures of the two areas and the questionable reliability of informants’ speculation. 

This stress on background data is greatest in the long introductory chapters 
preceding the discussion of the urban results. About one-half of the 135 pages 
devoted to the urban area are spent on such topics as: the party history of the 
district, the types and characteristics of labor union locals, and the personal 
biographies, sources of support, and campaign tactics of the 14 candidates. 
Much of this material, and similar data on Tsurukawa, is interesting, but it 
tends to be excessively detailed and repetitious in a work that is not basically a 
“community study.” 

It would be impossible, in the brief space of this review, to do justice to the 
many facets of Sdsenkyo no jittai. Let us divide them into the particularistic and 
the general, giving more attention to the latter on which there is comparable and 
additive data from other Japanese political surveys. 

On the particularistic, local plane, the authors explain how the K5t6 area was 
a stronghold of the prewar proletarian parties even before the postwar upsurge 
in socialist strength.s Many scars of war damage remain in this area between 
the Sumida River and the Arakawa Drainage Canal which was 90 per cent 
destroyed in the latter months of World War II. With its several large factories 
and dozens of smaller ones, the 3:1 radical bloc majority in recent Diet elections 
may seem natural, but one should note that only 24 per cent of the organized 
workers in the labor sample said their unions endorsed a candidate in the 1952 
campaign while, of this group, only one-half followed such political advice (p. 
103). Only 2 per cent of the total labor sample claimed to follow any organization 


5 The left-wing vote in the district rose to about 25 per cent in prewar elections, then 
soared to 52-72 per cent in the first four postwar Diet elections. In October 1952, conserva- 
tive candidates won 28 per cent of the district vote; left-wing candidates (mostly Right 
Socialist) 67 per cent. (See Table 10, p. 16.) This right-left ratio is about opposite to the 
national average and exceeds the leftist proportion in Tokyo as a whole. 
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advice. An interesting table is presented (facing p. 62) contrasting the type of 
endorsement given by the union locals with the direction of rank-and-file sup- 
port as the survey directors estimated it. In many cases, the union members 
supported Right Socialist Kumamoto Torazd even when their leadership, in 
the case of Sdhyd federated unions, had endorsed the Left Socialist candidate, 
Shimagami Zengord. These data are consistent with those collected by the 
reviewer in Osaka prior to the 1953 election, indicating that while workers tended 
to vote heavily for some party of the left-wing bloc, they usually denied voting 
for the particular party or candidate endorsed by their union. 

The authors claim that the two Right Socialist candidates relied heavily on 
community leaders and organizations other than labor, in contrast with the 
Left Socialist who, the authors add, drew more class-conscious and ideologically- 
oriented workers. Certainly, in the present survey and many others, Left Socialist 
voters have expressed policy views more consistent with the party line than have 
Right Socialist or conservative voters. But one gets the impression that some 
of the co-authors have a low opinion of the Right Socialists and the Liberals 
(who received the lion’s share of the district’s conservative vote in 1952) because 
they represent the older type of Japanese politician who still relies on personal 
and/or boss influence. 

Throughout the first half of the work the authors compare four groups: labor 
and general public; organized and unorganized labor, usually for the purpose of 
showing the higher political consciousness of the former sub-group in each of 
these sets. Laborers as a whole, and organized workers in particular, are shown 
to have greater interest in political news and a higher degree of party-oriented 
voting, ‘due probably,”’ writes the author of that chapter, ‘‘to the political 
training the workers have received through union activity since the war.” (p. 
87) If we examine the figures more closely, and especially the supplementary 
tables not published in the book but available to the reviewer, we find that 
much of the contrast between the labor and general public samples on such indices 
is due to the higher proportion of women in the latter sample. All Japanese 
surveys show that sex is so highly correlated with political interest, information, 
and attitudes on such issues as rearmament that it is misleading to compare two 
groups differing widely in sex composition without always controlling for that 
characteristic. 

The authors devote less space to the rural area results as a whole and to the 
rural background data in particular, possibly because the senior members of the 
group were most interested in K6t6 as a stronghold of urban labor and socialism. 
Tsurukawa-son, however, appears to have been more influenced by the postwar 
upsurge of left-wing parties than most rural villages. Located in the rural fringe 
of Tokyo, the village was subjected to a large influx of evacuees at the end of the 
war, many of whom remained; it was greatly influenced by the 1947 land re- 
form; and now 17 per cent of its 8000 population are engaged in non-farming oc- 
cupations. The villagers voted 2:1 for conservative candidates (mostly Liberal) 
in the 1952 and 1953 elections, but this ratio, like the village voting rates, is 
lower than in most Japanese villages. 

Particular results drawn from the village include a poor showing on identifica- 
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tion of the names of local Diet candidates (p. 168) and a somewhat more critical 
view of the land reform (pp. 179-180) than this reviewer found among farmers 
in Shimane. Only 2 of the 11 candidates were named by as many as 50 per cent 
of the village sample, while 22 per cent could not name a single candidate one 
week before the election! (Comparable data from the urban samples are not 
given in the book, but unpublished tables reveal that only 8 per cent of the 
laborers and 16 per cent of the general public in K56td failed to name a single 
candidate.) On the land reform, 35 per cent expressed satisfaction and 26 per 
cent voiced some form of dissatisfaction, usually related to the hasty or unfair 
methods employed rather than the objective of the program. Farmers in the 
rural sample were more favorable (46 to 26 per cent) except that those farmers 
who lost under the land reform were about equally divided on the issue. 

The most interesting results, bearing on general problems of Japanese voting 
behavior and attitudes, receive relatively less attention than they deserve, 
especially in the textual discussion of such tables as are included. The reader who 
wishes to concentrate on the additive, rather than the peculiar local aspects of 
the survey would do well to give attention to pp. 44-53 (issues) and pp. 100-125 
(party voting and motivation) in the urban section and pp. 159-194 in the rural 
section of the report.* For example, the results clearly substantiate other Japanese 
survey reports that most Japanese voters are quite consistent in their voting 
habits. A majority of Liberal party voters in 1952 claimed to have voted for a 
Liberal candidate in 1949 and most of the 1952 Socialist voters (especially Right 
Socialists) also reported a 1949 Socialist vote (pp. 106-107, 165). The data on 
party vote by demographic characteristics is not very adequate, but those for the 
urban samples confirm that labor, especially organized labor, votes more heavily 
Socialist than do other groups. Youth alone is somewhat less positively corre- 
lated with radical voting. 

On the thorny question of motivation, conservative voters, rural residents, and 
even Right Socialist voters are shown to be more candidate-oriented than urban 
residents and Left Socialists. Very few people claimed to be influenced by news- 
paper predictions, personal pressure, (almost none said anyone had asked them 
to vote for a certain candidate,) or similar factors. On the two questions related 
to party vs. candidate as reasons for voting choice, party policy received a slight 
edge among urban workers and left-wing voters generally, but no sub-group 
in any of the samples revealed a heavy preponderance of non-party-motivated 
voters. This adds more evidence to the growing body of proof that party voting 
is gradually replacing personality voting in both urban and suburban Japan. 
Again, as shown in other surveys, more of the rural than the urban voters ad- 
mitted deciding according to rumor and neighborhood concensus, and this 
tendency increases among these who decided their vote very late in the cam- 
paign—the half who said they had decided only in the last week of the campaign 
or on election day itself. 

Data on attitudes toward controversial issues are not exactly comparable for 


6 A resume of these results is given in the editors’ article, ‘Seiji ishiki wa dd hydmei 
sareta ka’’ [‘‘How was political consciousness revealed?’’], Sekai, No. 84 (Dec. 1952), 
87-109. 
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the two areas, and the authors’ estimates of the effect such attitudes had on 
voting decision are based more on speculation and hearsay than rigorous analysis 
of the data. Far more people approved than opposed the Diet candidacy of 
depurgees, mainly because of the political experience of such persons, and two 
of the three depurgee candidates in the Seventh district were elected in 1952 
and 1953. Only the Left Socialist respondents were very anxious to see the two 
wings of the Socialist party reunite. Fewer than 10 per cent of any urban group 
blamed the police rather than the demonstrators for the May Day 1952 riots, 
whereas about 40 per cent, even among workers and Socialist voters, blamed 
the latter for the violence. This is comparable to this writer’s data from Osaka 
showing that most voters, even those in the Socialist camp, favored the 1953 
Strike Control Bill despite strong union and Socialist party opposition. 

Rearmament, the most heated issue of the 1952 and 1953 Diet campaigns, also 
elicited opinions similar to those found in other studies. Especially interesting 
is the full range of pro-and-con reasons given by the urban samples (pp. 48-50), 
showing that the 1952 questionnaire remedied the lack of ‘‘reason” probes which 
weakened the questionnaire used by this group in 1949. Women, whether laborers 
or not, tended to oppose rearmament and one of the authors chides them for 
still voting conservative. Younger voters were more opposed than older respond- 
ents, but the general response was one of mild or resigned approval of a slow 
defense build-up, many arguing that any independent nation should possess 
self-defense forces. Most of the opponents of rearmament equated arms with a 
greater likelihood of war, an idea which the Korean conflict should have dispelled. 
Differences on rearmament by party vote are provided only for the urban sam- 
ples (p. 113) and confirm comparable survey indications of a strong correlation 
between left-wing (especially Left Socialist) party allegiance and anti-rearma- 
ment sentiment. 

At the end of each section of the report (pp. 126-135 and 197-207), the authors 
have appended a supplement carrying the story through the April 1953 Diet 
election but, as the only new factor was the rebellion of the Hatoyama Liberals 
(unsuccessful at that time), neither a repetition of the survey nor much additional 
commentary was needed. 

This reviewer wishes he could be more complimentary to the authors on the 
substance and technique of their study. Undeniably, many of the insights into 
local campaign strategy and some of the authors’ speculative wanderings are 
stimulating and informative to American observers who have little opportunity 
to view a Diet campaign at the local level. Many additive data on voting prefer- 
ences, motivation, and political attitudes serve well to substantiate similar 
findings by other researchers, as we have noted. Some readers will be as interested 
as the authors in the political activity of labor unions and local “bosses,” al- 
though more problems are raised than answered on such behind-the-scenes 
matters. Most of all, it is heartening to find professional political scientists 
abroad trying to make full use of the survey method and not abdicating the field 
of political behavior to the survey specialists who know more about technique 
and less about the subject. 

This reviewer must add, nevertheless, some final comments on defects in the 
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work which should be corrected more adequately if the Réyama group attempts 
a third election study. First, and most annoying, the failure to provide infor- 
mation on the number of cases on which each table is based is an inexcusable 
omission. Fewer than 10 per cent of the tables are so provided, causing much 
confusion to the reader who wishes to evaluate the statistical significance of per- 
centage differences. Far more rural-urban comparisons would have been possible 
and desirable had the authors organized the two sections of the report in a more 
integrated manner with that purpose in mind. Data in some tables are presented 
incorrectly, e.g., lines of figures are transposed (Table 49 on p. 87); the order of 
the tables may be confused (Table 43 precedes Table 42); and many tables are 
placed at a great distance from the text discussion of their contents. Some of these 
latter faults are due to slipshod proofreading; others to the large number of co- 
authors handling separate chapters in an uncoordinated and repetitious manner. 

Moreover, some of the authors appear to color their interpretation of the 
findings with their own political preferences, or to substitute the latter for the 
former. Any such personal opinion of a survey director should be clearly identified 
as such and not used to distort the survey into a vehicle for special pleading. 
This defect is not evident throughout the book but only in certain passages to 
cast mud on “feudal” or “‘boss-centered”’ (i.e. conservative) candidates and 
voters, while praising those who live up to their ‘‘true interests’ (i.e. Left 
Socialism). 

Lest this seem too harsh an evaluation, however, it is important to state 
again that such publications as Sdsenkyo no jittat, as few and inaccessible to 
westerners as they are, do more to guide professional academicians and practicing 
statesmen through the maze of Japanese political behavior than a ton of journal- 
istic effervescence. 


Dovatas H. MENDEL, JR. 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Russia’s Japan Expedition of 1852-1855. By Grorce ALEXANDER LENSEN. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1955. xxvii, 208. Cloth, $5.00. 
Paper, $4.00. 

Too many western books on Far Eastern international relations suffer from over- 
concentration on the twentieth century, neglect the nineteenth century, not to 
say the eighteenth and before, are heavily if not entirely based on western sources 
and in the case of American scholarship there is always a skewing of perspective 
by the tendency to apportion the narrative according to the prominence of the 
interests and activities of the United States at any given time. Therefore, one 
reads the book under review with pleasure and enlightenment for the author 
leaves the beaten path and treats of fundamentals and fundamental sources. 
Demonstrating a very considerable scope and depth in linguistic and historical 
training he has produced a monograph from which we gain an intimate and 
accurate knowledge of part of the complex relationships between the nations of 
northeast Asia. 

Professor Lensen has concerned himself with that Russian mission to Japan 
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which obtained the Treaty of Shimoda. This treaty was not only a cornerstone 
of modern Russo-Japanese relations, but in many ways a more significant piece 


of diplomacy than the mission of the apotheosized Perry. Eschewing analysis and 
severely limiting himself to narration, the author, by a meticulous use of sources, 
mainly the reports and diaries of the principal actors, takes us step by step from 
Putiatin’s departure from Kronstadt through the involved negotiations at Naga- 
saki and Shimoda to the final verbal duel at Heda where the Treaty of Shimoda 
was drafted. Day by day the actions and words—expressed and unexpressed— 
of the negotiators are laid before us and the author, never losing sight of the main 
issue, brings us to realize that the Japanese have always considered their Russian 
relations more important than their American relations in the past century. 

The fatuous American assumption that a virtuous position and a righteous 
mien alone can make for friendship between nations is herein dissected, if only 
by inference. Consider the differences between the apocalyptic Perry (‘It seems 
to me that the people of America will, in some form or other, extend their do- 
minion and power, until they shall have... placed the Saxon race upon the 
vastern shores of Asia.”’) and the more tolerant Goncharov (‘‘Are they [the 
Japanese] not to a certain extent right? From Europe they have so far seen little 
good, but much evil.”) Of course Perry had neither compulsion nor desire nor 
yet the vision to understand. (The Japanese were ‘‘a weak and semi-barbarous 
people.’’) His ends were simple. He was steaming full speed ahead to his treaty. 
But Russia and Japan had deeper demands on each other. They had become 
aware of one another over a vast stretch of disputed territory which neither was 
able to withhold from the other at that time. In their talks, while neither could 
humbug the other, both Russians and Japanese seem to have recognized and 
accepted how far they were outside each other’s society and to have taken the 
cultural alienation for granted. From this recognition and acceptance and from 
their need to agree they each seem to have developed a wry and guarded ap- 
preciation for the other. The author rightly attacks the myth of an “historical 
enmity” between Russia and Japan and he reminds us that the original relation- 
ship has been obscured by a mass of chauvinistic writing on both sides which 
set the superficial tone. Nevertheless it is in his conclusions on the ‘‘amiability” 
of these two powers that one may disagree, especially with his conclusion on the 
boundary settlement of 1859. Shimoda did not delineate the Russo-Japanese 
boundary (p. 134) because it left Karafuto in a limbo of joint occupation. Suc- 
ceeding parleys attempting to settle the Karafuto question were anything but 
amiable. They dragged on from 1859 when Muraviev was forced to leave Japan 
until 1875 when Karafuto became Russian because Japan could not prevent such 
a step. That island became a sort of Irridenta and with later occasions of spectacu- 
lar stupidity by the Russian Foreign Office and the increasingly complex and 
tense international politics of the late nineteenth century, the relationships 
between these two empires, which had begun reasonably enough and might have 
continued so, became progressively worsened. 

An author is not liable to criticism for doing well precisely that which he sets 
out to do, but it seems wasteful for a man who obviously knows what he is talk- 
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ing about to limit himself to bare bones. A scholar, especially one who chooses a 
subject both dramatic and little known, ought occasionally to use the broad 
brush and to stick his neck out; and the author, who has spent a number of years 
and a very considerable ability in studying his subject, is uniquely prepared 
to do this. Indeed, if those of Professor Lensen’s caliber boggle at color, then 
students must content themselves with inferior black and whites of less able 
men. An exposition of the weak military and geographical position from which 
the Russians bargained would have added savor, while at the same time intricacies 
of the internal struggle for power in Japan might have been sketched in. The 
author points out that the Japanese negotiators were more afraid of their own 
government than of the Russians and that the government was afraid of its own 
people—but surely not all the people. The government was mortally afraid that 
the Mito clique would accuse it of selling Japan’s birth-right but at the same time 
the Bakufu neglected to bring over on its side those merchants and daimyo eager 
for a Russian settlement. 

These reservations are made in light of the author’s introductory disclaimers 
and with full knowledge that you should not harry a man for a book he has not 
written. Therefore, a fair summation must state that, allowing for the self- 
imposed limitations, here is a model investigation of diplomatic history which 
we may hope is but a prelude to Professor Lensen’s work in progress on the entire 
sweep of Russo-Japanese relations. The book is fully annotated and handsomely 
printed. 


Joun A. HARRISON 
University of Florida 


The Criminal Code of Japan. By Tuomas L. BLakemore. Tokyo: Tuttle, 
2nd ed., 1954. ix, 192. 

Educated at Oklahoma Law School, Cambridge University, and Tokyo Im- 
perial University before World War II, fluent in Japanese and the only westerner 
who is admitted to full practice before the Japanese courts, Thomas L. Blake- 
more is eminently qualified for the difficult task of translating Japanese legal 
language into correct English. His translation of the Japanese Criminal Code? 
has several general features which make it valuable for gaining an understanding 
of the outlines of Japanese criminal law. 

First, it incorporates several amendments to the Criminal Code since Blake- 
more’s first edition in 1950 and since the Attorney General’s official translation 


1 In August 1955 the Japanese changed the rules governing admission of aliens to prac- 
tice law in Japan so that only aliens whose own country will admit Japanese to practice 
law may be admitted in Japan. Although the new rule is not retroactive, it means that 
after August 1955 Americans are no longer eligible for admission to practice. Previously 
when such reciprocity was not required, the Japanese admitted aliens in two categories: 
(1) Anglo-American legal advisors without privilege to practice in Japanese courts; and 
(2) those admitted to full practice in the Japanese courts. 

2? The Japanese text as amended may be found in Katsumoto Masaaki et al., ed. Dai 
roppo zensho (Tokyo: Sanseido, 1955), pp. 1077-1096. 
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in 1951.3 Second, the bilingual reader will appreciate having the Japanese text 
on the left, opposite the English translation. Third, the translator has furnished 
helpful titles for each article. Such titles are not found in the official version, but 
are customarily supplied in the practitioner’s collections of laws (Roppé zensho), 
which was used in translating all but the amendments. Lastly, Blakemore’s 
translation is readable and avoids much of the awkward locutions characteristic 
of the official translations. 

Because of his unusual qualifications, it is regrettable that the pressures of 
the Tokyo law practice have prevented Blakemore from supplying an intro- 
ductory chapter and annotations for the text. There are some eleven interesting 
footnotes which merely bait the appetite. 

Lacking any introduction in the book itself there are several things which 
need to be remembered in using any translation of a legal code. Using a transla- 
tion to solve a legal problem is quite like scratching one’s leg with the boot on. 
A code itself, whether in the original or in translation, is a blunt instrument to 
use without the authoritative commentaries and judicial decisions that give it 
the necessary refinement for answering specific questions. Furthermore, the 
Criminal Code is only a part of the criminal statutory law of Japan. There are 
many other laws related to the administration of criminal justice as well as 
isolated criminal provisions in various regulatory statutes. A partial list is sup- 
plied by Blakemore (pp. 178-179) and a translation of the Minor Offences Law 
is included at the end (pp. 167-177). 


The translation maintains a considerable degree of consistency; however, 


as is almost inevitable and sometimes necessary, there are places where the 
same Japanese word has been rendered by different English words and where 
different Japanese has been rendered by the same English words. A few examples 
where the inconsistencies are not required by the usage are: 

Art. 10, p. 11 o koyuru “is twice” 

Art. 18, p. 15 o koyuru “exceed” 


Art. 10, p. 11 yuki kinko “fixed term of imprisonment” 
Art. 13, p. 13 yuki kinko “limited term of imprison- 
ment” 


Art. 9, p. 9 ket “punishment” 
Art. 34(2), p. 13 ket “penalty” 


Art. 9, p. 10 kinko “imprisonment” 
Art. 220, p. 137 kankin ‘“imprisonment”’ 


Art. 18, p. 15 tzwatashi “sentence” 
Art. 25, p. 21 shikké “sentence” 


Also the translations of ‘‘as more’’ 776 and “‘or less” ika are not uniform. The 
translation of tiwatasu and tiwatashi is not uniform for either the verb or the 


* Attorney General’s Office, The Constitution of Japan and Criminal Laws (Tokyo, 
1951). This translation is often more literal but more awkward than Blakemore’s. It in- 
cludes translations of the Code of Criminal Procedure and other important laws. 
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noun (see Arts. 5, 11 and 18). Yet c#watasu and iiwatashi are examples where 
different usages may require different equivalents. 

Perhaps out of consideration for the many laymen, military and otherwise, 
who use this translation in Japan, Blakemore’s rendition is often more lucid 
than literal. Sometimes this reviewer feels confident the freer translation is of 
positive value, as for instance in Art. 19, page 17 where a tortuous Japanese 
double negative is avoided. 

Some linguists may feel that in other passages a greater fidelity to the exact 
wording of the text could have been achieved without inordinate sacrifice of 
readability (e.g., Art. 27). Whether in most of the places where the translation 
is rather free a word-for-word rendition would make a difference in the meaning 
is difficult to say without specific cases to subject the language to the strain of 
construction. In most places, Blakemore’s translation seems to reflect the mean- 
ing adequately. 

Of course a literal translation would require a use of brackets where the 
translator has added words for clarity: e.g., Art. 11, p. 11 [punishment]; Art. 18, 
p. 15 [the Court]; Art. 18, p. 11 [substitute]; Art. 19, p. 17 [commission of a] 
and [mentioned in the preceding paragraph]; Art. 37, p. 33 [professional or]. 

Most of the discussion above falls within the range of translating policy or 
taste. The following mistakes should also be noted: In Art. 25-2, p. 22, the 
Japanese version omits Sec. 3, whereas the English, p. 23, gives a translation of 
Sec. 3 but omits Sec. 2. In Art. 34-2, “‘punishment of detention or minor fine”’ 
for bakkin tka should include “‘fines’’ (i.e., either “punishments of a fine,’’ ‘‘de- 
tention or minor fine,’’ or preferably “‘penalties of a fine or less’’). 

The selection of English equivalents for Japanese legal concepts in the criminal 
law filed presents some knotty problems beyond the scope of this review. For 
example, “‘amnesty” is probably the best equivalent for taisha in Art. 52, p. 41, 
but it raises the problem of the relationship between amnesty and pardon in 
American law, and taisha and tokusha in Japanese law.‘ “Attempt” for misuizat 
in Art. 43 and 44, p. 37 may be as close as a short equivalent can get, but cases 
of voluntary abandonment of the criminal intent is grounds for mitigation in 
the Japanese law but not in the American law. A legal concept from one legal 
system in its application usually covers factual situations which do not coincide 
precisely with the best equivalent concept from another legal system, hence a 
translation is at best an approximation. In general Blakemore has achieved an 
admirable approximation. 


Dan F. HENDERSON 
San Francisco 


Kannami Kiyotsugu”. By Nocami Toyorcuird™. Tokyo, 1949. 8 + 155. 
Dr. Nogami (1883-1950) has been widely acknowledged as an outstanding 

authority on the nd drama. He was a true devotee of the nd who had a fully 

rounded understanding of his subject. He was also a perceptive writer who made 


‘In Art. 7 of the Japanese Constitution taisha and tokusha are rendered general am- 
nesty and special amnesty. (Dai roppé zensho, p. 20) 
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many significant contributions to the study of the né. His publications include 
textual and theoretical studies, biographical studies, analyses of masks, and many 
other penetrating essays pertaining to the nd. He was perhaps the first to probe 
deeply into the traditions and conventions of stage performances; these inquiries 
not only extended our knowledge about the nature of the né, but they also pro- 
vided a fresh approach and generally stimulated a new interest in it as a living 
art. 

In his well-documented biographical study of Kannami Kiyotsugu (1333- 
1384), the founder of the Kanze School of the nd, the author has attempted to 
evaluate the role of Kannami as actor, playwright and ‘‘composer”’ in the evolu- 
tion of the né into a great art. The achievements of Kannami have tended to be 
overshadowed by those of his son, Zeami Motokiyo (1363-1443), and except for 
Kobayashi Shizuo’s excellent account in his Négakushi kenkyai (Tokyo, 1945) 
and Ydkydku sakusha no kenkyi, this is the only extended study of Kannami 
which has come to my attention. 

Zeami’s theoretical essays represent the only major source for the study of 
Kannami, aside from his own plays. Through a judicious use of relevant materials 
in these essays, the author draws a vivid portrait of a great artist; Kannami had 
versatility and adaptability, and performed with equal success a variety of roles 
which included some that Zeami personally seems to have rejected on aesthetic 
grounds. He adapted the kuse mai to the né, and brought about far-reaching 
changes in the musical pattern of the né as well as in the structure of its plays. 
His plays are few in number when compared with those of Zeami. But, they are 
marked by a certain boldness of conception and vigor of diction often lacking in 
Zeami’s plays. 

Because Kannami and Zeami differed considerably in their approaches, the 
author draws attention to the areas of their difference. While the comparison is 
not as fully drawn as one might wish, it serves the purpose of highlighting the 
characteristics of Kannami’s artistry and goes far toward putting in proper 
perspective the achievements of his son. 

The analyses of Kannami’s plays are perhaps the most valuable part of this 
study. The character of his plays, at least, can be measured with much greater 
exactitude than the character of his acting. Dr. Nogami brings to bear his 
knowledge of the practice of the nd to show that Kannami was not bound by 
fixed patterns in the formulation of his plays. He points out in his excellent 
survey of the so-called kuse section of the plays, that Kannami made sparing 
use of it. The author gives a clear presentation of the characteristic features of 
Kannami’s plays, documenting them with extensive examples. 

Dr. Nogami has given us a good analysis of a great artist. But he has also 
left to the reader the important task of appraisal. If the study tends at times to 
be eulogistic, it, nevertheless, serves as a needed antidote to the many partisan 
accounts on Zeami. It also provokes the reader into joining the author when he 
poses the question of whether Zeami’s approach necessarily represented the best 
approach to the nd, and he will surely be forgiven when he somewhat wistfully 
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ponders the question of what the outcome of the nd might have been had Zeami 
more closely followed the path his father had opened. 


RicHarp N. McKinnon 
University of Washington 


Japan’s Colonialism and Indonesia. By M. A. Aziz. Publications under the 
direction of the Netherlands Institute of International Affairs, Vol. I. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. x, 271. 

For two reasons this book should be welcome. In the first place, it is the first 
in a promising series of publications in English appearing under the auspices of 
the Netherlands Institute of International Affairs. Secondly, it is an addition 
to the as yet meager literature on the Japanese interregnum in Southeast Asia, 
whose importance is only slowly being realized. Dr. Aziz, a lecturer in inter- 
national relations in the University of Dacca (East Pakistan), here presents a 
well-written and scholarly work, in which he first examines Japanese expansion 
and colonialism in general, following it with a confrontation of the original 
Japanese blueprint for Indonesia and its subsequent realization and modification 
after the conquest. The materials for this study, originally submitted as a doc- 
toral dissertation at Leyden University, were gathered in the Netherlands, and 
the author is to be congratulated on having attained mastery of the Dutch 
language for purposes of his research. 

Welcome though this book is, however, and in spite of the dearth of literature 
dealing with this important period of Indonesian history, Dr. Aziz is, for the most 
part, treading on fairly familiar ground. Basing himself largely on the docu- 
mentary evidence presented to the International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East, he arrives at a total picture of occupation policies not strikingly dis- 
similar from Professor Willard H. Elsbree’s, whose book' for the first time tapped 
these sources for the English-speaking reader two years earlier. In addition, some 
use is made of the official gazette, Kan pd (Kampé), published by the military 
administration on Java, which had served another author, Mr. A. A. Zorab, for 
a fairly extensive Dutch study? of the occupation of Indonesia, published last 
year. It is interesting that, on the basis of such similar sources, Mr. Zorab has 
remained legalistically neutral, while Professor Elsbree has evinced a marked 
sympathy for Indonesian nationalism, and the present author—rather sur- 
prisingly—has taken a fairly pro-Dutch, “‘colonial,’’ attitude to the events of the 
occupation years. 

This disappointing similarity of documentation makes one regret that so 
much diligence has gone into yet another work which, because of limitations 
inherent in its sources, could not be expected to result in a great number of new 
data or insights. Dr. Aziz’s book proves, so I believe, that these sources are now 
yielding diminishing returns. Not only are they not strictly speaking primary 
materials—in addition to being incomplete, they actually contain several more or 
less serious errors of fact and interpretation—but, more important still, they can 





1 Japan’s Role in Southeast Asian Nationalist Movements, 1940-1945 (Cambridge, 1953). 
2 De japanse bezetting van Indonesié en haar volkenrechtelijke zijde (Leiden, 1954). 
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by their very nature only provide a one-dimensional account of the Japanese 
occupation of Indonesia, in which Japanese decrees play an over-important part, 
while the real dramatis personae, the Indonesians, only appear on the fringes of 
this necessarily incomplete picture. Another and at least equally serious defect 
besets these sources; while they tell us what the Japanese wanted to do or actually 
did do in Indonesia, they are mostly silent on the crucially important question, 
why the temporary overlords of Indonesia took certain measures, rejected others, 


and what made them change their colonial policy several times. The present 
author has, as a consequence, missed out on at least one major aspect of Japanese 
policy—the ‘‘divide-and-rule”’ tactics adopted vis-a-vis Indonesian nationalism 
and Indonesian Islam; these tactics underwent a drastic but as yet unexplained 
change towards the end of 1943, with important repercussions for later develop- 
ments. 

I almost wish that Dr. Aziz had used his sojourn in the Netherlands for a 
study of the Indonesian language, which, I should think, is a less formidable 
obstacle to overcome than Dutch. A knowledge of this language could have 
opened up a more intimate—though again admittedly far from undistorted— 
view of the occupation of Indonesia from the untapped resources of primary 
Indonesian-language materials of the occupation era which are available in the 
Netherlands. The result of such an examination might well have helped him to 
shed new light on those eventful years; if nothing else, however, they could 
have led to the revision of several statements whose correctness, to say the least, 
remains open to some doubt. 

My second main criticism of Dr. Aziz’s work is that in his concern for the 
external events leading to the Japanese occupation of Indonesia, he has neglected 
to give equally proper and careful attention to the prewar historical and socio- 
logical setting of the country he set out to describe. As a consequence his account 
is that of an outsider, and his incidental remarks on pre-occupation develop- 
ments—from which I single out his curious comments on adatlaw (p. 197) and 
social change (p. 148)—betray a lack of familiarity with Indonesia which, in 
view of Aziz’s prolonged study in Holland, is somewhat puzzling and regrettable. 

But it might be rightly objected that this is a criticism of a sister discipline 
rather than of one of its able students and teachers. In all fairness to Dr. Aziz, 
he is, after all, interested in international relations rather than in history and 
sociology. I therefore readily and gladly admit that he has intelligently acquitted 
himself of his main task, and that I have learned much from his detailed study 
of Japanese expansionism, and of the diplomatic pre-invasion tussle between 
the Japanese and the Dutch East Indies’ authorities. Nor, again, is the author’s 
achievement limited to these important parts of his work: Some of his comments 
on the occupation era proper, such as his assessment of the Putera movement 
(pp. 214-215) and of the politization of Indonesian Islam (p. 206) are important 
and valuable contributions to our meager knowledge of the Japanese occupation 
of Indonesia. 


Harry J. BENDA 
University of Rochester 
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Report on the First General Elections in India 1951-52. By the ELEcTIoN 
Commission, Inp1a. New Delhi: Government of India Press, 1955. 2 vols., 
249, 889. 

This long-awaited Report is similar in its thoroughness to the arrangements 
made by the Election Commission for the conduct of India’s first general elections. 
Volume I contains a review of the election machinery including criticisms and 
recommendations for change. In addition there is an informative section of the 
role of political parties, the press and government servants in the electoral 
process. Included also are several excellent maps, both of India and of the indi- 
vidual states, which show the distribution of seats won by the various parties. 
Volume II contains detailed election tables giving all candidates and votes polled 
by constituency for all elective offices. In addition, data is given for all bye-elec- 
tions held prior to October 31, 1953, a date which excludes the complete re-elec- 
tions of legislative assemblies in Travancore-Cochin, Patiala and East Punjab 
States Union, and Andhra. 

This document under review is the Government of India’s report detailing 
the manner in which 51.15% of India’s vast electorate of 173,213,635 voters 
went to the polls. Even the conventional style of presentation cannot conceal 
the excitement of this experiment in democratic procedures: 


In Rajasthan, there are vast desert areas with no roads whatsoever. Telegraphic and 
telephonic facilities are not generally available ... Army vehicles . . . specially arranged for 

. often got marooned in sand and at one stage it was feared that the polling arrange- 
ments would completely break down. The entire stock of jeeps in the State was then pooled 

. and it was only then that it was possible, with great difficulty, to complete the polling 
programme according to schedule. The difficulties experienced in Jaisalmer, ... were solved 
by arranging transport of polling parties on camels. (p. 128) 


In Manipur, along the hilly border of Burma, the Electoral Commission had 
trouble obtaining porters to transport ballot boxes. ‘“‘The support of the hill 
chiefs was in the end secured for obtaining a supply of porters, by promising to 
those who helped a piece of red blanket and a gun license by way of reward.” 
(p. 127) In Tripura, elephants were used to move equipment. 

The Report underscores with pride—and not without awe—the fact that 
only in seven polling stations was voting adjourned because of “‘breach of law 
and order.” Considering that there were 196,084 polling booths, this is indeed a 
commendable record. But the Commission does not rest on its laurels. All 
electoral offences which occurred during the polling are carefully listed and 
totalled; it finds the 1,250 offences ‘‘almost insignificant” in relation to the num- 
bers of voters and suggests these figures “‘highlight the essentially law-abiding and 
peaceful manner in which the elections were conducted all over the country.” 
(p. 135) 

A careful review is given of the cause célébre in Bombay State in which a re- 
count of votes—after torn ballot papers were found near an outdoor toilet— 
nearly upset the victory of Socialist Dr. Amin Desai over the present Chief 
Minister of Bombay State who is often considered Nehru’s heir-apparent, Shri 
Moraji Desai. The torn ballot papers were traced by their serial numbers and 
it was found that only fourteen ballot papers were missing from those issued 
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at the particular polling booth in question. Since Dr. Amin Desai’s corrected poll 
still topped that of his closest opponent by nineteen votes ‘‘there would be no 
difference in the final result to whichever candidate one decided to credit these 
[torn] ballot papers. No reasonable doubt can, therefore, arise that the declared 
result of the election did not truly represent the will of the electorate in the 
constituency.” (p. 142) 

The Report reviews the generally “praiseworthy conduct” of government offi- 
cials in connection with electoral duties, listing several “isolated instances of 
minor lapses.”” A few of the officers who failed in their duties were punished by 
the suspending of normal raises in pay. The ability to take such reprimanding 
action was precisely the reason that in most cases all electoral officials, down to 
the messenger, were government servants or teachers in goverment schools. It 
regards with apparent pleasure the fact that ‘tas many as 397 newspapers were 
started during the period of the elections...” (p. 192) On the other hand the 
Report wistfully recalls the cooperation of political parties in Great Britain 
during the registration of voters and during the actual polling. While hoping for 
more future help from ‘the parties in these categories, the Report recognizes the 
educational functions which the parties performed so well among the illiterate 
voters, some 80% of the electorate. 

The system of allotting symbols to aid in the identification of parties is to be 
continued, but only parties polling 3%. of valid votes in the previous election will 
be officially recognized. Thus in the 1957 elections there will be only four instead 
of fourteen all-India parties, each having one symbol all over the country. 
Nineteen instead of fifty-two parties will be recognized as state parties in one or 
more states. Symbols are such a vital part of electioneering aimed at the illiterate 
voter that this restrictive use of “reserved” symbols should help counter any 
tendency to repeat the phenomenal mushrooming of parties which occurred 
during the 1951-52 elections. The Commission totals the parties—many of them 
one-man affairs—which contested the elections at 192! “It is not surprising,” 
the Report comments drily, ‘‘that in the gruelling test of the actual elections .. . 
most of these parties virtually disappeared.” (p. 189) Unfortunately, in the list 
of parties included in Volume II are only those which applied for state or 
country-wide election symbols; these total a mere 65 parties and one united front. 
The parties mentioned in the election results tables total only 77, plus two united 
fronts; of these only 39 won even one seat in an Assembly while only 20 are rep- 
resented in the House of the People. Still, it would have been useful if the Report 
had included the names of the largely evanescent parties to which the Commis- 
sion itself refers. 

In deference to the illiterate voter, the Commission introduced the multiple- 
box technique of voting. Each candidate had his own box with his symbol pasted 
on it; the boxes were then tied together in alphabetical order and placed within 
the polling booth. The voter, in the secrecy of the booth, simply put his ballot 
paper in the box of the candidate of his choice. Such a system removed the box 
from continuous scrutiny. Many of the allegations of corruption during the elec- 
tion—largely unproved—centered around the boxes: symbols removed or ex- 
changed, order of boxes switched, etc. To avoid using multiple-boxes, Indonesia, 
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which sent observers to the Indian elections, has asked its voters to punch a hole 
through the symbol of their candidate on the ballot sheet. Presumably, if the 
minute instructions as to closing, placing, and tying the boxes are followed, the 
multiple-box technique is as safe from corruption as any other. The Commission 
rightly decided against any switch in system so soon after its first trial. 

The most significant change, and one anticipated before the elections were 
even completed, has been over nomination procedures. The confusion which 
many Returning Officers made between technical and substantive errors on the 
complicated nomination papers led to the rejecting of many candidates un- 
necessarily. In some cases nomination papers were rejected because the name of 
the constituency was incomplete, because the candidate’s age was incorrectly 
given, because the candidate’s proposer held an office of profit. To counter re- 
jections most candidates filed several nomination papers, and parties tended to 
put up one or two extra “dummy” candidates who would immediately withdraw 
from the contest if the official candidate was successfully nominated. Few of 
these “dummy” or rejected candidates realized that they were obliged to file 
election expenses; their failure to do so confused the functioning of this aspect of 
the elections. But more significant was the number of election petitions arising 
from improper rejection or acceptance of nomination papers: 180 out of a total 
of 338 petitions. In order to avoid the spate of nomination papers and to reduce 
election petitions the Commission has recommended simplification of the actual 
nomination papers and will issue even more careful instructions to the Returning 
Officers. It has wisely rejected the introduction of any appeal of the Returning 
Officer’s decision prior to elections; such an appeal might indefinitely postpone 
elections. 

The lodging of electoral expenses will also be modified; candidates who with- 
draw will not be required to file, disqualifications for improper filing will not 
accrue automatically, but only after the candidate has had opportunity of cor- 
recting them. The 7,724 candidates who failed to lodge expenses in the last 
election were treated with extreme leniency such that no winning candidate 
lost his seat as a result of his default. The maximum limit on expenses, the sub- 
ject of much complaint, will be raised. 

When the Election Tribunals were set up it was assumed there would be no 
appeal to the regular courts. In view of the fact that the High Courts and the 
Supreme Court have reviewed the decisions of the Tribunals, it is recommended 
to reduce their size from three to one. This, and the expected reduction in peti- 
tions as a result of other changes in the electoral procedure, should reduce ex- 
penses of the election aftermath. These and other alterations in the electoral law 
reflect an increasing modification of the law, which was originally largely British 
in conception, to local conditions. There had been some criticism of the 1951 
electoral law just because it seemed too doctrinaire. The present changes indi- 
cate, perhaps, increased confidence within the Electoral Commission, a con- 
fidence which, judging from the conduct of the elections, they have every reason 
to have. 

IRENE TINKER 
University of California, Berkeley 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Religions in Japan: Buddhism, Shinto, Christianity. Under the editorial 
direction of Witu1am K. Bunce. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1955. xi, 194. Glossary, 
Bibliography, Index. $3.00. 

This book is essentially a printed version of the first part of the mimeographed 
book, Religions in Japan (204 pp.) compiled and issued in March 1948 by the 
Religions and Cultural Resources Division of the Civil and Information Section 
of SCAP. Prepared for the information of military government teams, it is a 
concise and factual statement of the development of Japanese religions and a 
description of the sects, their size and prominence. It contains a great deal of 
information not found elsewhere, presented in readable and useful form. 

The publisher of the letterpress version has omitted much of the information 
in the original concerning the policy and actions of the Occupation. Pages 1-165 
follow the original report (pp. 3-120) almost without verbal revision, except for 
two paragraphs added (p. 108), or several omitted (pp. 54, 155, 159). Part III 
of the original report, ‘“Impact of Occupation on Japanese Religions,” (pp. 121- 
144) has been condensed into six pages (pp. 166-171); Part IV, ‘Evaluation of 
the Religious Situation in Japan” (pp. 145-166) and Annexes 2-8 (pp. 176- 
197), containing the texts of SCAP Directives and laws concerning religions, 
are omitted. An Index has been added, and three new items to the Bibliography. 

D. H.S. 


Promoting Economic Development: The United States and Southern 
Asia. By Epwarp 8. Mason. Claremont: Claremont College, 1955. 83. 
Dean Edward S. Mason of the Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University, writes in a refreshingly candid manner of the problems of 
economic development in South Asia from the point of view of the demands of 
American security. The author is concerned primarily with the problems of Pakis- 
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tan, with which he has some familiarity inasmuch as he has served as adviser to 
the National Planning Board of that country. The last of the three chapter 
making up the book constitutes what Mason calls a ‘‘case study” of the economic 
resources, problems, and prospects of Pakistan. The earlier chapters are devoted 
to a consideration of two questions: what interest has the United States in the 
economic growth of South Asia; and what can the United States do to assist in 
that growth? Dr. Mason believes that American security is in part supported by 
the economic well-being and political stability of South Asia, and that these ends 
can be promoted by economic and military assistance. His own statement is 
worth quoting: 


I accept this argument myself since I believe the Communist danger in Asia is both a 
military danger and a danger of politic-economic subversion. At the same time, while sup- 
porting an economic assistance program for India, and associated countries, I see no par- 
ticular need for treating Mr. Nehru’s neutralist susceptibilities with any special tender- 
ness or consideration. If Pakistan is willing to associate herself with us in mutual defence 
arrangements in Asia there are strong reasons for initiating a military aid program in that 
country whether India likes it or not. Mr. Nehru is entitled to his assessment of the na- 
ture of the Communist menace, but so are we. 


RicHARD 8S. WHEELER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy. Volume III, 1933-1941. Selected and 
edited by Jane Decras. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. xxii, 500. 
$8.50. 

This is the third and final volume of a collection of documents that is most 
useful to persons not familiar with the Russian language. Like the preceding two 
volumes in this series, the selection of documents has been made from the com- 
prehensive list in the Calendar of Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy (New York, 
1948), prepared by Mrs. Degras for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
It should also be noted that this series is limited to official Soviet foreign policy, 
and in fact to documents not already published in the League of Nations Treaty 
Series. Although materials relating to the various unofficial instrumentalities of 
Soviet foreign relations are thus omitted, this gap will be filled in part by a sepa- 
rate selection of documents pertaining to the Communist International, under 
preparation by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

This third volume covers the years in which the Soviet Union met with in- 
creasing difficulties and ultimate failure in its efforts to maintain a favorable 
position in the balance of power. It contains ample documentation of the policies 
which the Soviet Union followed with regard to its two principal antagonists. 
With Japan, a modus vivendi was established through a judicious policy of 
appeasement. This policy can be traced through Litvinov’s statement on March 
14, 1935, on the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan, and the subse- 
quent negotiations regarding the lease of fishing lots in Soviet waters by Japanese 
firms and the delimitation of the Soviet-Manchurian frontier. The success of this 
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policy made possible the conclusion of the Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact of 
April 13, 1941, and the joint declaration of the same date. On the basis of the 
mutual recognition of the territorial integrity of the Mongolian People’s Republic 
and of Manchukuo, peaceful relations were maintained until almost the end of 
the Second World War, and the two signatories were left free to pursue their in- 
terests in other quarters. 

Greater space is devoted in this volume to the Soviet effort to contain Ger- 
many’s growing power. 

C. E. Buack 

Princeton University 
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News of the Profession 


Prepared by GEORGE M. BECKMANN 
The following material was received prior to Novermber 25 


LANGDON WARNER, 1881-1955 


The death of Langdon Warner in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on June 9, 1955 
brought sadness to a whole generation of students of Far Eastern art in America 
and to a host of friends in every corner of the world. For more than fifty of his 
seventy-three years he was concerned with the history of man and his works in 
Asia; and his gift for passing on to those who sat at his feet his deep human un- 
derstanding of the arts of China and Japan was second to none. 

Perhaps best known for his long association with the Fogg Museum of Art 
where he was curator of the oriental collections and lecturer in fine arts, Mr. 
Warner’s early career reads like a tale of high adventure to us who live in the age 
of routine air travel to any spot on earth. It must be added, too, that so great was 
his modesty that one heard but little of these travels, and the details must be 
dug out of the records now that he is gone. Graduated from Harvard College in 
1903, he visited Asia for the first time as a member of the Pumpelly-Carnegie 
Expedition to Russian Turkestan (1904-05) in search of the remains of a Stone 
Age culture at Anau. In 1906 he joined the staff of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, which sent him to Japan for two years of study; and the years 1913-14 
he spent in Europe and Asia conducting a survey for Charles L. Freer on the ad- 
visability of establishing an American School of Archaeology in Peking, a plan 
which never materialized. On his return to Europe, he made a fifty-eight day 
crossing of the Gobi Desert by caravan from Kalgan to Urga whence he took the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and reached St. Petersburg the day Russia declared 
war on Germany. 

In the academic season 1914-15 he gave his first lectures on oriental art at 
Harvard, and soon thereafter made an expedition to China on behalf of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art as their advisor on oriental art. In 1917 he was ap- 
pointed director of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, a post he held for barely 
a month when the State Department made him a special agent for confidential 
work in Siberia and Japan. During the first eleven months of 1918 his duties took 
him back and forth across Siberia four times by every means of transportation 
then available and saw him engaged in liaison work with the allied forces. He 
returned to Philadelphia at the end of the war. 

1923 saw the beginning of more than a quarter of a century of work for the 
Fogg Museum which was to end only with his retirement in 1950. He led the two 
China Expeditions of the museum, the first of which (1923-24) took him to the 
dead city of Kharakhoto and to the oasis of Tun-huang, and the second to the 
ninth-century cave chapels at Wan-fo Hsia. In 1935-36 his teaching was inter- 
rupted when he went to China again to make the beginnings of the great Chinese 
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collection in the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, which was 
then being founded; and in 1938-39 he organized the exhibition of Pacific Cul- 
tures held in connection with the Golden Gate International Exposition at San 
Francisco, again travelling to the Far East in search of material. Following the 
second world war, he served as fine arts advisor to the United States occupation 
forces in Japan. His last visit to the East was in 1952 when he was a member of 
the committee which went to Japan to select the magnificent Exhibition of 
Japanese Painting and Sculpture for showing in five major museums in this 
country during 1953. 

His publications include the sumptuous volume, Japanese Sculpture of the 
Suiko Period (1923) which remains the standard work on the subject; The 
Craft of the Japanese Sculptor (1936); Buddhist Wall Paintings: A Study of a 
Ninth Century Grotto at Wan-fo Hsia (1938); and The Enduring Art of Japan 
(1948) which is the printed form of the lectures he gave at the Lowell Institute 
in Boston during the preceding season. He was also co-founder and co-editor of 
Eastern Art, and contributed numerous articles to that and other periodicals 
and to museum bulletins. 

This recital of the cold facts that will always be on the record tell us but little 
of Langdon Warner, the man. To those of us who had the good fortune to number 
ourselves among his friends, it was the man that counted. Tall, robust, ruddy, 
with bristling red moustache, and sparkling blue eyes, he was a man who would 
always rather be outdoors than in, would rather walk than ride; and only the 
most bitter days of the New England winter ever induced him to don an over- 
coat. Within this rugged exterior lay a store of good taste, of integrity, of wisdom, 


and of humor that set him apart from his fellow man; those were the things that 
drew us to him. They are the things we remember. 


Joun A. Pore 
Freer Gallery of Art 


November 1955 


JAPANESE RESEARCH ON RUSSIA 


(This is a summary of a report presented by Rodger Swearingen on March 30, 1955 at the 
annual meeting of the Far Eastern Association.) 


Prewar Japanese research in the Russian field centered about four govern- 
mental or semi-governmental organizations: the South Manchurian Railway 
Company, the Japanese Imperial General Staff, the Japanese Foreign Ministry, 
and the East Asian Research Institute (Téa Kenkyijo). 

1. The South Manchurian Railway Company was the pioneer in the Russian 
research field. Its research department, established soon after the Russo-Japanese 
war for the study of Manchuria, Mongolia, China proper, Siberia, and European 
Russia, eventually grew to over 1500 member-employees. Some 100 monographs 
were prepared by the research department dealing with aspects of Russian polit- 
ical, economic, and cultural affairs, especially in the Far East. With the estab- 
lishment of Manchoukuo, the research department was reorganized as the in- 
dependent Economic Research Association (Keizai Chisa Kai). This organization 
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maintained close touch with the Japanese Kwantung Army, the Foreign Ministry, 
and other interested governmental organizations. Its annual budget was one 
million yen. Research on the Soviet Union was concentrated in the organization’s 
Northern Areas Investigation Division (Hopp6 Chésa Han) with a main office in 
Dairen and branches in Harbin and Changchun. Research was divided into two 
broad categories, the Soviet Union in general and the Soviet Far East, including 
Outer Mongolia. Its publications included a quarterly journal, Sorempd 3176 
[Soviet Affairs], irregularly published pamphlets, Soryd kyokutd j1j6 sdsho [Soviet 
Far Eastern Affairs Series], which were mainly translations from the Soviet 
periodic press, numerous monographs on political and economic developments, 
and a yearbook. 

2. Research on Russia by the Imperial General Staff was highly specialized 
and classified, and centered about strategic and military questions. Classes in 
the Russian language were maintained in the War Staff College. 

3. The Japanese Foreign Ministry’s interest in Russia was mainly political, in 
contrast to the economic, military, and strategic focus of the several other re- 
search groups, although the jurisdictional lines were never very neatly drawn. 
There was considerable duplication and competition between agencies—ap- 
parently a universal problem. Not until the late 1930’s did the Ministry attempt 
to develop its own professional core of specialists on Soviet affairs. In 1938, the 
Japanese government dispatched the first of several career officers to Riga for 
three years of specialized training in Soviet affairs. These officials, known today 
as the Riga group, comprise Japan’s top authorities on the Soviet Union. 

4. The East Asia Research Institute was organized in Tokyo in 1938 as a 
semi-official, government-backed research organization. The research of its 
Soviet section dealt mainly with political and economic matters and consisted 
largely of translations. Publications were in the form of monograph studies. A 
special unit within the organization monitored the Soviet radio and published 
weekly bulletins. The Institute was abolished in 1946, and a large part of its 
library holdings was shipped to Washington, D.C. 

Finally mention should be made of the Soviet Press Services (Nichiro Tsishin- 
sha and Nisso Tsiishinsha). The former published Nichiro nenkan [Japan- 
Russian Yearbook}, while the latter, organized in 1926 first in Manchuria with some 
assistance from the South Manchurian Railway, the Foreign Ministry, and the 
military, published Roshiya tstishin three times a week, a Soviet yearbook (1935- 
1943), Gekkan roshia [Russian Monthly], and a number of monographs. 

The nature, scope, and jevel of pre-war Japanese research on Russia may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. In terms of emphasis and organized effort on the subject, number of re- 
searchers, and volume of research materials produced, prewar Japan must be 
ranked very high, if not number one, among the nations of the world. 

2. Russian research in prewar Japan was virtually a government monopoly. 
As the political atmosphere within the country was not conducive to research 
in the sensitive social sciences, academic interest in Russia was generally chan- 
neled into the language and literature fields. 
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3. Academic work and general trade publications on Russia consisted largely 
of (a) a few works in the diplomatic history field, (b) memoirs by Japanese diplo- 
mats or travelers to Russia (sometimes edited or censored by the Japanese 
government), (c) a number of anti-Soviet, popularized books bearing such titles 
as Soviet plot in the East, (d) some excellent translation work in the language and 
literature field, and (e) a few fairly general treatments of Soviet agriculture, 
economic policy, Russian northern expansion, etc., usually lacking in documen- 
tation, indexing, and critical analysis. 

4. On the Russian Far East, especially Siberia and Mongolia and on Soviet 
policies and activities in Manchuria, the Japanese research product was prob- 
ably at its best, since the Japanese had access to the areas, were familiar with the 
regions and their languages, and were able to secure primary sources on a number 
of important topics. 

5. Japanese prewar research on Russia proper suffered from several severe 
handicaps, which were, of course, shared in part by other nations. Among the 
most serious limiting factors may be mentioned: (a) the lack of adequate source 
materials on many of the questions on which the Japanese government urgently 
sought answers, (b) prohibition against private research and free academic in- 
quiry in Japan, (c) lack of a disciplinary background (except in a few rare cases) 
on the part of the Japanese researcher, who generally came to the field by way 
of the language, and (d) failure to adopt an analytical approach to the research 
problem. 

As a consequence, the Japanese researchers on Russia of the prewar era for 
the most part succeeded in assembling the raw materials of history where they 
were available, particularly in the Far Eastern area, but produced (except as 
noted above) little finished research which can stand up against the substan- 
tially greater resources and improved western research techniques of the postwar 
era. 

The effect of the defeat and occupation on Russian research in Japan has been 
enormous. A combination of circumstances has virtually eliminated Japan, for 
the present, from the Russian research field. In the first place, much archival 
material in Japan was deliberately burned by the Japanese authorities in antici- 
pation of Soviet occupation. What remained in Japan of specialized collections 
in the Russian field, such as the East Asian Research Institute and the South 
Manchurian Railway libraries in Tokyo, was largely confiscated by the Ameri- 
can occupation authorities and shipped to Washington, D.C. The Soviet forces 
not only seized the huge Russian research collections in Manchuria, but also 
confined in Siberia all trained Japanese researchers and scholars in the Russian 
research field. To date, the majority of these Japanese specialists, perhaps up- 
wards of one hundred, remain unrepatriated. To this picture must be added the 
important, if obvious, fact that the chaotic postwar Japanese economic situation 
and Japan’s more limited geographic and international position have combined 
to deny the would-be Russian researcher in Japan the financial support, career 
incentive, mobility, and opportunity for “field work” he enjoyed before the War. 

While the new climate of academic freedom in postwar Japan might have been 
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expected to remove a major obstacle to objective, academic research in the 
Russian field, other factors have mitigated against such a healthy development. 
The result has been, as is true of the Japanese political and academic worlds in 
general, an increasing bi-polarization with a shifting center of gravity to the left. 
In the Russian field, at least, this trend is perhaps not difficult to explain. Twenty 
years of suppression of Marxist writings and Soviet publications has tended to 
lend an unnatural attraction to such material. Use of Soviet sources has been 
encouraged directly by the Russian Mission and the Japanese Communist 
Party, and indirectly by the Occupation policy, which insisted on copyright 
restrictions on western materials coming to Japan, although no such barrier pre- 
vented the wholesale importation and translation of Soviet materials. The cul- 
mination of this trend is reflected in several specific ways. Translation from Rus- 
sian seems currently to be monopolized by the group connected with the Japan- 
Soviet Friendship Association. Publishers hesitate to accept manuscripts on 
Russia which have not been cleared through the Conference of Japan-Soviet 
Translators and Publishers, while Japanese works on Soviet politics and econom- 
ics are almost exclusively based on an uncritical compilation of Soviet sources. 

Since the academic community of Japan appears more inclined towards the 
acceptance of the Marxist interpretation than is true in the West and because 
usually the only foreign language known by the Japanese student of Russia is 
Russian, the aspiring Russian researcher quite logically desires and depends upon 
Soviet sources. Moreover, the difficult economic situation of the Japanese scholar 
contrasts prohibitively with the increasingly high cost of research materials pub- 
lished in the United States. The fact is that the Japanese student of Russia is not 
generally even aware of the vast amount of high-calibre research on the subject 
done in the United Kingdom and the United States in the past decade, nor would 
he be likely to be impressed by such studies which are after all “‘bourgeois,”’ 
““unprogressive,” or worst of all, “feudal.” 

The center for the study of Russian language and literature in Japan is still 
the Russian Literature Department of Waseda University. The faculty consists 
of twelve Japanese and one Russian. Numerous courses are offered on language, 
literature, literary criticism, history of Russia, etc. Faculty members do a large 
part of the current translation work in Japan. At present both day and night 
sections of the university accept some seventy students, which, allowing for the 
natural attrition during the junior and senior years, brings the total of students 
in the Department.to 250. That this student interest stems from other than job 
opportunities may be judged from the fact that of the graduates it has been es- 
timated that only about five per cent continue their Russian studies, mainly 
translation and newspaper work. None of them enter diplomatic service and few, 
if any, are apparently acceptable to or needed by the various Japanese govern- 
mental agencies. 

On the other hand, graduates of Tokyo University of Foreign Languages, a 
government-supported institution, normally enter the government service. 
The Russian Language Department is one of the six major departments and ac- 
counts currently for ten per cent of the 300 students enrolled each year. Of 
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thirty-seven graduates of the Russian department in a recent year, twelve ma- 
jored in language and literature and twenty-five in international relations. There 
are a number of other specialized foreign language schools where the Russian 
picture is similar. Most of the larger universities in Japan now offer courses in the 
Russian language, but enrollments are not high. In the field of language instruc- 
tion Russian is the fourth most popular language, but trails far behind English, 
French, and German. 

In the broader sense, one may say that the highly theoretical and abstract 
approach of the Japanese university to the study of politics and economics 
normally keeps the student in blissful ignorance of such admittedly complex and 
often unpleasant subjects as international politics, international economics, com- 
parative government, and foreign policy. Only a few institutions offer highly 
theoretical courses in Soviet economy and law. Consequently, the Russian re- 
searcher is poorly equipped to make objective analyses and critical judgments on 
a variety of political and economic questions in the Russian area, though this, of 
course, does not prevent him from doing so. 

On the non-governmental research side, one of the few institutions equipped to 
conduct Russian research is Hitotsubashi University. Its Economics Research 
Institute acquired the remainder of the East Asian Institute Library, some 4,000 
Russian volumes, mostly uncataloged. Some scattered research in the field of 
Soviet economics is also carried on at Yokohama Municipal, Kyoto, and Hiro- 
shima Universities. A few years ago Hokkaido University received a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to organize a Slavic Department and a Research 
Institute. The selection of the location was perhaps logical because of the prox- 
imity to Soviet territory and some materials on early Russo-Japanese relations, 
in addition to the existence of a Northern Areas Research Institute at the 
university; however, it is doubtful whether the projected Russian program will 
withstand the pressure of tradition which dictates that serious study is to be 
undertaken in Tokyo or Kyoto. Finally, the National Diet Library has received a 
substantial set of general works on Russia and the Soviet Union from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

There are several noteworthy current Japanese publications in the Russian 
field. The pro-Soviet Japan-Soviet Friendship Association publishes a tri- 
monthly tabloid devoted to news and pictures from the Soviet Union as well as 
local events such as the schedule for Soviet movies, lectures, and the visit of 
Soviet athletes to Japan. In addition, several student groups put out irregular 
publications ranging from well-printed journals to mimeographed bulletins. 
They are generally the publications of Soviet study groups in various universi- 
ties and are pro-Soviet. 

Two strongly anti-communist organizations also publish monthly magazines 
which devote most of their space to Soviet affairs. The Continental Problems 
Research Institute, headed by former Lieutenant-General Doi Akio, one-time 
military attaché in Moscow and head of the Soviet Intelligence Division of the 
Imperial Army, publishes Tairiku [The Continent], which attempts to deal with 
problems of defense, natural resources, and military potential of the Soviet 
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Union. The Soviet Problems Research Institute, headed by the former manager 
of the prewar Soviet-Japanese Press Agency, publishes Soren kenkyi [Soviet 
Studies], which consists largely of contributions from former diplomats and 
journalists with experience in the Soviet Union. This publication may be de- 
scribed as one-fourth memoirs, one-fourth translation or analysis, one-fourth 
speculation, and one-fourth chronology—which perhaps rather neatly charac- 
terizes the current Russian research scene in Japan. 


* * * * * 


(The following is a summary of a report presented by Peter Berton on March 30, 1955 at 
the annual meeting of the Far Eastern Association.) 


Gaimushd or Japanese Foreign Office research on Russia, is, in essence, 
government research on Russia. To be sure, there are Russian sections in the 
Prime Minister’s Research Office (Naikaku Chésa Shitsu), there is an embryo 
of a Soviet unit in the defense forces, and there is another section in the Public 
Peace Investigation Agency (Kéan Chisa Cho); however, the Gaimush3 is the 
only center of systematic study of the Soviet Union. 

At present Soviet source material is being gathered by Japanese diplomatic 
missions, especially in Germany. In spite of the absence of regular diplomatic 
channels with the Soviet Union, the usual Pravda and Izvestia type of material 
comes directly from the Soviet Union. Because of the loss of many Russian books 
during the war and the relatively small budget allocated to the purchase of ma- 
terials, the holdings in the Russian field are very modest. There is an interest in 
western sources and a growing appreciation of the contribution to the field cur- 
rently being made by the West. Again, for reasons of economy and partly asa re- 
flection of the shortage of foreign exchange, the number of books and periodicals 
is necessarily limited. 

The main product of the Russian section of the Gaimushé is a monthly journal, 
Soren geppd |Soviet Monthly], of some 200 pages which resembles American 
Embassy Press Translations and the Current Digest of the Soviet Press. About 
ninety per cent of its contents are translations and compilations. Generally each 
issue is divided into three sections: 

1. Documents (shiryd): These are translations or summaries of laws, regula- 
tions, important speeches, articles, etc. 

2. Summary of important events concerning the Soviet Union and Soviet 
bloc: This is subdivided into (a) internal political, economic, military, social, and 
cultural developments, (b) foreign relations, United Nations, and international 
conferences, (c) adjacent countries including developments in Finland, Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan in addition to the satellites, and (d) com- 
munist movements in various countries. 

3. Research (chésa): This is not a regular department and is devoted to articles 
taking a single topic such as “The teaching of history in the Soviet Union” or 
“On economic statistics in the Soviet Union.” 

In 1954 a voluminous Soviet Yearbook was published by the Prime Minister’s 
Research Office, but a good part of the material was prepared in the Russian 
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section of the Gaimushé. It is anticipated that it will be a yearly or bi-annual 
publication, although the project was thrown into a state of shock and confusion 
by the arrest of several of the principal contributors, one of whom subsequently 
committed suicide, after their implication in an espionage network operated in 
Japan by the Soviet defector, Rastvorov. In addition to the publications which 
are available to the public or to selected scholars, some confidential surveys are 
doubtless being prepared from time to time, but judging from the size and per- 
sonnel available, it is very doubtful if much original research can be done. 

Finally, a word may be said about relations with other government and pri- 
vate research groups and universities. Some liaison is maintained. The Gaimu- 
shé, for example, sponsored the Asian Economic and Political Science Associa- 
tion (Ajiya Seikei Gakkai), but there is no systematic exchange of materials or 
ideas. Although the Gaimushd’s Soren geppé is not classified, most universities in 
Japan do not receive it. However, because of the political outlook of the majority 
of researchers in the Russian field, this is not surprising, if deplorable. In spite 
of all the shortcomings in collecting material, poor library resources, inade- 
quately trained personnel, the Gaimushd is still the center of Japanese research 
on the Soviet Union. It is the only organization with a substantial permanent 
staff of professional researchers. One final comment may be made regarding a 
great part of Japanese research. In general, the Japanese have done excellent 
work, characterized by meticulous compilations, useful collection of biblio- 
graphical data and chronologies, but little critical analysis. 


THE Wason COLLECTION ON CHINA AND THE CHINESE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


This collection was founded by Charles William Wason of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
member of the class of 1876 at Cornell, who was a businessman in Cleveland all 
his active life. About 1910, having retired from business because of ill health, he 
began collecting books in English about China and the Chinese, and the collec- 
tion grew rapidly from then until his death in 1918. Much of the later growth was 
the result of the activity of the Arthur H. Clark Company, then located in Cleve- 
land, to whom Mr. Wason had turned for help after the work became too much 
for him to do personally. Mr. Wason’s desire was to bring about closer intellec- 
tual relations between China and the United States, and his purpose in building 
up the collection was to make China better known in this country by bringing to- 
gether every book in English relating to it. By his will, Mr. Wason left the col- 
lection, with an endowment fund of $50,000, to Cornell University. By resolu- 
tion of the university trustees at the time the collection was delivered to the 
university, it is kept permanently as a separate collection and the income of the 
endowment fund is used to purchase additions to it that will, in so far as possible, 
continue the collection as planned by Mr. Wason. 

The Wason Collection, then, is quite different from any other Far Eastern 
collection in the country. It is not a library of books in a Far Eastern language or 
languages, with certain western language books shelved with it for the con- 
venience of users, but is primarily a collection of books and other materials in 
western languages, especially English, about China and the Chinese. As a whole 
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it is a rich storehouse of all the West has learned, or imagined, and set down about 
China over the centuries, and it is constantly of value to anyone interested in 
China and the relations between China and the West. 

When the collection came to Cornell, it numbered about 9,500 volumes, in- 
cluding 116 volumes of pamphlets, some 550 manuscripts bound in about sixty 
volumes, hundreds of volumes of periodicals of various sorts, paintings and mis- 
cellaneous illustrations, and maps. Among the most important items were a 
complete file of the Chinese Repository, twenty volumes and index, in the original 
binding; four volumes of the Canton Register (at present eight volumes, four 
others having been purchased in London in 1927); a nearly complete set of the 
publications of the China Maritime Customs; Gould’s The Birds of Asia; and 
the manuscripts. The Wason manuscripts, most of which came with the original 
collection, include five of the original volumes of the Yung lo ta tien, a photo- 
graphic reproduction of another volume, and a manuscript copy of still another. 
The collection also has a number of seventeenth and eighteenth-century manu- 
scripts from the Phillipps Collection and from the library of Henri Cordier. The 
largest group of manuscripts are those relating to Lord Macartney’s embassy to 
China. These include twenty-one volumes of copies of East India Company 
records and other documents relating to China and the China trade, prepared 
for Macartney’s information; ten volumes of letters and papers relating to the 
Macartney mission itself, which came directly from the Macartney family; 
Lord Macartney’s commonplace book; Sir Erasmus Gower’s journal of the ac- 
tivities of H.M.S. Lion on the voyage from the Yellow Sea to Canton; and a 
volume, Phillipps MS 9950, containing a collection of nine manuscripts mostly 
relating to the Macartney and Titsingh embassies to the Chinese court. 

Over the years the collection has grown gradually but steadily, with the addi- 
tion, first, of all publications in English relating to China and the Chinese avail- 
able, and then of important publications in other western languages. These books 
are all cataloged in the general library catalogs, except about one hundred vol- 
umes of pamphlets and a collection of British blue books relating to China which 
are cataloged only in the Wason catalog. This catalog, which includes main and 
certain added entries, but no subject entries, is complete, up-to-date, and con- 
venient to use. The collection is classified by the regular Library of Congress 
classification, the class number being preceded by the word Wason. 

Since the late 1920’s a small library of books in Chinese has been built up to 
supplement the holdings in western languages. The library staff has attempted to 
establish a basic library for Chinese studies and also as complete a collection as 
possible of Ch’ing dynasty and post-1911 materials to use along with the western 
language books in the study of relations between China and the West. The 
larger part of the Chinese books were purchased with funds from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The books were selected mostly from lists prepared by Pelliot 
and Gardner, from Téng and Biggerstaff’s bibliography of Chinese reference 
works, and from Fairbank and Liu’s bibliography of works on modern China. 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Dynasty and the fine catalog of Chinese books in the 
library of the Kyoto Institute have been relied upon constantly for the rich 
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bibliographical information they provide. As of the end of June 1955, the num- 
ber of works in Chinese classified and cataloged totalled 25,729 volumes. But 
almost half of the Chinese books are still uncataloged, and analytics for titles 
in the many collectanea are still to be made ready for the catalog. The Chinese 
books are classified according to Dr. Ch’iu’s Harvard-Yenching classification 
and there is a special catalog for them which includes author and title entries, 
but no subject entries. The shelf list serves as a classified catalog of the works, 
but not of the thousands of titles in the ts’ung shu, etc. The cards are in Chinese 
characters, on National Library cards, the cards prepared by other libraries which 
are reproduced and distributed by the Library of Congress, or our own manu- 
script cards, with romanization of the author’s name and the title added. The 
cards are filed alphabetically. 

The Cornell University Library also has holdings of Japanese publications re- 
lating to China, especially files of Japanese learned journals indispensable for 
Chinese studies. There is in the library, but not in the Wason Collection, a varied 
collection of about 1,450 books in Japanese presented in 1916 by W. E. Griffis. 

Since 1946 books on Southeast Asia have been shelved with the Wason Collec- 
tion, although they are selected by the staff of the Southeast Asia Program and 
paid for by funds at their disposal. They are being added to quite rapidly. Ma- 
terial on the Chinese in Southeast Asia, or any other part of the world, is, of 
course, an integral part of the Wason Collection as planned by Mr. Wason. 


CHINESE, JAPANESE, AND SoutH Asta COLLECTION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The collection of western language books on China is one of the major collec- 
tions of its kind in this country, and includes a great many books now out-of- 
print and difficult to obtain, as well as complete (or nearly complete) files of all 
major periodicals. Though most items are housed in the University Library, a 
considerable number pertaining to Chinese art, archaeology, and anthropology 
are also found in the library of the University Museum. 

In 1938, when Chinese studies were inaugurated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the collection of Chinese-language books consisted of only two or three 
hundred items, many of them in very poor condition. From these meager begin- 
nings it has grown into a well-balanced and serviceable collection, today com- 
prising about 11,500 titles in almost 17,000 volumes. These include all the large 
modern collectanea, such as the Ssu-pu ts’ung-k’an, Ssu-pu pet-yao, T’s’ung- 
shu chi-ch’eng, Kuo-hsiieh chi-pen ts’ung-shu, and the Taishd Tripitaka; the pri- 
mary historical works, compendia on political institutions, and encyclopedias; 
a great many bibliographies, indices, dictionaries, and similar research tools; 
and many scholarly periodicals. Until 1948, the emphasis was on pre-modern 
China (especially in classics, philosophy, and religion), but since that date many 
books and periodicals relating to the contemporary scene have been purchased 
as well. Unique in this country is the microfilm copy of Joseph Needham’s 
“Biographical Glossary of Chinese Scientists,’ containing over 14,000 entries, a 
notice of which appeared in FEQ, XIV (1955), 460-461. 
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The Japanese collection has been growing rapidly in recent years, and includes 
a very considerable collection of western works on Japan. The collection of 
Japanese-language materials includes the standard large sets: encyclopedias 
such as the Daihyakka jiten and Koji ruien; collections of “great works’? such 
as the Kokushi taikei; and major bibliographies, reference works, dictionaries, 
and the like. Materials dealing with the Meiji and Taishé periods are especially 
rich, and include the recently acquired Bonneville Collection of several hundred 
novels and other literary works written during these periods. There is also news- 
paper coverage for these periods, and the recent acquisition of a 322 volume set 
of Asahi shimbun brings the run of that newspaper up to 1945. Sets of major 
Japanese historical and international relations periodicals include Shigaku 
zasshi, Gaiké jihd, Rekishigaku kenkyi, Shirin, Shakai keizai zasshi, and Rekishi 
to chiri. Other items include a dozen or so microfilm reels of Japanese Foreign 
Office documents dealing with the Meiji and Taishd periods, a set of the Diet 
records for the years 1890-1905, and the Japanese Foreign Office publication 
Nihon gaiké bunsho. Aside from materials relating to the Meiji and Taishé 
periods, special efforts are now being made to build up the Buddhist section of 
the Japanese collection. 

The South Asia collection is physically divided, but united by the main 
library catalog. The Sanskrit seminar room and the general stack area, both in 
the main library, contain materials that fall chiefly within the fields of language, 
literature, art, archaeology, ancient history, religion, and philosophy. This 
collection has been systematically acquired over a period of years and represents 
one of the five largest in the United States. The rare book room in the main 
library houses the largest collection of Indic manuscripts in the western hemi- 
sphere. These manuscripts number about 3,000 and date from the middle of the 
fifteenth century to the eighteenth century. Although uncataloged, the entire 
collection is included in H. I. Poleman’s Census of Indic Manuscripts in the United 
States and Canada. 

A comparatively recent acquisition to the main library is the collection of 
Indian vernacular materials. The most important part of the collection is in the 
Hindi, Sinhalese, and Tamil languages. The accent in all the languages is on 
literature, history and criticism of literature, language, history, and social con- 
ditions. The Hindi collection includes early classics as well as a good representa- 
tion of modern authors. History and criticism of literature are well covered. In 
Sinhalese there are many commentaries on the translations of both Pali and San- 
skrit classics. Modern literature, in so far as it exists, is also included. Most of 
the material in Tamil concerns the classics along with modern commentaries. 

There are 400 to 500 books in each of these three major collections. In addi- 
tion, the library has items in seventeen other modern languages from the area, 
ranging from one or two books to some seventy-five. The largest of these smaller 
collections are Bengali, Telegu, Gujarati, Marathi, Urdu, and Nepali. The 
other languages represented are Assamese, Baluchi, Burmese, Kanarese, Maithili, 
Oriya, Panjabi, Pushtu, Malayalam, Santali, and Sindhi. The entire collection 
is now in the process of being cataloged. 
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In 1948, when the South Asia Regional Studies program was instituted at the 
university, a special library devoted specifically to the area was established. 
This library offered a working collection of reference and current materials. 
Since the social sciences constituted an important part of the area studies pro- 
gram, a major effort was expended in broadening the collection in those fields. 
At the present time, the South Asia library contains approximately 3,000 vol- 
umes, the majority of which cover modern history, politics, economics, sociology, 
and anthropology. About 120 periodicals are currently being received and the 
files for most of these date from 1948. The library also subscribes to twenty-five 
newspapers, both daily and weekly, offering a coverage of the greater part of 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. Twenty of the newspapers are printed in English, 
while the rest are in the vernacular languages. Government documents are re- 


ceived on a regular basis from India, but somewhat irregularly from Pakistan 
and Ceylon. 


ORIENTAL COLLECTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los 
ANGELES 


The Oriental collection in the library of the University of California at Los 
Angeles is young compared with those of other libraries in the country. It 
started only about eight years ago when the Department of Oriental Languages 
was organized. The need for materials in Oriental languages was keenly felt by 
the new department and by others such as History, Geography, Sociology, and 
Political Science. The Oriental collection now contains approximately 50,000 
volumes and is strong in art, archaeology, literature, history, folklore, and 
Buddhism. It also has basic and standard works in fields other than its special- 
ties. 

Chinese works comprise about two-thirds of the collection. The collection has 
several hundred important ts’ung shu. The more important and larger sets in- 
clude Ssu-pu pei-yao, the three series of Ssu~pu ts’ung-k’an, Wu-ying tien-chii 
chen-pan ch’tian-shu, Ssu-k’u ch’tian-shu chen-pen, and Ts’ung-shu chi-ch’eng. 
The collection possesses most of the leading bibliographies and reference works 
listed in Téng and Biggerstaff’s An Annotated Bibliography of Selected Chinese 
Reference Works. 

The remainder of the collection is divided among Japanese books and a small 
number of Korean, Tibetan, and Manchu works. The more important Japanese 
sdsho in the collection are the Gunsho ruiji and the Sibun sdsho. Recent impor- 
tant acquisitions include Teikoku bunko, Gendai nihon bungaku zenshi, Nanden 
daizikyé, Bussho kaisetsu daijiten, Ukiyo fizoku yamato nichikie, Shobi shiryé, 
and Daitd bijutsu. Among the historical and biographical source materials 
on the Meiji era are [shin nisshi, Fukkoki, Meiji kdshinroku, and others edited 
by the Nihon Shiseki Kydkai. 

The collection has over one hundred titles of scholarly journals and periodicals 
in Chinese and over five hundred in Japanese. There are many complete files of 
rare titles in Japanese published in the 1800’s. The file of Kabuki shimpd pub- 
lished between 1879 and 1897 in 1,664 volumes is probably the only complete 
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copy in this country. Other complete runs include Kékogaku zasshi, Fizoku 
kenkyi, Kokka, Nishikie, Tabi to densetsu, and Shomotsu tembd. 

The collection is growing rapidly, and three-fourths of it has been cataloged 
and is ready for public use. Separate quarters with a reading room and staff 
working space as well as stacks with expansion capacities will be opened in 
January 1956. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND MEETINGS 


The Eighth Congress of Junior Sinologues, held at Leiden in the summer of 1955, 
was attended by more than one hundred persons, of which forty-nine were 
teachers of various grades and the rest students and persons interested in sino- 
logical studies. Sixteen papers were read, all followed by discussions. 

Liu Mau-ts’ai (Géttingen) gave a short survey of the processes of cultural ex- 
change between the Northern Turks and the Chinese. This was a sample from a 
larger work which he is writing as a counterpart to E. Chavannes, Les T’ou- 
Kiue occidentauz. 

Professor Cheng Te-k’un (Cambridge) spoke on the technique of carving jade 
in the Shang period. From functional marks on objects (published by Li Chi in 
CYYY, XIII [1948], 181f), the speaker deduced that, in addition to traditional 
neolithic techniques, the Shang artisan must have used a rotary apparatus. 

Professor John K. Fairbank (Harvard) spoke about the practical problems of 
teaching and research at Harvard University, both for students in general 
courses and for specialists. 

K. Friese (Hamburg) explained the changes introduced in the statute-labor 
system during the Ming dynasty. 

Professor Ch’en Ch’ing-ho (Taipei) showed the importance of the Kai hentai 
compiled by Hayashi Shunsai. This work included the reports on the sailings of 
the Chinese junks at local ports demanded by the Tokugawa Bakufu. Besides 
providing interesting sidelights on the history of China during the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, the work contains highly useful information on 
Indo-China, supplementing the data from other sources (Vietnamese, Chinese, 
and European). 

Professor J. Chesneaux (Paris) spoke about the economic and political bases 
of the Chinese warlords in the period 1916-25. He stressed the importance of the 
ties between these warlords and representatives of the foreign powers. 

Miss A. Bulling (London) described the construction and design of Buddhist 
monasteries in China during the T’ang period and earlier. This paper was pub- 
lished in Oriental Art, New Series, I (1955), Nos. 2-3. 

Miss Markova (Moscow) spoke about modern Chinese poetry, as it originated 
during the war with Japan. 

Professor Kovalev (Moscow) presented a survey of a number of Chinese sug- 
gestions for dividing modern Chinese history into periods. This paper led to a 
vigorous discussion on the practical use of periodization, particularly for short 
periods. 

Professor Chien Po-tsan (Peking) gave an extensive review of trends and ac- 
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complishments in the fields of history, archaeology, and language studies in 
China during the last five years. He stressed the work of providing the autoch- 
thonous non-Chinese populations with a script. Professor Chien also read a paper 
on the economic background of the famous novel The Dream of the Red Chamber. 

Professor Chou I-liang (Peking) reviewed briefly the relations between China 
and the other peoples of Asia. 

Professor M. Kaltenmark (Paris) explained the background and the origin of 
the Taoist term ling-pao. 

T. Grimm (Hamburg) spoke about Ming dynasty attempts at uniform indoc- 
trination under the term hsiieh-hsi. 

M. Marks (Hamburg) discussed the modern Chinese theories on slavery and its 
transition to feudalism in ancient China, showing the incompatible viewpoints of 
a number of scholars and the ensuing acrimonious disputes. 


Mr. Ivanov (Moscow) read a short paper on modern expressions in colloquial 
Chinese. 


The Fourth Convention of the Conference on Asian Affairs met at Manhattan, 
Kansas, November 18-19, 1955. The following papers were presented: 

Boyd B. Brainard (Kansas State College), “Technical Assistance Programs in 
Southeast Asia.”’ 


Haridas T. Muzumdar (Cornell College), ‘Mahatma Gandhi’s Philosophy of 
Soul Force.” 

Earl Swisher (University of Colorado), “The Six Horses of T’ang T’ai-tsung.”’ 

Howard 8. Levy (University of Colorado Extension), “The Yellow Turban 
Neo-Taoists of Later Han.” 

George M. Beckmann (University of Kansas), “History and the Japanese 
Marxists.” 

Louis H. Douglas (Kansas State College), ““Anti-Americanism in Current 
Japanese Politics.” 

Oswald P. Backus (University of Kansas) and E. Sarkisyanz (Marshall Col- 
lege) conducted a symposium on “The Eurasian School of Russian History.” 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Columbia Unwersity, New York. The Columbia University Press under a $100,- 
000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation plans ‘‘the publication of translations 
of many of the key documents of Oriental history.” The editorial board will be 
that of the “Records of Civilization” series of which Jacques Barzun is editor- 
in-chief. The Far Eastern material will be supervised by C. Martin Wilbur (His- 
tory) and W. T. deBary (Chinese and Japanese). Works relating to China, 
Japan, and Korea will begin the series; it is hoped eventually to include docu- 
ments from India, Burma, Thailand, and Malaya. Among the works listed as 
possibilities for inclusion are: treatises from the Chinese dynastic histories, the 
introductions to the various sections of Ma Tuan-lin’s thirteenth century en- 
cyclopaedic history of Chinese culture, historical essays by seventeenth century 
Japanese thinkers, basic documents of Korean history, T’ang law codes, and a 


translation of a work of the seventeenth century Chinese scholar Huang Tsung- 
hsi. 
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copies of which (including a reprint of this FEQ style sheet) will be available 
at the FEA annual meetings or may be obtained by mail from the Secretariat 
(price: twenty-five cents). 

The following instructions deal with problems most frequently encountered in 
editing manuscripts or with items not adequately covered by the MLA Style 
Sheet. 

1. Manuscripts. Text, footnotes, and quotations should be neatly typewritten 
and double-spaced with ample margins on paper of standard size and weight. 
Footnotes should be numbered consecutively throughout the manuscript 
and typed together at the end of the article. Each page, including footnote 
pages, should be numbered consecutively in the upper right-hand corner. 
The original typescript and one carbon of all articles and reviews should be 
submitted to the editor. Upon acceptance, any editorial changes will be noted 
on the carbon, which will be returned to the contributor for use in reading 
galley proof of articles. Authors will be billed for revisions which they 
make in proof. Reviewers will not see proof. 

. Spelling. In matters of spelling and hyphenation, except in quotations, fol- 
low the latest edition of Webster’s New International Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. 

3. Capitalization. Avoid overcapitalization. For titles in languages using the 
Roman alphabet follow the rules usually observed in writing these languages. 
In transcribing from languages written in other scripts, capitalize only proper 
nouns and adjectives. When in doubt do not capitalize. 

. Italics. Italicize (by underlining in pencil) titles of books, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals, and plays. Common words of foreign origin which have been angli- 
cized in usage should not be italicized when they appear in an English 
context; these appear in Webster without the symbol || preceding (hong, sa- 
murai, barrio). Do not italicize in any language titles of chapters, articles, or 
names of persons, places, and organizations, or common Latin words and 
abbreviations (per cent, passim, cf., etc.). When in doubt do not italicize. 

5. Quotation marks. Enclose in double quotation marks titles of articles, un- 
published works, subdivisions of books, pictures, art objects, English trans- 
lations of words from another language, and short quotations. Longer 
quotations, of ten or more typed lines, should be typed as a separate para- 
graph, neither enclosed in quotation marks nor indented, but marked for 
setting in reduced type by a vertical pencil line along the left margin. Use 
single quotation marks to indicate a quotation within a quotation. 
Commas and periods are placed inside quotation marks; other punctuation 
is placed outside unless it is part of the material quoted. 
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Brackets and parentheses. Use brackets to enclose explanatory matter in- 
serted into a verbatim quotation, or matter inserted to complete the mean- 
ing of a translation and intended to be read as part of the translation. Paren- 
thetical matter within parentheses is enclosed in brackets. The translation 
of the title of a book or article in a foreign language, if given, should be 
placed after the original title; if the translation is yours enclose it in brackets, 
if it appears in the work itself enclose it in parentheses. 


. Abbreviations and numbers. Periodical titles may be abbreviated in accord- 


ance with the list appended to this style sheet. Similarly devised abbrevia- 
tions may be used for frequently cited periodicals and other works if listed 
in the first footnote of the article. 

Spell out numbers (except dates and page numbers) of less than three digits 
except in footnotes and in material in which numbers are frequently used. 


. Names of persons. Surnames should precede given names for Chinese, Japa- 


nese, Korean, and Vietnamese names, according to the practice of those 
countries (Hu Shih, Wang Kuo-wei, Anesaki Masaharu). Follow the way 
in which well-known scholars or public figures are known to prefer their 
names spelled, even if it differs from standard romanization (Y. R. Chao, 
Chiang Kai-shek, Daisetz Suzuki). 


. Dates. If necessary to give both western and native dates, cite as follows: 


November 3, 1693 (K’ang-hsi 32/10/6). Follow these forms: November 
1955, 1954-55, eighteenth century, 1890’s, and 221 B.C., but A.D. 221. In 
footnotes abbreviated forms are preferred: Nov. 1955, 18th century. 


. Transcription. Chinese: use the modified Wade-Giles system as found in 


“List of Syllabic Headings” in the American edition of Mathews’ Chinese- 
English Dictionary, pp. xviii-xxi, omitting the circumflex and breve, but 
retaining the umlaut a. For well-known place names use the established 
forms (Postal Atlas of China system: Yangtze, Nanking, Fukien); for others 
use Wade-Giles with hyphens between the elements. In general, hyphenate 
transcribed Chinese forms to form meaningful units: shih-hsiieh yen-chiu. 
Japanese: use the romanization system of Kenkyiisha’s New Japanese- 
English Dictionary (1931, 1942, but not 1954), but use an apostrophe after 
n at the end of a syllable if followed by a vowel or y (Gen’e, San’yd). Use 
macrons over long vowels in all but well-known place names (Kyoto, Hok- 
kaido) and anglicized (unitalicized) words (shogun, daimyo). Use hyphens 


Korean: the McCune-Reischauer system in “The Romanization of the 
Korean Language,” TKBRAS, XXIX (1939), 1-55. 

Mongolian: the system in A. Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos, III (Peking, 1944), 
769-809. 


. Chinese characters. Characters may be added to a transcription from Chinese, 


Japanese, or Korean on its first occurrence in a manuscript, but should be 
used only where they are of importance in facilitating identification. Charac- 
ters should not be inserted for words or names which are well known or 
can be readily identified. Characters will be deleted from the manuscript at 
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the discretion of the editor. A translation of the title of a book or article 
after the romanized title will often make the use of characters unnecessary. 


{Items 8 to 11 pertain primarily to China, Japan, and adjacent areas. Recommenda- 
tions which apply more specifically to South and Southeast Asia will be made at a later 
date.] 


12. Footnote citations. Observe the following forms: Vol. III, 3 vols., III [for 
Vol. III when page number is given], Ch. iv, ch. 7 [chiian 7], No. 2, 3rd Ser. 
Do not use p. or pp. when the volume number is given. The following models 
are recommended: 


1 Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, trans. Derk Bodde (Princeton, 
1952-53), II, 405-413. [or] II (Princeton, 1953), 405-413. 

2 M.N. Srinivas, ‘‘The Social System of a Mysore Village,”’ Village India, ed. McKim 
Marriott, Comparative Studies in Cultures and Civilizations, No. 6 (Chicago, 1955), 
pp. 1-35. [Series may be omitted.] 

*L. P. Briggs, ‘Siamese Attacks on Angkor before 1430,’’ FEQ, VIII (Nov. 1948), 7. 

* A.C. Graham, ‘‘The Final Particle FWU,’’ BSOAS, XVII (1955), 120-132. 

5’ Yamamoto Tatsuré, Annan shi kenkyd [Studies in the History of Annam}, I (Tokyo, 
1950), 763. 

6 Chang Yin-lin, ‘‘Nan-Sung wang-kuo shih-pu” (‘Military and Financial Ad- 
ministration at the End of the Southern Sung Dynasty’’), YCHP, No. 20 (1936), pp. 
159-175. {or if you substitute your own translation:] (“Supplementary History 
of the Fall of the Southern Sung Empire’’] 

7™Li Yii-sun, Chin-shih yti-lun (Ku-hstieh hui kan, 2nd Ser., ts‘e 9) (Shanghai: 
Kuo-ts‘ui hsiieh-pao she, 1912), 4.7b. [chtian 4, verso of folio 7] 

® Hsin T‘ang-shu, ch. 125 (K‘ai-ming ed.), V, 4094d. [column 4] 


After the first citation avoid the use of op. cit., ibid., loc. cit., supra, and 
the like unless considerable space will be saved. Instead use a brief identifi- 
cation of author or title: 


®* Fung, II, 420. 

10 “Siamese Attacks,”’ p. 8. [or] Briggs, p. 8. 

1 CSYL, 4.8a. [if this abbreviation for Chin-shih yti-lun was listed in the first 
footnote] 


Reprints. Authors of articles should order reprints by filling out and returning 
to the Press the reprint order form which is sent out with galley proof. At present 
authors of articles will be provided with one hundred free reprints if they fill 
out this form. Reviewers and other contributors will be sent five reprints. 


D.H.S. 
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American Anthropologist 
American Economic Review 
American Historical Review 
American Journal of Sociology 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
American Political Science Review 
Asiatische Studien (Etudes asiatiques) (Bern) 
American Sociological Review 
Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient (Paris, Hanoi, Saigon) 
Bulletin 4 the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (Stockholm) 
Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise (Tokyo) 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies (London) 
Tsing Hua Journal (Peking) 
Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology (Academia Sinica) 
Far Eastern Quarterly 
Far Eastern Survey 
Geographical Journal (London) 
Geographical Review 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 
Indian Economic Review (Delhi) 
India Quarterly (New Delhi) 
Journal asiatique (Paris) 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: Letters (Calcutta) 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Colombo) 
Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Shanghai) 
Journal of Oriental Studies (Hong Kong) 
Japan Quarterly (Tokyo) 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (London) 
JRCAS Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society (London) 
MDGNVO Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ost- 
asiens 
Middle East Journal 
Minzokugaku kenkyai (Tokyo) 
Monumenta Nipponica (Tokyo) 
Modern Review (Calcutta) 
Monumenta Serica (Peking, Tokyo) 
Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen (Berlin) 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko (Tokyo) 
Oriens Extremus (Wiesbaden) 
Occasional Papers, Center for Japanese Studies, University of Michigan 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift (Berlin) 
Pacific — 
Pacific Historical Review 
Pakistan Quarterly (Karachi) 
Pakistan Review (Lahore) 
Political Science Quarterly 
Revue des arts asiatiques (Paris) 
SHNP Shih-hsiieh nien-pao (Peking) 
SWJA Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 
SZ Shigaku zassht (Tokyo) 
TASJ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan (Tokyo) 
TKBRAS Transactions of the Korean Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Seoul) 
TP T’oung pao (Leyden) 
WZKM Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
YCHP Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies (Peking) 
ZDMG Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft (Leipzig) 

















Kighth Annual Meeting 


THE FAR FASTERN ASSOCIATION 


at the 
Penn-Sherwood Hotel and the University Museum, Philadelphia 
April 3-5, 1956 


Program Theme: The Common Man in Asia 

Sessions: The Handling of News from Asia 
The Issue of Formosa 
The Role of the Westernized Elite in Southeast Asia 
Southeast Asian Social Problems 
Acculturation of Overseas Chinese 
Chinese Economic History 
Grievances of the Common Man in Japan 
A Comparative Examination of Feudalism 
Approaches to the Indian Village 
Social and Economic Studies in India 
Heroes in Far Eastern Literature 
Art and Social Change 
Art and Archeology: India and the Far East 
Shiba Kdkan: an Uncommon Man 
Inner Asian Nations and Cultures 
Access to Overseas Publications 


Other activities: Besides the Annual Business Meeting and meetings of 


— ~ ‘ ™ 
regional and other groups, the schedule includes the Annual Cocktail 


Party, an Association Luncheon with honorary speaker, and other activities. 
An exhibit of recent Museum accessions is planned. 
Program Chairman: Ricuarp K. BEARDSLEY, 
University of Michigan 
Local Arrangements Chairman: H1tary Conroy, 
University of Pennsylvania 





























CHINA NEWS ANALYSIS 


WEEKLY STUDY OF COMMUNIST CHINA 





ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, 
CULTURAL, SOCIAL 


conditions and developments 





For information or specimen copies write to 
The Editor, C N A, 
P.O. Box 5517, 


Kowloon, 
Hong Kong 
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Third Printing! 
CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM 


BY RICHARD L. WALKER 


“A sound American policy for China can only be based on a clear understand- 
ing of the actual conditions there ....China under Communism is an important 
book for Americans because it contributes greatly to the clarification of this 
picture .... Mr. Walker’s book should go a long way toward laying a solid 
foundation for a sane and consistent American policy in the future .... This is 
a book which must be read by those who wish to have a solidly based opinion 
on China policy.” Illustrated $4.50 


at your bookstore 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS e@ New Haven, Connecticut 
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How Communists Negotiate 
By Admiral C. Turner Joy 








A concise and piercing analysis of the strategy used by the Communists 
in negotiations with the Free World, by Admiral Joy, chief of the U.N. dele- 
gation at the Korean armistice conference in Pan Mun Jom. There, for long 
months in 1951 and 1952, he faced and countered the vicious and devious 
bargaining methods of the Reds. 


In presenting this eye-witness account of Communist techniques, and in 
setting forth the compelling lessons learned at the Korean armistice confer- 
ences, Admiral Joy serves an urgent national need. 


Introduction by Gen. Matthew Ridgway. $3.50 





Korea Tomorrow 








By Kyung Cho Chung 


“..a many faceted picture of the real Korea and its 
people ...an authoritative survey of Korea’s problems 
during the most crucial period of its long history.”—GEN. 
Mark W. CLARK 


In Korea Tomorrow, Kyung Cho Chung presents the most comprehensive 
and up-to-date documentary on modern Korea ever published. To compile 
this monumental work, he has collected a wealth of fascinating material on 


Korean history, social customs, religion, language and literature, economic 
and political structure and on the desperate problems facing Korea today. 


Basically a reference, Korea Tomorrow also provides a vivid panorama 
of the land and her people and is supplemented with a Korean chronology, 
selected documents from Korean history, maps and halftones. Prob. $5.75 


She Macmillan € 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 








Just Published 


HAROLD M. VINACKE 


FAR EASTERN POLITICS 


IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


An objective, analytical study of the significant political changes which 
have taken place in the Far Eastern area since World War Il is 
presented in this new text for government and history courses. 

The area covered, defined in Japanese policy as Greater East Asia, 
includes Korea, China, Formosa, Japan, Indochina, Thailand, Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines. While the Japanese surren- 
der marks the start of the period covered, background information 
on the war and prewar periods is provided where it is essential to an 
understanding of later events. 


Large Royal 8vo, about 646 pages, illustrated 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N. Y. 











MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


sends the West a message of strength through faith 


THE SURE VICTORY 


From embattled Formosa, Free China’s “First Lady” 
voices a stirring appeal for faith, prayer and brotherhood. 
She traces her own spiritual development from her early 
years as a “nominal” Christian to the enlightenment she 
enjoys today. She tells of the Generalissimo’s conversion, and discusses the in- 
fluential Formosan prayer groups she helped to found. Contrasting the ethics, 
spirit and aims of Christianity and Communism, Mme. Chiang points the way 


to “the sure victory” on which the future of civilization depends. $1.00 





At your bookstore 
FLEMING H., REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 




















An entirely fresh appraisal of China’s Communist Revolution 


CHINA: 
NEW AGE AND NEW OUTLOOK 
by PING-CHIA KUO 


A former high official in the Nationalist Government throws 
new light on both the foreign and domestic policies of the Mao 
Tse-tung regime; describes to what extent Communist ideology 
is influencing China’s destiny, and conversely, the impact on 
the Communist program of the realities of Chinese history; and 
makes important contributions to our understanding of China’s 
militant drive for big-power status and probable future relations 
with the United States and Russia. 


Published February 13—$}3.75 at most bookstores 


AAKCSZD «ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher €SRIAAK 











AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF COMMUNIST CHINA 
by YUAN-LI WU 


Dr. Wu of Stanford University presents here the fullest account and analysis to date of 
Communist China’s needs and resources, its economic potential for war and peace. ‘‘His 
book fills an extremely important gap in our understanding of Communist China. Readable, 
balanced, closely documented, this study outlines the chief economic policies and under- 
takings of the Chinese Communists since their seizure of power in 1949 and highlights both 
the strengths and weaknesses in their achievements. It will be of great value to specialists 
in the Asian field and should be read by everyone who professes a serious interest in the role 
which Communist China is likely to play in world affairs.’”,—Rosert C. Nortu 


Fully illustrated with charts, tables, and maps. $12.50 


NEO-CONFUCIANISM From the Beginning to the Close of the Sung Dynasty 
by CARSUN CHANG 

Preface by Arthur W. Hummel. This is Volume I of a two-volume treatment of the subject. 

Dr. Chang views the subject through the eyes of a long line of thinkers known as Neo-Con- 


fucianists. They began their appraisal in the 8th century, flourished vigorously in the 11th 
and 12th centuries and produced notable interpreters and critics down to recent times. 


Ready in March, 1956. $7.50 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
‘“‘The House of Scholarly and Specialized Studies’”” @ 31 Union Square West, New York 3 














The most up-to-date, authoritative, and comprehensive 
book on the land and life of China today 


LAND OF THE 
500 MILLION 


A Geography of China 
By GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


golia are included. The focus is always on man and his 
activities. 

Dr. Cressey, Maxwell Professor of Geography at Syra- 
cuse University, is among the outstanding geographers 
of China and Asia. In preparing his encyclopedic, tre- 
mendously readable work, he was assisted by other 
experts. 


The result of eight years of residence in China and 
three decades of study, LAND OF THE 500 MILLION 
interprets a significant culture of a vital part of the 
earth and gives direct insight into current political 
and economic problems of this vast area. The subject 


With ellent nd t phot hs, 
matter ranges over a broad field, from geology and ee Seer ean ear ere eee 


meteorology to geopolitics and literature. Present and 
prospective economic developments under the Com- 
munists are examined, as are China’s relations with 
her neighbors. Chapters on Formosa and Outer Mon- 


including aerial views and numerous 1954 pictures from 
Communist sources. 


At all bookstores $10.00 
McGRAW-HILL 
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A Solomon Island Society 


KINSHIP AND LEADERSHIP AMONG THE SIUAI OF BOUGAINVILLE 


By DOUGLAS L. OLIVER. Here in one volume is a comprehensive account of the culture and 
society of the once fierce and relentless war leaders—the Siuai of Bougainville. Now the Siuai 
are almost wiped out as a result of the ravages of World War II. Two years of side-by-side exist - 
ence with these people gave Mr. Oliver excellent opportunity to study their social structure. 
In this volume he discusses religious, political, and economic interests and gives a comprehen- 
sive account of their kinship system and terminology. But the main text of the book is to 
describe the indigenous institution of leadership within the context of the total Siuai culture. 


Illustrated $10.00 
Coming in March 


INDEX TO THE IMPERIAL REGISTER OF TZ’U PROSODY 


By GLEN W. BAXTER. A guide to 2000 Chinese song-poem titles with romanization. HARVARD- 
YENCHING INSTITUTE STUDIES, 15 80 pages. Paper covers. Probably $3.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 Francis Avenue Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 












































by Max Loehr 


CHINESE BRONZE AGE WEAPONS 


The Werner Jannings Collection in the Chinese National Palace Museum, 
Peking 


A study of the bronze weapons from the Shang and Chou 
Dynasties with a catalog of over one hundred choice speci- 
mens. Approaching the crucial problems of the chronology 
and origins through thorough analyses of the weapons, Dr. 
Loehr arrives at new conclusions especially with regard to the 
likely, and varied, backgrounds of the basic types recognized. 
46 plates of weapons in the collection, 108 sketches by the 
author of the most characteristic types. 


1956 91/4x% 1213/4 282 pages $17.50 





Publications from The Center for Japanese Studies 


TWO JAPANESE VILLAGES: 


MATSUNAGI—A Japanese Mountain Community by John B. Cornell 
KURUSU—A Japanese Agricultural Community by Robert J. Smith 


Occasional Papers No. 5 


1956 81/2x 11 300 pages Maps, charts, illustrations (paper) $6.00 


JAPANESE ECONOMICS: 
A Guide to Japanese Reference and Research Materials 


by Charles F. Remer and Saburo Kawai Bibliographical Series No. 5 
1956 81/2 x* 1 100 pages (paper) $5.00 
JAPANESE GEOGRAPHY: 

A Guide to Japanese Reference and Research Materials 

by Robert B. Hall and Toshio Noh Bibliographical Series No. 6 
1956 81/2 « 1 100 pages (paper) $5.00 
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